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PREFACE 

T his work supplements m some important 
particulars the story of the rise of Biitish 
influence in Asia told in Early EngUsh Adventurers 
%n the East In that volume, m tracing the course 
of events m'AVestern India, I earned the narrative 
no further than the occupation of Bombay Here 
I deal with the half-century which followed Gerald 
Aungier*s successful administration of the island 
after its transfer from the Crown to the East India 
Company 

It was not a period upon which we can look hack 
with satisfaction Indeed, it may he regarded as 
the dark age of Anglo-Indian history — an era in 
which the Biitish name and prestige were degraded 
to a lowei level than was ever reached m that 
region either before or since Yet it was a time of 
extraordinary interest from the standpoint of 
British expansion, and if there is gloom in the lecord, 

the narrative closes with the promise of higher 
and better things in the gallant and, as it proved, 
effective assertion of British power at Surat in 
1732 by Henry Lowther, a scion of the famous 
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leaving somewhere m India a vast fortune which 
the Wesley descendants might en 3 oy, if only they 
could discover it, that I ventured to give them 
publicity m the columns of The Guardmn The 
private letters I subsequently received showed 
how strong a hold the idea of the mjTthical Wesley 
milhons had obtamed 

One of the descendants of Wesley was almost 
pathetic in her anxiety to know whether, aftci 
all, I might not be mistaken in my facts She 
could not persuade herself that the fortune m 
which generations of the Wesleys had believed 
was the absolute myth which I proved it to be 
These manifestations of interest led me to make a 
close study of Annesley’s career, with the results 
which are now presented to the reader It is 
with regret that I have plucked out the heait of 
the fascinating mystery which Sir Arthur QmUer- 
Couch has used with such powerful effect in his 
charming work Hetty Wedey. But I find some 
compensatoij satiftfaction in the thought that in 
wideDiinLg; the piopiullai: knowledge of Samuel Annes- 
ley I haw tlarowB a itrong and, to some extent 
A mufw' IjigKiit on a moet idmipwiiitant eta. in British 
I'cidEatii. hititof'SEv- 

I Mvy tate Itliiii* oif expfeinJing that 

the ini't* ofi aagr muarraibiwe otiiie .slhiBttssiti lestltiMvely 
derkedl firosmii tfe IccJufiffi ©enswatis!, jiia USTuitelnall, 
a. clffiee ot wfeftA t iiaisii4e dbuttumg the last 

t©iisiyffisw& Excepting m a te)ssriit84aime8= I Jsave not 
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thought it necessary to indicate in the text the 
precise source of my authoiity It may therefore 
be desirable to state here that I have relied chiefly 
upon the following senes of records — 

Home Senes MisceUaneous (Transcripts relating to Bom- 
bay), Vols 48 to 56, also Vols 29, 332 and otLers in The 
General Series 

Surat Factory Records Vols 1 to 9, also Vols 100, 101 
and others 

Bombay Abstract Letters Received Vols 1, la 
Bombay Copies of Wills, etc Registered in Mayors Court 
29tb June, 1728, to 3rd June 1732 Range CCCCXVI, No 77 
Original Correspondence, Vols 43, 44, 52 53 and others 
Orme MS Vols 122 to 128 
Additional MS , British Museum 

In conducting my researches I was granted every 
facility by the India Office authoiities, and I have 
again to acknowledge r\ith sincere gratitude the 
courtesy of Mr F W Thomas, the Librarian, and 
his assistants, and the prompt attention given to 
all my inqmnes by Mr Wm Foster, the keeper 
of the Recoids, and his staff 

I have also to thank the Speaker (the Right 
Hon J W Lowther, M P ) for courteously fur- 
nishing information relative to Henry Lowther, 
tii* wfxrtbj^ to jihove 

I have, further, to express my great indebtedness 
to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch for kindly permitting 
the reproduction of the extracts from “Hetty 
Wesley ” given in the Prologue 

Loxnoisr, October, 1917 
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PROLOGUE 


{From Dr Adam Clarkes “ Memmrs of the yieshy 
Famdy ”) 

S AMUEL (ANNBSLEY) went abioad in the 
service of the East India Company He 
there accumulated a considerable fortune and made 
frequent remittances to his famdy at home He had 
borne strong testimony against the mismanage- 
ment and speculations of certain persons m the 
Company’s service, which probably created him 
mortal enemies Intending to return home, he 
wrote to his brother-in-law, Mr Samuel Wesley, 
to purchase for him an estate of £200 or £300 per 
annum somewhere between London and Oxford 
Butit seems he suddenly disappeared and no account 
Tvas ever received of his person or property ' The 
very time of his coming home, and the ship by 
which he was to come, were announced , and his 
sister, Mrs Susanna Wesley, came to London ex- 
pecting to meet him, but no brother appeared 
when the ship arrived ' And all the information 
that was ever received was to this effect — that 
he had gone up into the country and w'as never 
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heard of more ’ (When the noises ^ were heard in 
the Parsonage at Epworth Mrs AVesley supposed 
they betokened the death of her brother in India , 
hnt it IS certain that he was alive several years 
after those noises ceased at Epworth ) There is 
most certamly a mystery in this transaction 
which it IS possible a future day may explain 
Mr John AYesley used to say to his nephews 
‘ You are heirs to a large property in India if 
you can find it out, for my uncle is said to have 
been very prosperous ’ ” — p 244 

In the hands of a good mvestigator this letter 
(from Susanna AA^esley to Samuel Annesley, quoted 
at page 317) might lead to some discovery relative 
to the end of Mr Annesley, and where his property 
has been left and who has possessed it That 
there were nefarious transactions m the manage- 
ment of the Ckimpany’s concerns at that time the 
above letter sufidciently states , and that Mr 
Annesley’s honesty might have led to his rum is 
a possible one That he should disappear and never 
more be heard of, and that his property should 
all have been lost, are mysteries which probably 
at this distance of time cannot entirely be cleared 
up , but some discovery may yet be made ” — hd 
p 246 

“ In the year 1724 it was reported that Mr An- 
nesley was coming home in one of the Company’s 

* The mysterious noises were heard at the Epworth Rec- 
tory in the years 1715-16 — ^Author 
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siips Mis AA^eslcy lieaiing th.o news, came up 
from Epworth to London to meet him, but the 
report was incorrect This is the last mention I 
find of Mr Samuel Annesley in anv of the family 
papers which have come under my notice Nor 
H there any certainty when he died We know he 
was alive m 1712 and possibly in 1720 or 1721 Mis 
Wesley's lettei to him is dated January 20, 1722 
— ^his to whi( li it IS an answer, was most probably 
written in 1720 It it> likely that his wife died 
before him and that there were no ( hildren hence 
the Wesley family ahvays supposed they were his 
heirs '' — Id , }> 2 rl 

[Frojfh '' Thi Li/c and Time^ of the Ret Sai^uel 
MAS" by L Tynwan) 
"'Samuel (Annesley) went abioad m the service 
of the East India (bmpany, accumulated a con- 
siderable foitune and intended to return to Eng- 
land , but all at once he suddenly disappeared 
and no riccouiit Wris ever ireceived either of his 
]>eisori (>i of his property The probability is 
that he was lobbed and murdered 

{From “ Husaiivo Wesley by J. H Ingham ^ 
Eminent Women Series ) 

In going out to India Mi Annesley hoped to 
amass a fortune, and is supposed to have done so 
though at the time lie was expected to return to 
England he wag lost sight of and no intelligence 
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of Ins fate nor any of the mon^ he hadobtained, 
ever reached his relative®.” — 128 

{From Wederj,'’ by Sn A. T. QuiVer-Comh.) 

“ At Surat, by a window of his pnvate office m 
the East India Company’s factoiy a middle- 
aged man stated out upon the broad nver and 
the wharves below Business in the factory had 
cea«ed for the day clerks and porters had gone 
about their own afiairs, and had left the great 
boddmg strangely cool and empty and silent 
The wharves, too, were deserted — all but on** 
where a Hmdu sat m the shade of a pile of lug- 
gage and the top of a boat’s mast wavered like 
the mdez of a balance above the edge of the land- 
ing stairs 

‘ The luggage belonged to the middle-aged man 
at the window ' the boat was to carry him down 
the nv'er to the Albemarle East Indiaman anchored 
m the roads with her Surat cargo aboard She 
would sail that night for Bombay and thence awav 
for England 

“He was ready, dressed for his journey m a 
loose white suit, which though designed for the 
East, was almost aggressively British He 

wore no wig (though the date was 1723), but his 
own grey hair, brushed smoothly back from a 
sufficiently handsome forehead and tied behind 
with a fresh black ribbon 

“The ceremomes of leave4akmg were done 
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with , so far as he could, he had avoided them 
He had ever been a hard man, and knew well 
enough that the clerks disliked him He hated 
humbug He had come to India almost forty 
years ago, not to make friends but to make a for- 
tune And now the fortune was made, and the 
room behind him stood ready, spick and span, 
for the Scotsman who would take his chair to- 
morrow 

“ On board the Albemarle Mr Annesley found 
the best cabin prepared for him, as became his 
importance He went below at once, and was 
only seen at meal times durmg the short voyage 
to Bombay Here Captain Bowes was to 

take in the bulk of his passengers and cargo, and 
brought his vessel close alongside the Bund Dur- 
ing the three days occupied in loading and stow- 
mg little order was maintamed, and the decks 
lay open to a promiscuous crowd of coohes and 
porters, waterside loafers, beggars and thieves 

“ The fiist two days Mr Annesley spent upon 
the poop watching the mob with a certain scorn- 
ful interest On the third day he did not appear, 
but was served with tififin m his cabm At about 
SIX o’clock the second mate — a Mr. Orchard — 
sought the captain to report that all was ready and 
waitmg the word to cast off His way led past Mr. 
Annesley’s cabm, and there he came upon an old 
mendicant stooping over the door handle and mak- 
ing as if to enter and beg ; whom he clouted over 
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the shoulders and cufEed up the companion ladder 
Mr, Orchard afterwards remembered to have seen 
this same beggar, or the image of him, ofi and on, 
durmg the two previous days asquat against a 
post on the Bund, and watchmg the Albemarle, 
with his crutch and bowl beside him 

“ When the rush came, this old man, bent and 
blear eyed, was swept along the gangway like a 
chip on the tide In pure lightness of heart a 
sailor, posted at the head of the plank, expedited 
him with a kick ‘ That’ll do for good-bye to India,’ 
said he, grinnmg 

“ The old man showed no resentment, but was 
borne along bewildered, grippmg his bowl to his 
breast On the quay’s edge he seemed to find his 
feet, and shuffled off towards the town, without 
once looking back at the ship ” 

* * Hi 

(After the Albemarle^ s arrival m England ) 

‘‘ That same evening, in Mr Matthew Wesley’s 
parlour, Johnson’s Court, Captain Bowes told 
the whole story — or so much of it as he knew 
The disappearance from on board his ship of a 
person so important as Mr Samuel Annesley 
touched his prospects in the Company’s service, 
and he did not conceal it He had already re- 
ported the affair at the East India House, and was 
looking forward to a highly uncomfortable inter- 
view with the Board of Governors 
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“ TJie Captain nodded back, set down his glass 
and lesumed ‘ Quite so The next thing is 
that Mr Orchard, returning to deck two minutes 
later and having to pass the dooi of Mr Annesley’s 
cahm on his way, ran against an old Hindu beggar 
crouching theie fingeiing the door handle and 
about to entei — oi so Orchaid supposed, and 
kicked him up the companion He told me about 
it himself the next day when we found the cabin 
empty, and I began making inquiries “ Now 
here,” says you, ‘‘ here’s a clue,” and I’m not 
denying but it may be one Only, when you look 
into it, what does it amount to ’ Mr Annesley — 
saving your presence — was known for a stem 
man you may take it for certain he’d made 
enemies ovei there, and these Hindus are the devil 
(saving your presence again, ma’am) for nursing 
a grudge “ Keep a stone in your pocket seven 
years , turn it, Iceep it for another seven , ’twill 
he ready at hand for youi enemy ” — that’s their 
way But, to begin with, an old pgi is nothing 
stiange to meet on a ship before she clears these 
beggais in the Bast will creep in anywhere And, 
next, you’ll hardly maintain that an old beggarman 
(“seventy years old, if a day” said Orchard) 
was going to take an active man like Mr Annesley 
and cram him bodily through a cabin window ’ 
’Tis out of nature And yet when we broke into 
the cabin, twenty-four hours later, there was not 
a trace of him only his boxes neatly packed, his 
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wEtife tE^y staifd Blidgwan Dass broke from them 
4.n4 laa m pursxut 

“■ “ Not w ixkout thy blesbing ' O Annesley 
go not before thou hast blessed me ' ’ 

Two davb latei at sunset, a child watching a 
Wiow ihe heimit’s spimg saw him bmp back 
TO rr and dnnk and seat himself agam at the entrance 
of the ca^ e - and pelted down to the village with 
the neiis And the people, who had supposed 
him gme foi e\ ei, swaimed up and about the cave 
TO assure themsehes 

‘ Alas ' said tbe holy man, gazmg out upon 
the TWibght when at length all had departed leavmg 
him m peace Cannot a man be anywhere 
alone wtrh Ood ’ And yet>’ he added, ‘ I was 
snmethmg ■« istful foi their love ’ ” 

***** 

(A century after Annesley’s disappearance ) 

‘ See here EUerton, the rock is cavemed and 
the gun must have broken tbiongh the roof It 
doesn’t look to me like a natural cavern, either 
Hi ' half a dozen of yon, clear away this rubbish 
and let me have a neaier look ' 

The men turned to and heaved away the fallen 
stones under which the watei oozed muddily 

' Just as I thought • Nature never made a 
hole like this ’ 

“An exclamation mterrupted bim It came 
from one of the relief party who had clambered 
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into the cavern and was spading there in the loose 
soil 

“ ‘ What IS It ? ’ 

“ ‘ A skeleton sir ’ — Stretched here as natural 
as life ’ 

“ The General disniounled and clambered to 
the entrance followed by his stafi officer As 
they reached it the man stooped again and rose 
with something in his hand 
“ ‘ Eh ? a begging bowl ’ 

“ Not a doubt of it ’ said the stafi officer, as 
his chief passed it to him He exammed it turning 
it slowly ovei m his hands ‘ It's clear enough, 
though curious We have struck the den of 

some old hermit of the hills, some holy man ’ 

“ ‘ ^\Tio pitched his camp heie for the sake of 
the water spring no doubt ’ 

“■ ■ Queer taste ' said the stafi officer sagely ‘ I 
wonder how the deuce he picked up his food ’ 

“ ‘ Oh the hill men hereabouts will travel 
leagues to visit and feed such a man ’ 

“ ‘ That doesn’t explam why his bones lie im- 
buried ’ 

“■ ' No ’ The General mused for a moment* 
' Found anything else ’ ’ he demanded sharply 
“ The searchers reported ‘ Nothing,’ and wished 
to know if they should bring the skeleton out mto 
the light 

“ ‘ No, cover him up decently and fall m 
limber up the gun ’ ” 




CHAPTER I 

Samuel Annesley Proceeds to India 

India a’^great attraction for adventurous young Englishmen 
in the period following the Restoration — The East India 
Company s policy at the time officially described as 
‘ Trade, not Grandeur ” — The Company nevertheless 
eager to possess attributes of sovereignty — Establish- 
ment of a mint at Bombay — Annesley and two other 
youths appointed to work the mint machinery —Annes- 
ley s ancestry — ^Embarkation for India— A curiously 
assorted company as felJow-paseengers — Soldiers — IVomen 
emigrants — Speculations as to Annesley’s marnage 

I N the period following the Restoration the ser- 
vice of the East India Company had many 
attractions for the adventuioiis young English 
man to whom a long period of exile presented no 
terrors Those were years m which the English 
Sot JSxsI .a ms Jndra 

in circumstances offering some assurance of per- 
manency Fort St Geoige, erected on the sandy 
wastes of the Coiomandel Coast, was alieady 
attracting to itself a population and industry 
worthy of the future City of Madras On the 

31 
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western coast the island of Bombay, part of the 
dower of Charles II’s hapless bride, in like fashion 
was witnessing the establishment on sound founda- 
tions of a commercial and manufacturing centre 
destined in a later generation to be second to none 
in Asia 

Further north on the same coast at Surat, the 
English were masters of a trade which embraced 
a wide range of merchandise and whose ramifica- 
tions extended on one side to the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea and on the other to the Malayan 
States and those parts of the Eastern Archipelago 
where the jealous scrutiny of the Dutch could be 
evaded The Company’s influence was steadily 
increasing as fresh spheres of action were entered 
upon and more of the nerve centres of Eastern 
trade were touched 

For the first time, perhaps the fascination of 
India cast its spell upon the English people 
Moved by the charm of Milton’s sonorous verse 
men turned their eyes to the Gorgeous East, ’ 
ready to recognise in the developments of their 
country’s power in that quarter a revival of the 
glories of the Elizabethan period when Drake and 
Ealeigh and Hawkins were opening a new world 
to English commerce “ The wealth of Ormuz 
and of Ind ” was a powerful lure, but it was not 
the only attraction The spirit of pure adventure 
deep down in the national temperament was 
stirred by prevailing influences to manifestations 
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of no ordinary character Aiistocratic youths,^ 
pioneers of a noble race of hunteis, braved 
the penis and discomforts of the Eastern passage 
foi a spell of big-game shooting in that paradise 
of the sportsman, Southern India Lads of respect- 
able parentage,^ concealing themselves on the 
Company’s ships, stole out to India intent on mak- 
ing acquaintance at first hand with the wonders 
ot the mysterious East Meanwhile, into the 
Company’s service poured m continuous stream 
some of the best young blood of the country 
The regular emoluments offered were on a miserable 
scale, but there was conclusive evidence of the 
lucrativeness ot an Indian career in the positions 
which returned Anglo-Indians filled m the fash- 

^ Lord Goring Tia? one of big-game hunters 

With a companion, a German of good family, be wunt out to 
India in the later \ears of the seventeenth century He died 
on the \o>age home after spending three years in the coun- 
try — at Kaiwar, then as now a good centre from vhich to 
conduct sporting ♦ '^peditions 

“ Thu fidlowmg t ntiy from the Records supplies an example 
ot this surreptitious Indian touring in the seventeenth cen- 
tury “Mr Edmond Woodroff, a druggist, who went to 
Bonjbay on ye Diana without his father’s knowledge, who 
18 a person of quality and designed his preferment here, and 
having apply VI to us that bis son might return or be employed 
by ye Company we order that on information of his qualifi- 
cations, sobriety and seriousness, you do imploy him as may 
best serve us or else send him home by ye next shipping , 
his father or bee will satisfy the charges of his transporta- 
tion ” — ^Letter to the Bombay Council from the Court of 
Directors 11 pt , lb89 — Home Misc , Vol 29 
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lonable world This class was not so numerous, 
nor was it so wealthy as the Nabob fraternity of 
a later era, when Clive made immensely rich by 
the fiuits of his conqLuests, was “ astonished at his 
own moderation ” as he contemplated in letio- 
spect the prolific field in wrhich he had laboured 
and fought 

The exiles, however, included men of coniider- 
ahle distinction who impressed their personalities 
upon a world markedly deficient in the elements 
of experience and wide and varied knowledge to 
which they could lay special claim So it hap- 
pened that Indian openings were eagerly sought 
by the aspiring youth of the time Some like 
Thomas Pitt, the progenitor of Chatham and his 
illustrious son — ‘ the Pilot that weathered the 
storm” — ^who were ambitions, made a short cut 
to wealth by defying the Company and embarking 
on enterprises of their own within the prohibited 
sphere of Eastern trade , others ol the type of the 
hero of the present work weie invested with the 
sacred thread of the Company’s hierarchy and he- 
came “ Covenanted Servants ” The two classes, 
though separated by an impassable gulf m the 
Book of Principles of India House, had much m 
common as later pages will show But it was the 
regular official body that attracted natuially the 
larger number of aspirants to an Indian caieer, 
and for the time being it is the one with which we 
are exclusively concerned 
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India at the beginning of the fourth quarter of 
the seventeenth century, when the story opens, 
was to the East India Company in a marked degiee 
still a land of doubt in all that concerned policy 
Not without good reason did the directors hesitate 
to adopt a definite line Profound changes were 
taking place in the internal organisation of the 
country the end of which no man could foresee. 
There was then proceedmg one of those elemental 
movements which occur once eveiy few hundred 
years to remind the world of the transitonness of 
the mightiest empires Mogul power, which had 
reached its zenith a few decades before m Shah 
Jehan’s splendid reign, was now, under Aurung- 
zebe’s oppressive rule, visibly on the wane At 
Agra and Delhi the sculptured glories of that most 
opulent period of Indo-Saracenic art in which 
men, to use Heber’s phrase, “ built like Titans 
and finished like jewellers,” were still m their 
pristine grandeur But the Mogul Government 
itself was stricken with a mortal disease of whose 
incurable character every new decade furnished 
additional proofs 

The peril which threatened it came from the 
formidable revival of Hindu power under Mah- 
ratta auspices, which — originating in the internecine 
warfare conducted between the Mogul Emperors 
and the Mohammedan dynasties of the South, 
Ahmednugger and Bijapur, — had derived new 
strength from the consummate leadership of Sivaji 
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the great Mahratta leader This redoubtable 
chieftain rallied to his banners all the fighting 
elements of the virile race from which he sprung, 
and by force of character and military qualities 
of no common order welded them into a weapon 
of aggression of terrible efficiency m the then 
conditions of India, Mounted on fleet wiry horses, 
living like locusts on the country which they 
traversed, these hardy guerilla warriors by their 
swift movements and daring tactics were able 
with piactical impunity to defy the Imperial 
power The full trial of strength between the 
panoplied might of the Mogul Government and 
the Mahratta hosts had yet to come at the period 
of which we are treating, but the menace was there 
in all its sinister significance, and already the hand' 
wnting was beginning to appear on the wall 
In such circumstances the Court of Directors, 
even it no other grounds existed for caution, would 
justifiably have moved with circumspection But 
apart altogether from the state of afiairs in India 
the conditions were not favourable to the adoption 
of a bold policy, or indeed any policy at all other 
than that of making the best of trading opportuni- 
ties as they offered themselves Plain merchants 
intent on successful barter, they regarded their 
valuable possessions of Bombay and Madras almost 
entirely m the light of useful centres at wffiich 
profitable busmess was to be done free from the 
costly restramts and irksome disabilities experi- 
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eneed at their factories settled on native territory 
Their sovereign rights pleased them when it came 
to a question of exercising authority, but they 
shrunk from the payment of the inevitable price 
of conquest even when it assumed the peaceful 
form it did in these instances Trade, not gran- 
deur, 18 our object,” wrote the Court to Gerald 
Aungier, the able Governor of Bombay, a year or 
two prior to the time of the opening of our narra- 
tive Poor Aungier had done his plain duty by 
fortifying Bombay, and the mercantile minded 
gentry at India House winced at the bill But 
It was not long, as we shall find, before the tune 
changed m that quarter and the depreciatory view 
of the Company’s role gave place to a blusteious 
assertiveness Meanwhile, though the directors 
were humbly disposed when they surveyed their 
responsibilities in the light of the latest bill of 
costs for fortifications and other indispensable 
paraphernalia of sovereignty, they were ready, and, 
indeed, eager to make expenments in Government 
and assume all the attributes of absolute power 
One of their cherished projects from the earliest 
years of the occupation of Bombay was the estab- 
lishment of a mint They attached a value to 
this institution as a source of profit rather than as a 
symbol of sovereignty and it was developed on 
these Imes At the outset the Bombay Mint was 
chiefl.y occupied in the production of copper coi n s 
and tin tokens known as hud'je rooks which then. 
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and for a great many years snbseqnently, were 
a common form of currency at tbe Indian ports 
and in Malaya and the Eastern Archipelago. 
These mitial efiorts were so far successful finan- 
cially that the Court determined to make the mmt^ 
ing of com a more definite object of their Indian 
adventure and to this end nought and obtamed 
from Charles II formal power m the new charter 
srranted by that monarch to establish a mmt at 
Bombay 

The equipment of the new, or to speak more 
correctly, the leoigani'ed institution then engaged 
their attention, and they procured from English 
makers machtnery for miUmg coin of the type 
employed m the Eoyal ^Muit To ensure the suc- 
cessful working of the somewhat complicated 
apparatus the Court adopted the expedient of 
givmg a prehmmary training m its use to three 
youths who had joined its service for employment 
in the East One of the trio was Samuel Annesley 
the central figure of this story who at the time m 
1677, when he stepped across the threshold of the 
old India House to receive his credentials as a 
covenanted servant of the Company, rvas of the 
age of mneteen vears 

The youthful cadet thus selected bore a name 
honoured and respected m the England of that day 
The eldest son of Dr Samuel Annesley, the well- 
known Dissenting divine the fnend of Defoe and 
the mtellectual exponent of the most cultured 
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foim of Nonconformity then in vogue he belonged 
to the very elect of the Nonjnrmg flock His 
family descended from the same stock as that of 
the Earls of Anglesey, and his father, according to 
his contemporaries, showed in his fine features and 
dignified beanng the outward marks of aiisto- 
cratic lineage 

Samuel Annesley the younger probably enjoyed 
the usual educational advantages of a well-to-do 
city -bred youth of his day His letters show him 
to have been a man with some capacity for literary 
expression and he possessed a knowledge of ac- 
counts which could not have been picked up 
casually in the intervals of his othei duties With 
fair confidence we may assume that he owed his 
appointment to the Company s sen ice to his 
fathei\ friendship vith inembero of the Court of 
Directors The Puritan element in the higher 
ranks of the Company was strong at this period, 
and it IS ceitini that a good many of the directors 
had at one tune oi anothei sat imder ” Dr 
Annesley either when he was Vicar of St Giles's, 
Ciipplegate, from 1658 to 1662 or later, after his 
ejection from the Iivmg when he was the much- 
mwAster of the famous meeting-house in 
Little St Helen’s Place Bichopsgate ^ 

^ “ The public ordination held bv the Nonconformists 
afnr th Bartholomew x\ct was performed in the Chapfl 
Dr Caiam} was one of those ordained on this occasion 
The first JvJmister hero was Dr Samuel Annesle} , the grand- 
fatbei of John and Charles tVesle^ Th» father of Daniel 
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In any event Dr Annesley had sufficient influ- 
ence to obtain the ear of the authorities at India 
House, and the selection of his son was almost 
certainly made with a full recognition of the im- 
peccable character of the lad’s parentage, for the 
Company set great store upon the godliness of its 
agents and never lost an opportunity of preaching 
in its despatches to the East the virtues of high 
thinking and pious living Its confidence in the 
outward signs of righteousness was often sadly 
betrayed by worthless servants whose hypocritical 
graces had earlier won approbation, but the insist- 
ence on a respectable upbnngmg which went hand 
m hand with the enforcement of the directors’ 
standards of piety did undoubtedly contribute 
to the elevation of the status of the Company’s 
service Men like the two Oxendens of Surat, 
Gerald Aungier, Streynsham Master and others 
of these older Anglo Indian officials who could be 
named, were the equals in every respect of the high- 
minded men who in ? later generation worked and 
died in the service of the Government of India 

It IS clear from the records that the directors 
were deeply concerned in the successful working 
of then' mmt venture In two separate com- 
munications forwarded in March, 1678, they re- 
ferred m some detail to the coining machinery 
They intimated that it was intended for the 

Defoe worshipped m this church and also the son ” — The 
Churches and Chapel, 0/ Old London, bv J G White 
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manufacture of milled money, and they compla- 
cently expressed the anticipation that this new 
style of com would be much appreciated in 
India Mention was made of the training which 
Annesley and two other cadets, Gfeorge Cook and 
John Morns, had received, and a special injunction 
was laid upon the officials in Bombay to see that 
the keys for working the machinery were always 
in responsible hands In order that there might 
be no failure of plans a copy of diiections for the 
use of the machinery was transmitted, with the 
observation that “though they (the machines) 
have cost us a very great summe of money yet wee 
hope by your industry they will be improved to our 
advantage ” As will be discovered later, the 
directors’ sanguine expectations were falsified 
About the last of the needs of the Bombay execu- 
tive when the consignment reached its destination 
was a coinage plant 

Appaiently Annesley sailed for India about the 
time these letters were despatched We may 
picture the scene which accompanied his departure 
The Indiaman, a taut ship of not more than 500 
tons, IS straining at her moorings at Blackwall 
awaiting the signal to cast off which will be given 
by the captain when presently he comes on board 
with his final instructions from India House 
About the decks is a mass of impedimenta — passen- 
gers’ baggage and the rest — awaiting stowage as 
soon as opportunity offers, which will be later 
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when the vessel is dropping down the river with 
the tide In the waist of the ship and on the poop 
are gathered m groups the passengers and their 
friends who have oome to bid what fox many of 
them will be a last farewell, for the Indian climate, 
or more correctly speaking the Englishman’s mode 
of hie in the East, claims a heavy toll at this time 
Our hero has his own party of fiiends from the 
shoie to speed his departure Conspicuous m 
the throng is his father’s tall hgure, upright still 
m spite of the weight of nearly three score and ten 
years that it carries His mother, too, would have 
been there and some of the many brotheis and 
sisters of the young cadet Amongst the lattei 
may have been Susanna, a little fair- haired, bright- 
eyed girl of nine, who ten years later was to wed 
Samuel Wesley the elder, and through that union 
to become the mother of John Wesley, the great 
founder of Methodism 

Samuel Wesley himself was possibly also a par- 
ticipator in the scene He was then at school at 
Mr Morton’s famous academy at Newington 
Green, and as the ties of intimai y between promi- 
nent Nonjunng tamilies were stiong, he was pro- 
bably a pla}^ mate of the Anuesley cmldren at then 
home m Bishopsgate The venerable father would 
no doubt have tendered his son a few woids of 
parting ad\i(e and exhortation couched in the 
well-chosen language which he knew' so well how 
ho employ. The mother, pale and apprehensive 
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for the future of her first- bom, must have added 
her afiectjonate wishes foi his safety and happiness 
m the strange land to which he was proceeding, 
while little Susanna in her calm serious way would 
have offered her tribute of childish regret at the 
loss of a big brother whom she possibly looked up 
to after the manner of sisters How the pro- 
spective exile himself was affected we can only 
suimise In aftei-life he was known pre-eminently 
as a hard man, and it is possible that his dour 
nature withstood the sentimental influences which 
were crowding in upon him in that farewell 
interview in vhich he took what w'as to be in the 
full sense of the teim final leave of his family and 
country 

Annesley’s voyage to India was uneventful as 
Indian voyages usually weie at that period The 
old hoirois ot the passage were to a large extent 
only evil memoiies Scurvy, which formerly deci- 
mated the crews, had been almost completely 
banished by the use of antiscorbutics and the 
adoption of a more lational dietary The ships 
were of bettei lines than the eailiei ones and their 
handling left little to be desiied, for the crews were 
of the first breed of seamen which sailed the seas 
in that or any age, and their commanders were men 
of great proficiency in navigation and skilled m 
the arts of offence and defence, a knowledge of 
which was then supremely important as a qualifi- 
cation for a command in the Company’s service 
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An East Indiaman of that day and for genera- 
tions to come, in point of fact, was a man-of-war 
in all but name It earned a crew out of all pro- 
portion to its needs as a simple merchantman, and 
it was armed quite as heavily as the King’s vesseL 
of the same tonnage This militant character 
had been imposed upon the Company’s fleet fiom 
the first by the violence of the rivalry between 
nations for the Eastern trade In succession the 
Company’s ships had fought the Portuguese and 
the Dutch, and soon they were to be called upon 
to meet the splendid ships of the France of 
Louis XIV, when that monarch’s bid for world 
dominion carried the Bourbon lilies across the 
seas to the East and Francois Martin laid the 
foundation of Pondicherry 

The ships trading with India towards the close 
of the seventeenth century carried a curioush 
assorted company In addition to returning 
officials and probationers like Anuesley and his 
companions there were to be found on every East 
Indiaman recruits for the Company’s military 
forces at their Eastern settlements For the most 
part raw youths lured from the purlieus of the 
Thames-side by the ghtter of the East, as it was 
presented to them in the freely squandered wages 
of the returned seaman, or men of dubious char- 
acter who “ left their country for their country’s 
good” under the pressure of circumstances too 
strong to be resisted, they formed a motley and 
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somewhat unsavoury company The sternly applied 
discipline of the ship kept then ungovernable m- 
stincts within bounds while they were on the sea 

But on landing they threw off all restraint and 
a large proportion of them fell victims to their 
excesses m the earliest stage of their Indian careers 
Where actual debauchery did not exact its penalty, 
climatic influences stepped in to work their fell 
strength on the constitutions of these hapless 
Englishmen Miseiably housed, impropeily 
clothed and ted, and caieless of the rules of conduct 
which govern the well-regulated lives of Europeans 
in the tropics, they died off like flies tiom “ fever 
and flux” — ^the sinister t\Mn evils which darkly 
shadow the records of these early days of English 
settlement of the East Even seen through the 
mist of years, this sacrifice of English life, largely 
through indifference and neglect, has an inexpres- 
sibly sad aspect The wonder is that with the 
appalling tale of moitahty to be fotmd in every 
despatch that went fiom the India of these days 
the Company was able to obtain new recruits for 
itb military service 

It was not on the military side exclusively that 
the Company was reinforcing the ranks of the 
English in its new settlement at Bombay at this 
juncture From the time (in 1668) that the ad- 
ministration had been taken over from the Crown 
the Court of Directors had entertained the idea 
of colonising the island with English They sent 
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out m successive batctes aumbers of young Eng- 
lish women on the assumption that they would 
wed their civil and military servants, and in time 
create a flourishing English community which 
would be a tower of strength for them in the further- 
ance of their trade designs No stranger delusion 
ever entered the heads of the merchants of Leaden- 
hall Street than that on these lines a tropical settle- 
ment could be created 

The futility of the scheme was early demon- 
strated Some of the better class of the female 
immigrants married offi.cidls, but the less fortunate'' 
were left on the hands of the Government, and just 
before Annesley went out the Council m Bombay 
wrote home making a special appeal to the Court 
for power to alleviate the sufferings of these unfor- 
tunate creatures, warning the unctuous gentry at 
India House that unless support was given them 
“ they must either starve or do worse, having not 
a groat to help themselves ” The trouble appears 
to have been that the women, perhaps not unnatur- 
ally, wanted to marry into the higher ranks of the 
officials “Those that come out yearly, be they 
what they will at their arrival,” wrote the Bombay 
Council, “ all pretend to be gentlewomen, high 
bom, great parentage and relations, and scome 
to marry under a factor or commission officer, 
though ready to starve ” 

The directors would listen to none of this non- 
sense They grudgingly granted an allowance 
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to the women with clothes “according to the 
countne lashion/’ but m forwarding a fresh con- 
signment of women — ^they were invoiced after 
the fashion of bales of goods — ^they intimated that 
they sent with them a list setting forth their 
“ qualitie and condition, for whatsoever they 
may pretend when they come thither they appear 
no other here ” As there had been complaints 
of the conduct of some of the earliei immigrants 
a furthei intimation was given that none were 
sent but “ such as are civill,” and an injunction 
was laid upon the Bombay Council that if any mis- 
behaved themselves they were to be sent home, 
for “ wee are sensible of the mischief of bad 
example,” added the directors 

Amongst Annesley’s fellow-passengers were a 
party of these lemale colonists, and we may permit 
ourselves the speculation that during the voyage he 
made the acquaintance amongst them of his future 
wife We cannot say this tor certain, as there is no 
record of his mairiage, but be must hare entered 
into the wedded state at an early stage m his Indian 
careei, and as he was limited in his selection to a 
very small class, the chances are that he found the 
woman who was to be his partner in life from those 
female passengeis who had been associated with 
him m the close intimacy that a long voyage brings. 

It is a curious fact, and one which may be noted 
here, that no mention is made in the records until 
the close of his life of Mrs Annesley The circum- 
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stance is the more remarkable as every year a list 
of European inhabitants at the Company’s settle- 
ments was sent home The explanation may be 
that Mrs Annesley resided during the greater 
part of her married life either at Surat or m Eng- 
land The Surat names are few, confined for 
the most part to officials and “ free merchants,” 
and from omissions which are clear on the face of 
the records it is to be surmised that the Company 
did not require an exact register of the female por- 
tion of the community resident outside their own 
territory Not, however, that the directors were 
indifferent to the domestic ties of then servants 
They not only exercised a more ox less rigid 
supei vision ovei the piospective brides who went 
out to the East, but apparently, through their 
President, they exercised the right of vetoing any 
union which the local Council deemed unsuitable 
A case m point is supplied by an incident which 
figures m the records at a somewhat later period 
than that at which the narrative opens While 
Sir John Gayer, the then Governor of Bombay, was 
at Surat an appeal was forwarded to him from one 
of the Company’s officials on the island for per- 
mission bo many the widow of a brother official 
The lady’s chaiacter, judging fiom the rude epi- 
thet applied to her in the official correspondence, 
was somewhat damaged, and though the love- 
lorn petitioner protested that unless he were allowed 
to marry he could not be happy, the stein Presi- 
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dent refused his sanction, ohserviiig that while 
there was only a possibility that bis disappoint- 
ment would mar his happiness, they presumed that 
he would be “inevitably miserable” if he were 
so foolish as to wed the too lively widow In order 
to make their edict the more eSective and to 
prevent “ the utter ruine ” of the applicant, 
Gayer directed that the woman should be deported 
from the island unless she had mended her ways 
Later, a fresh and more urgent appeal being made 
by the prospective biidegroom, and an assurance 
being forthcoming from the Depoty 
that the widow had “ much reformed,” the mar- 
riage was permitted 



CHAPTER II 

Aungier’s Bombay 

Annesley’a landing in Bombay — A promising settlement 
created largely by the genius of Gemld Aimgier — ^Aungier s 
tactful Government — He incurs the displeasure of the 
Court of Directors — ^Aungier’s defence of his administra- 
tion — His death and character — A great terror spreading 
o\er India owing to the rise of Mahratta power under 
Sivaji — Henry Oxcnden's views of the Mahratta peril — 
crisis precipitated by the seizure by the Mahrattas of the 
island oi Kenery at the entrance of Bombay Harbour — 
Lieut Thorpe s disa<^trous expedition to Kenery — Capt 
Richard Keigwm's subsequent victory over the Mahrattas 
near Kenery — ^The Court of Directors’ hesitatmg mstruc- 
tions m regard to the Mahratta occupation of Kenery — 
The Bombay Council makes peace with Sivaji — Death of 
Sivaji — Auiungzebe’s policy — Mogul occupation of Kenery 
— Anne&leys transfer to Surat — The Bombay Mihtia — 
Cruel military discipline 

I N the early months of 1678 Annesley landed in 
Bombay The settlement at which he spent 
the first period of his exile was a widely different 
place from the stately Impenal City which now 
forms the Gate of India ’’ At the most the 
inhabitants did not number more than fifty or sixty 
thousand and these were scattered over the island, 

50 
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though, the majority were crowded m the native 
town clusteied about the fort, the walls of which 
were then appioachmg completion Still, it was 
a fair prospect for the young Englishman to look 
upon — this promising town by the blue waters of 
the beautiful harbour ovei which the sunlight 
danced with a joyous brilliancy very fascinating 
to one whose eyes had been accustomed to the 
subdued radiance of a W estern sun reflected in the 
muddy waters of the Pool hard by London Bridge 

Those were not days when fiom eveiy point of 
vantage in the ocean floated the national flag m 
token of the country’s power Only a short time 
previously a victorious Dutch squadron had swept 
up the Medway and inflicted upon England the 
most humiliating reverse it had sustained at sea 
for geneiations English power and prestige in 
Charles II’s careless hands were at their lowest ebb, 
and one looked in vain in Europe for evidence of 
that dominance which a few years earlier imder 
Cromwell’s masterly was almost everywhere 

apparent Only here in India could the spirit of 
the race be traced in anythmg like a character 
worthy of its high purpose For the Bombay which 
AnnesVey saw with hrs &st ghxopse of India was 
one of those early miracles of Imperial achievement 
of which the present generation of Britons knows 
unfortunately too little 

It was the creation of one man’s genius and pains- 
taking statesmanship puisued with patient endea- 
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voTii m the face of the obstructions and discourage- 
ments of an Ignorant and narrow-minded oligarchy 
at home and the opposition of a jealous and quarrel- 
some officialdom on the spot Misgovernment 
and an ill-conceived economy in later years served 
to dissipate the heritage of power which had been 
built up at this incomparable strategic and commer' 
cial centre, but nothing that happened can dim 
the lustre of the work of Gerald Aungier, the great 
administrator who was the true founder of Bombay 
Gerald Aiingier died at Suiat only a few months 
before Annesley reached India Aungiei came of 
the Irish family which gave the Earls of Longford 
to the peerage ^ He served his apprenticeship in 
India under Sir George Oxenden, the able Chief 

Gerald Anngier was tlie grandson of Six Francis Aungier, 
the Master of the RolU in Ireland who married Douglas 
youngest sister of Gerald Earl of Kmtore, and who was elected 
to the peerage as Baron Aungier in the peerage of Ireland in 
1621 On the death of the hrst peer the title descended to Dx 
Ambrose, who married Gnseld Aungier, the younger daughter 
of Lancelofc Bulkeley, the Archbishop of Dublin The Governor 
of Bombay was the second son of Dr Aungier Francis, Ger- 
ald’s elder brother, was created Earl of Longford in 1677 
This peer died without issue in 1700 and the family honours 
devolved upon hia brother Ambrose whn dj[e,d ul 1704 alaA 
without issue The Earldom of Longford then became extinct 
and the family estates descended to the late peer^a sister, Mrs 
Ludlow Upon that lady’s decease the property passed to 
the Earl of Longford’s nephews, Francis Cuff and James 
Macartney, by an equal division A granddaughter of the 
former married Thomas Pakenham, who became Earl of Long- 
ford in a revi\ed creation 
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of Suiat, in the days of the factoiy’s gieatest pros- 
perity, and it was from the same supeiior that he 
received his mstiuctions for a special mission to 
Bombay when that island should have been taken 
ovei from the Poituguese m 1662 A man of 
high purpose, serenity of disposition, and with a 
wide outlook, Aungier was admirably adapted for 
the work of a pioneer in a new settlement When 
he assumed supreme control of the Council’s 
affairs m Western India on Oxenden’s death in 
1672 he devoted himself heart and soul to the 
establishment of the settlement on a firm basis 
For seveial years he labouied incessantly at the 
work, and out of somewhat chaotic conditions 
e\olved a station which promised to become one of 
the finest centies of Euiopean effoit in Asia He 
was especially successful in his dealmgs with, the 
Indian population Under his just and gentle 
rule a polyglot community numbering many thou- 
sands diawn tiom all parts of the adjacent coast 
took loot on the island A peace-loving, indus- 
trious company, they looked up to the kindly 
English Governor and brought their disputes to 
him with a complete assurance that his decision 
would be an equitable one The trust was never 
betiayed Aungier in his policy ever held the 
balance equally between the vaiious sections of 
the population His measures weie singularly 
fai -sighted, anticipating the highest piinciples of 
Biitish administration m a later and nioie settled 
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age One of ins acts was the establishment of a 
representative system by which each caste ap- 
pointed a mouthpiece authoritatively to voice 
then wishes and discuss their grievances with 
him 

The general principles by which Aungier was 
guided m his administration are reflected m the 
instructions which he left to Philip Gyffard, his 
deputy, when he departed for Suiat in September, 
1675 Gyfiard was to labour to the utmost of 
his power “to discountenance and punish vice,” 
especially among the English, “ though blessed be 
God they are much reformed of what they were ” 
He was to prevent “ all bribery, extortion, common 
bairittmg,* and vexatious causes of law,” and in 
general he must “ take care that all the inhabi- 
tants ot what quality or condition soever have 
impartial justice done them without favour or 
respect of persons ” 

Aungier proceeded ‘ The people of the island 
consisting of several nations and languages dis- 
united and disagreeing among themsehes, you 
must endeavour to carry an equal hand of favour, 
justice and protection towards all, without pre- 
ieiTing one ’before the other” In hue, Aungiei 
anticipated in almost its language the noble Pro- 
clamation of Queen Victoria on the assumption 
of the Gov ernment of India by the Ciown m 1858, 

* Barratry The practice of exciting and encouraging law- 

BUltB 
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a document whicli is held by Indians to be the 
charter of their rights 

In addition to being a clever administrator 
Aungier possessed a military capacity of no mean 
order His qualities were severely tested in 1673, 
when RickloS van Goens, the Dutch Admiral, 
appeared oS the coast with a fleet of twenty-two 
ships with the intention of capturing Bombay 
Immediately the Hollander’s plans were disclosed 
the English Governoi, to adopt the words of Orme 
the historian, “ exerted himself with the calmness 
of a philosopher and the courage of a centurion ” 
to meet the threatened attack Defences were 
hastily thrown up at points where a landing could 
he effected Aungier himself working at the excava- 
tions in order to stimulate the zeal of the inhabi- 
tants Simultaneously the island Militia was re- 
organised and trained as far as the circumstances 
allowed for the important role allotted it of defend- 
ing the new outwoiks So effective were Aungier’s 
dispositions that though Van Goens had on his 
ships no fewer than 6,000 Europeans, 1 ,000 of whom 
were soldiers, he never attempted a serious land- 
ing Thus was averted the greatest danger that 
ever threatened Bombay of passing under foreign 
European domination 

Aungier, m spite of his splendid qualities, was 
not able to satisfy the exacting requirements of 
his masteis He had committed the unpardon- 
able sin of extravagance — as that term was re- 
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garded at India House True, the money he 
spent was used almost exclusively on fortifications 
and equipment indispensable in the then circnm- 
stances of Bombay The sapient authorities m 
Leadenhall Street were oblivious to the exigency 
of the situation and attributed the expenditure 
to their Governor’s soaring ambition In a long 
carping despatch sent out they rated Aungier m 
set terms for his supposed arrogance of tempera- 
ment Nothmg could have been wider of the 
mark than this attack and certainly nothing moie 
unjust 

When Aungier received the despatch there lay 
upon him the shadow of mortal illness Long 
residence in the tropics with the strain of an arduous 
and responsible position had nearly done their 
work That his natural spirit was not abated, 
however, is shown by the terms of his reply to the 
ungenerous censure of his employers In language 
which reflects the quiet contemplative temperament 
of the man, he set forth a defence which was unan- 
swerable Accepting their “ prudent check with 
all humble thankfulness, for wee know it is designed 
for our good as well as your owne,” he yet besought 
them to accept his lepresentations according to 
their wonted candour 

“ There is,” he said, “ a time and season for 
all things under the sunn a time to plant, to build, 
to fortifye, to defend in war, to show the solem- 
mty of government, to give God thanks tor meicys 
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received and for their contiaiyb , and as there is 
a time soe there are proper means to be used accord- 
ing to number, weight, measure and place, the due 
application or misapplication whereof are the 
surest marks (if anything can be sure) to ]udge of 
human actions by ” 

“ Their President,” he went on to say, “ during 
his three and a half years ’service in Bombay hath 
by an unforeseen Providence been exeicised in 
most of those facnltys, not drawne thereto by 
fond humour, self-seeking, or exotic zeal, but by 
the necessity and contingency of your affairs where- 
in he hath observed the rule of time, measure and 
place to the best of his judgment , in the manage- 
ment whereof he hath by God’s blessing much 
improved your mterest and served his Majestic, 
the nation’s and your light in the island, duiing 
the wan, to the hazzaid of his life and fortunes 
Nor can he accuse himself to have wronged you 
m your estate oi broke your orders by vaine ex- 
pense or used more grandnre than his predecessors 
on this side, or equaJls on the other side of India 
have done ” 

If he had erred through lack of experience it 
was no wonder, “ when it was considered that his 
calling is a merchant, that he nevei professed 
himself a soldier, lawyer, philosopher, statesman, 
and much less a Governoi The times he acted 
m were peiiUous, subject to frequent chargeable 
overtures which nothing you nor he could see or 
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prevent , and, therefore, he doth chearfully 
expect your more candid aspect upon his labours 
when you are pleased to take a due cognisance of 
the whole affair That as it becomes your wis- 
domes to think the worst of, and keep a jealous 
eye over a servant whom few of you doe know, and 
on actions which you did not expect, soe it will 
not misbecome your name now written on his fore- 
head to make his case in some respect your owne, 
and consider how far ill grounded information or 
misprison ought to prevail against him , under 
which notion he hopes that accusations of gran- 
dure will fall, when you have fully examined his 
manner of life, for (however now oddly represented) 
he trusts lu Glod to appeare noe such inconsiderate 
Sanca Panca as to play with that dangerous ser- 
pent, vanity, at your charge, since he knows well 
besides his accounts with God he must answer 
conscientiously to you also for what moneys shall 
he found so vainly expended ” 

*' To conclude, ’ said the writer, “ we doe in all 
meekness entreat your Honours to entertain a 
more favourable construction of our services, that 
wee may for once rejoice in your benignity and serve 
God and you in our several stations with comfort- 
able apprehension of your good eye towards us ” 
Aungier lived for more than a year after penning 
this pathetic and dignified defence of his policy 
His contemporaries in announcing his death, 
which occurred on June 30, 1677, spoke feelingly 
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of his sufferings during his long illness and of the 
sorrow which his demise had caused to all who 
knew him “ His wisdom, eminent perfections 
and care of your affairs will better commend his 
worth than wee can tell how to describe him 
observed the Council They spoke truly Aun- 
gier’s best memorial was his work, which as the 
years went by demonstrated with ever accumu- 
lating force the soundness of his policy This was 
the only menioiial he ever had After a perfunc- 
tory tribute of regret from the directors his name 
faded into oblivion 

Annesley arrived in India to find his occupation 
gone The mint was theie, and it was working 
after a fashion but there w^as no call for additional 
coinage The problem indeed was how to get rid 
of the money that was already minted There 
was no scope for its circulation outside the island^ 
and on the island itself the needs of the bazaar 
were day by day undergoing greater restriction. 
For a great tenoi was spreading over all India 
at this time Anarchical conditions hath soe 
extreamly altered the course and value of trade 
as IS hardly credible,” wrote the Bombay Council 
despondeiitly m a letter aewt to the dnceetois m 
the closing days of 1678 The change from the 
fair prospects which had earlier offered by the 
occupation of Bombay was brought about by the 
rise of the redoubtable Si\a]i, w^ho w^as at the 
summit of his remarkable career of conquest at 
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tlie time tliat the young wiitex ainved in India 

What wee lament is ” wrote Henry Oxenden, the 
then Deputy-Governor of Bombay, to hib superiors 
at home, “ that we cannot foresee any termination 
of his (Sivaji’s) Government, for he btill continues 
victorious even to a miracle, waging \rar with the 
potent Kings of Hmdostan and Duccan (the 
Deccanb against which he hath hitherto pro\ed 
successful and wee are fearful will continue soe 

Oxenden knew of whom he was writing, foi four 
yeais previously he had conducted a memoiable 
embassy to the renowned chieftain m his locky 
fortress at Ra]gurh,^ and had there witnessed the 
principal ceremonies, mrluding the weighing of 
Sivaji against gold which had accompanied the 
coronation of this astounding Eastern adventuiei 
The Company's agents under Oxenden's experi- 
enced directions were at this period maintaining 
good relations with the prince but the Mahiatta 
hosts rveie menacingly arrayed on the adjacent 
mainland, and, what was more disc^uieting, 81 va- 

^ Raigurh (or the Royal Fort originally called Ram, and 
known to the early European traders as “ the (xibraltar ot 
the East ’ ) Situated m the Mahad taluka of the Koiaba dife- 
tnct thirfcy-ti^o miles sou bh“ west of Poona It stands on the 
'Western Cfbauts and was regarded m the last century as 
one of the greatest strongholds in India Was invested 

hy a British force in 4pnl, 1818, and surrendered after a 
bombardment from the hill spur called Kil-Kai lasting 
fourteen days A treasure of fi\e lakhs oi coins was dis- 
covered amongst the rums of the fort — Gazetteer oi India 
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]i’s fleet was lurking about the coast ready to do 
battle with the Mogul squadrons which were also in 
the vicinity There were some anxious days in 
September, 1678, when the Mahrattas made an 
attempt to burn the Mohammedan ships anchored 
m the harbour The design was frustrated by 
the determined attitude assumed by the English 
authority, but the danger of a collision invohung 
the Company in the conflict which was devastating 
India and shakmg the Mogul Empire to its founda- 
tions was of too real a character to allow the Bom- 
bay Government to entertain any illusions as to 
the delicate position m which it stood in relation 
to the two combatants 

As the days slipped by and the Mahratta power 
revealed more and more its formidable strength 
as an engine of destiuctive warfare the anxiety 
of the English community in Bombay deepened 
A crisis was precipitated when, following upon 
some pieliminary operations, the Mahrattas seized 
Keneiy, the laiger of the two small islands known 
as Henery-Kenery, lying at the entrance of the 
harbour and practically commanding it Oxen- 
den adopted measures to stop the aggression, 
claiming the island for the King of England , but 
Sivaji’s commander took little notice of the pro- 
test Then Oxenden sent out a small expedition 
under Lieut Thorpe with disastrous results 
This “lash and inconsiderate officer,” in a fit of 
pot valiant aidour induced by over-indulgence in 
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arrack, m defiance of orders given by the Bombay 
Council landed with several of his men m the island 
The Mahrattas quickly took up the quarrel which 
he appeared to be so eager to pick A group of 
them attacked the little party on the beach with 
such determination that they were not able to 
offer more than a feeble defence In the sequel 
Thorpe was slain with several of his followers and 
the remainder of the force who had not disembarked 
were taken prisoners 

So flagrant an msult to the English power as 
this treacherous attack was could not remain 
unavenged As soon as the news reached Bombay 
the Council set to work to organise an expedition 
for the purpose of teaching the Mahrattas the 
lesson that they needed The only Company’s 
ship available at the moment was the Revenge, 
hut she was a handy vessel, and her commander, 
Minchin, was a stout old seaman who was to be 
trusted m an emergency Associated with the 
Revenge were two galleys and six other small 
craft, the whole being manned by 200 Europeans, 
two-thirds of the entire garrison, and co mm anded 
by Captam Richard Keigwm, the Military Com- 
mander of the settlement 

At daybreak on the morning of October 28 the 
little English flotilla, while at anchor near Kenery 
awaiting developments, was suddenly attacked 
by the enemy There was barely time for the 
vessels to get under weigh before Sivaji’s formidable 
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fleet of sixty craft, large and small, was assailing 
them with furious vigour At art early stage of 
the conflict one of the English galleys was captured 
by a boarding party, whereupon the other small 
craft, which were mainly manned by lascars, took 
to flight 

The Revenge was now left to carry on alone, and 
she did so in a manner worthy of her historic name- 
sake With her guns she contrived to keep the 
Mahrattas off for a time, but the number of her 
assailants was so great that while attention was 
being given to one group of hostile vessels another 
part of the Mahratta fleet was able to close in upon 
the Revenge and board her Matters were now 
decidedly critical, but Keigwin and Minchm were 
both old campaigners and were not slow to see 
how the situation might be turned to their advan- 
tage When the crowd of assailants on the deck 
was at its thickest they turned upon it a piece of 
ordnance loaded to the muzzle with small shot — 
grape The effect was deadly and it was decisive 
In a biief space the entiie Mahratta fleet was in 
retieat, desperately anxious to win the shelter of 
the shallow water over by the mainland before 
the Reienge could deal mth it It succeeded m 
evading the punishment that it anticipated, but 
it went back short of six ot its finest galleys which 
were sunk in the course of the fighting 

Keigwin was anxious to follow up his victosy 
by an onslaught on Sivaji’s fleet at its base, but 
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the Bombay Council were too fearful of the Mah- 
ratta chief’s resentment to embark upon any such 
enterprise Indeed, they weie so much under the 
spell of his sinister power that they omitted to 
take the eSective course of using the Company's 
European shipping to oust the Mahrattas from 
Kenery The golden opportunity passed Soon 
it became a question not whether the Mahrattas 
would be driven from Kenery by the English but 
whether the English would be ousted from Bombay 
by the Mahrattas Following upon the defeat oi 
the Mahratta fleet Sivaji had once more massed 
his legions upon the mainland opposite to Bombay 
with the apparent object of attempting a cowp dp 
main upon the island He kept the Bombay 
authorities in a painful state of suspense for week", 
and they sent home implormg for instructions as 
to how thej’ were to act m the future, “ otheru ise 
all will be lost,” they observed despairinglv 
They also asked urgently for “ 200 good English 
souldiers and not, they added, “such pitiful 
wretches as (are) now there that dare not look an 
enemy m the face ” 

The news of the Mahratta occupation of Kenerv 
came as a great shock to tUe directors Ifiey still 
cherished the belief that they could maintain their 
position m India without paying the price of do- 
minion Their invincible confidence in their policy 
of peaceful penetration had been shaken, but they 
clung tenaciously to the view that force was no 
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xemedy for the ills which beset their trade They 
sent out instructions \\hich showed the uncertain 
state ot their mind In one paracriaph they blamed 
the Bombay Council for not using the European 
ships to drive the Mahrattas from the island — 
“ an error not to be redressed ” In another 
they remarked that '' peace and not war was the 
element m which trade flourishes, and ’tis not the 
interest of a Company of merchants to launch 
into those great chaiges which immediately attends 
it, especially when the operation is considerable 
and the result hazardous ’’ 

Further on in the same communication they 
elaborated their views “Wee doe not intend,’’ 
they wrote, ‘‘you should m any hostile manner 
s^ze upon oi attempt to secuie the possession of 
Hendiy-Kendiy, because we are (as we ever were) 
averse to all kind of war in India, not only for that 
we would not maintain our trade by blood and the 
lives of men, but it would be a very great impru- 
dence for us at this distance (being merchants 
and engaged in Commerce) to contend with those 
great and mighty princes which might soon ob- 
struct 0111 trade and mine us , but we account 
iC a better way to keep a fair correspondence with 
all the princes w^here we tra flick ” 

“ You may observe the Dutch ” the directors 
proceeded, “though they doe sometimes engage 
in wai upon islands, yet they dare not medle with 
those great princes upon the maine land , and, 
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besides, we doe not think the place worth contest- 
ing for unto blood, especially lying at that dis- 
tance, but if yon should be injuriously assaulted 
at Bombay we would have you defend yourselves 
as well as you can ” 

Apparently the Court thought that “ fair cor- 
respondence ” was all that was needed to keep 
the Company out of mischief They also seemed 
to be of the opinion that because the occupied 
island was some distance from Bombay it was of 
small account Events soon showed that it was 
as easy to cham the huriicane as to stay the ag- 
gression of the powerful neighbours of the English 
n Bombay with fair words As for the negli- 
gibility of Hendry-Kendry, or Henery-Kenery — 
to give the islands their modern designation — ^the 
Indian authorities had reason for many years to 
rue the supineness of English policy at this period, 
until, in fact the islands, with the cession of Kenery, 
came definitely into British hands in 1840 

Anticipating the wishes of their superiors, the 
Bombay Council early m 1680 patched up a peace 
with Sivaji, the effect of which was to leave him 
in undisputed possession of Kenery Not long 
afterwards (on April 5, 1680) the famous Mahratta 
leader expired at his rocky fortress of Bajguih 
from the effects of excessive fatigue in a brilliant 
campaign which he had just successfully concluded 
Sivaji was a man of extraordinary genius for the 
quasi-guerilla warfare m which the Mahrattas 
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excelled The terror of his name had penetrated 
to every part of India where Mohammedan power 
was enthroned At the Mogul Court especially 
a lively diead was entertained of this dashing lord 
of many legions whose skilful tactics and whirl- 
wind movements were the despair of the slow mov- 
ing Imperial forces Aurungzebe hated him with 
a bitter hatred, not merely as a foe who gravely 
menaced his throne, but as a violator of aU that 
he held sacred — as the anti-Mohammed of a blas- 
phemous creed of insult and contumely Yet even 
the Emperor, narrow as weie his tenets and un- 
generous as was his natural disposition, on hear- 
ing of Sivap’s death was constrained to pay a 
tribute to his memory The Mahiatta leader was, 
he said, “ a great captain, and the only one who 
has had the magnanimity to raise a new kingdom 
whilst I have been endeavouring to destroy the 
ancient sovereignties of India ” 

Aurungzebe in the concluding sentence referred 
to his bitter and sustained campaign against the 
Ra]poot prmces whose territories he had ravaged 
for yeais previously with indecisive results The 
quairel had arisen out of the Emperor’s bigoted 
mfea&axes and more especially his imposition of a 
poll tax upon all non-Mussulmans The brave 
Rajpoot spuit had been stung to the quick uy 
this degiadmg measure Raja Jeswant Sing, the 
noble-minded ruler of Jodhpoie, whose fidelity to 
the Mogul power had previously been unwavering, 
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m words of lofty dignity reasoned with. Aurung- 
zebe on the cruelty and folly of his policy 
He recalled that the Emperor’s predecessor, 
Akbar, “ whose throne is now m heaven,” made no 
distinction between men, “ whether they were 
followers of Jesus, or of Moses or David, or Moham- 
med , were they Brahmins, were they of the sect 
of Dharians which denies the eternity of matter, 
or of that which ascribes the existence of the world 
to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counten- 
ance and favour ” Jehangir and Shah Jehan 
were (he said) just as liberal minded But dming 
His Majesty’s reign a change had come over things 
“ Your subjects are trampled under foot and eveiy 
province of your Empire is impoverished , de- 
population spreads and disputes accumulate ” 
How could the dignity of the sovereign be pre- 
served who employed his power in exacting heavy 
tribute from a people thus miserably reduced ’ 
“ It,” proceeded the old warrior, “ Your Majesty 
places any faith in those books by distinction 
called divine, you will there be instructed that 
God IS the God of all mankind, not the God of 
Mohammedans alone The Pagan and the Mussul- 
man aie equal in His presence Distinctions of 
coloui are of His ordination It is He who gives 
existence In your temples to His name the voice 
IS raised in prayer . in a house of images where 
a bell is shiken still He is the object of adoration 
To vilify the religion or customs of otliei men is 
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to set at naught the pleasuie of the Almighty 
When we deface a picture we naturally incur the 
resentment of the painter, and justly has the 
poet said, ‘ Presume not to arraign or scrutinize 
the various works of power divine ’ In fine, the 
tribute you demand from the Hindoos is repugnant 
to justice , it IS equally foreign from good policy 
as it must impoverish the country Moreover, 
it IS an innovation and an mfiingement of the 
laws of Hmdoostan ” 

This splendid lesson in toleration was lost on 
Auiungzebe, who was too bitter a sectarian to 
appreciate the truth that religious disabilities are 
the worst possible basis of government He went 
his nariow way, stimulating by his fanaticism the 
spirit of resistance amongst the Hindoo elements 
of the population which was tending more and more 
to undermine the formdations of his Empire 

Sivaji’s death gave a keener edge to Aurung- 
zebe’s desire to crush this upstart power which 
was menacing his throne and mocking his faith 
Collecting a mighty host, the Emperor, at a period 
somewhat later than that at which our narrative 
has leached, took the field and for the remainder 
oi hrs ifeign was engaged rn fraitless endeavours 
to suppress his elusive foe Though his campaigns 
belong to the general history of India, they had 
such an immense effect upon the interests of the 
English m Western India that they cannot alto- 
gether be Ignored 
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An immediate development of the situation 
created by the demise of the Mahratta leader was 
the seizure by the Sidhi Samhole, the Mogul 
Admiral, of Heneiy, the smaller of the twin islands 
at the entrance of Bombay Harbour This new 
complication almost drove the Bombay Council 
to despair “ The present state of this country 
IS under such unhappy and uncertame distempers 
that wee know not well what to write your hon- 
ours,” they gloomily remarked in their letter 
home announcing the Mogul irruption into the 
harbour 

What had depressed them more especially was 
the action of the Mogul Admiral, who, having gained 
a victory over the Mahrattas, was so “ pufied up ” 
that he “ now presumes to give laws in all that 
Bay (solely your Honours’ royalty), requiring all 
vessels from your island to take his passes or 
otherwise will seize them Besides, his men com- 
ing m great numbers ashore are soe insolent and 
abusive that if it be not suddenly remedied some 
dangerous consequences will ensue ” It was use- 
less to complain to the Governor of Surat, “ as he 
IS so exasperated at our making peace with Sivaji 
that be not only encourages but abets the Syddy 
m these abuses ” The Council warned the direc- 
tors that if some effectual step was not taken to 
remedy the situation the Company would lose the 
island They reiterated the warning a little 
later, stating as their settled opinion that if strong 
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measures were not adopted “ that most unhappy^ 
incomparable place will prove nothing but a con- 
stant trouble and damage to you ” 

Annesley all this time was learning the rudi- 
ments of his duty as a young official He seems 
to have got to work after a fashion on the mint 
machinery, but neithei he nor his fellow-officials 
could manage it satisfactoiily, and as, for the rea- 
sons explained, there was little call for com, the 
attempt was soon laid aside Annesley was 
given other duties of more pressing moment in 
the Accounts Department But business was so 
disoiganised m Bombay that before many months 
had elapsed he was transferred to the Surat Fac- 
tory In the inteival he doubtless took a hand 
in reorganising the Militia by utilising the beat 
of the very unpiomismg elements that were 
available He had had no military experience 
whatever, but every European on the island was a 
potential combatant in the crisis that then existed, 
and he had to take his share of duty with the 
rest of the officials 

The Bombay Militia had been established in 
the early years of the settlement by the thrifty 
directors in the belief that their military expendi- 
ture would be eased by the embodiment of promis- 
ing civilians whose services could be commanded 
without charge Much thought and care were 
bestowed upon the oiganisation of the force 
Fust there was drawn up a senes of “ Laws and 
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Ordinances of Warr” for the maintenance of 
discipline These regulations give a vivid im- 
pression of the military life of Bombay m these 
early days The rules are arranged under two 
headings — “ Our duties to God ” and “ Our 
duties to his Majesty ” 

The character of the former is well indicated 
in the opening clause — “ Let noe man presume 
to blaspheme the Holy Trinity, God the Father, 
God the Sonne, and God the Holy Ghost, nor the 
knowne articles of the Chnstian faith, upon paine 
of having his tongue beared with a redd hot iron ” 
As to the duties to the sovereign, it was enacted 
that “ AH and every ofi&cer that shall any trea- 
sonable or reproachfull speeches use against his 
Majesty’s sacred person or authority shall die with- 
out mercy ” On the strictly military side the 
directors were equally careful to define the re- 
sponsibilities of their servants 

The model they had in view was the trained bands 
of the homeland The enrolled men weie to be 
exercised in arms “ one day every two months, oi 
as often as you shall think may be convenient, but,” 
proceeded the cautious writer, “ you need not 
always waste powder at such exercise, but teach 
them to handle their arms, their facings, wheeli g 
maiching and countermarching, the first ranks 
to present, draw their triggers together at the 
beat of the drum, and fall into the rear for the 
second rank to advance, as is often used with 
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learners m our artillery ground ” While economy 
in the use of powder was en]Oined,it\vas admitted 
that “ sometimes the men must be used to firing, 
lest m time of action they should start at the 
noise or the recoil of their arms ” A Ealstaffian 
army of varied racial elements grew up under the 
influence of these quaint rules It was such poor 
food for powder that not many years elapsed before 
the Company discovered that, vithont some 
stiffening, either of Europeans or of “ Rashpoots ” 
(Rajpoots), it was not worth the money expended 
upon it 

From the military standpoint the permanent 
garrison of Bombay was only a degiee superior to 
the Militia The pittiful wretches,” of whose 
deficiencies the Bombay Council wrote with such 
poignant feeling, were, as has been stated, deficient 
in all the qualities of soldiers “ They cannot 
be kept from debauchery,” w'lote an official to the 
directors about this time, “though never so sick 
to the destruction of their bodies and souls ” 
“ To persons labouring under the diseases of the 
country,” he proceeded, “ strong drink and flesh 
ismortall , which to make an English soldier leave 
off IS almost as difficult as to make him divest his 
nature, nay, though present death be laid before 
him, as the reward of the ill gratifying his palate ” 

Discipline was maintained by brutal methods 
in harmony with the callous spirit of the times 

A short time after Annesley arrived m India a 
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soldier named Tatliam was anainged by court 
martial for aissisting at the escajAJ ol a condemied. 
woman over whom he had been pLred .'•entinel 
The man’s feelmgs were apparently worked upon 
by the woman’s friends, and m any event the 
affiii was tleaily only a youthful CKapade Yet 
the unfortunate fellow was condemned to death 
On a review of the case the Surat Council “ re- 
do red the sentence to one of running the gauntlet 
foi thiee times through the two gariason com- 
pames he aftei wards to be kept in prison pendmg 
his despatch to England ” Tatham appealed 
agam'it the revised sentence, and in consideration 
of his youth (he “ not being above IS years of 
age ”) it was ordered that he should run the 
gauntlet only once As m ” Ennmng the gaunt- 
let ” the culpnt had to pass practically naked 
through lines of soldiers armed with knotted ropes 
vchich they were compelled under the rtgilant 
eyes of their officers to use upon his flying foim 
with all the vigour that they could exeicise the 
unfortunate boy, for he w’as no more must have 
suffered terribly The conditions being what 
they were it is no matter for surprise that the 
Company’s military service was maintained with 
the utmost difficulty owong to the continuous 
depletion of the ranks by death and desertion 



CHAPTER III 

Keigwin’s Rebellion in Bombay 

Bombay officials — Henry Gary, the Chief Justice — John 
Francis, the Minister — Sir John Child, the Governor 
— Child s unpopularity — His excessive economy causes 
military disafiection — Captain Richard Keigwm heads 
a revolt — ^He seizes the fort and proclaims an independent 
Government — The ''little false Scot/' Thorborne the 
moving spirit in the rising — Keigwm maintains his post 
tion for nme months, holding Bombay for the King ” — 
Royal expedition despatched under the command of Sir 
Thomas Giantham to reco-ver the island — Keigwm sur- 
renders to Grantham — ^The chief conspirators escape 
punishment — Keigwm’ s action reviewed — Gary’s mis- 
sion to Sambhap, Si\ aji’s son — ^Terms of the treaty con- 
cluded by Gary— Capture of Sambha]i by Mogul troops — 
His execution 

T he Bombay community amongst whom An- 
nesley’s lot was cast during the earliest 
years of his exile faithfully reflected the crude 
conditions under which the East India Company’s 
first essays in government were conducted The 
superior social element made up of factors, writers, 
and a handful of military men, did not probably 
number more than twenty, of whom less than a 
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half-dozen were ladies The exiles lived together 
in the narrow confines of the fort, whose ramparts 
provided the favounte promenade after the labours 
of the day A pleasant garden attached to the 
Governor’s quarters had its portals open for the 
privileged , but the cultivation of the quietei 
]oys of life was not amongst the tastes of the 
Englishmen who were Annesley’s associates A 
tavern, or what passed for such, was one of the 
institutions of the place, and here they were usually 
to be found drinking, it is to be feared, a good deal 
more than was good for them We do not knoiv 
whether Annesley fell a victim to the common 
habit But we may with fan certainty say that 
he did not No suggestion of excess is to be traced 
in any of the references to him, and the practical 
immunity he enjoyed from the diseases of the 
country which were so fatal to his fellovs is of 
itself a conclusive proof of his general abstemious- 
ness 

High of&ce m Bombay at this juncture was 
associated with some singular chaiaeters Just 
previous to Annesley’s introduction to Indian 
life the local Council had come to the conclusion 
that a Chief Justice was desirable as a figurehead for 
their judicial administration They selected for 
the office a certain Henry Gary, an old Irish soldiei, 
who had seen a good many years’ service with the 
Company m vanous parts of the East and acted 
as Deputy-Governor of Bombay m the earliest 
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years Endowing him with the modest salary of 
£90 a year and investing him with a gown, the 
cost of which the Company defrayed, the Council 
started him on his duty of meting out justice to 
the population of the island Gary must have 
appeared a quaint figure on the bench According 
to his con temporal les he indulged deep m pota- 
tions, and we may picture him with wig awry and 
face inflamed with the overnight’s debauch lay- 
ing down the law m the rude language of the mill- 
taiy camp to evil-doeis brought before him 

Some amazing tales were told m after yeais of 
his vagdiips But what brought about his down- 
fall was not his incompetence, but a report that 
he was a Papist The directors’ Puritanical pre- 
judices took file at this indictment of the Chief 
Justice's soundness in religion, as they legarded 
it, and sent out oiders foi his sujjersession In 
vain Gaiy pleaded that he was a member of the 
Established ('huith and attended regularly the 
niinistiations of the chaplain The Company 
weie bent on a change, and they appointed a 
trained lawyer named St John to act as the head of 
then jndiciaiy Gary, fallen from high office, took 
his levenge by joining the ranks of a disaffected 
faction which was soon to make history to some 
purpose in Bombay 

A figuie of a totally diffeient type in the English 
life of the settlement at this time was John Fiancis, 
the Chaplain oi IMinistei as h*' was officially de- 
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scnbed Francis was a man of unaffected piety 
and devoted to his charge He had served under 
Aungier and had nobly remforced that eminent 
man’s efiorts to cleanse the life of Bombay from 
the abominations which defaced it in its eailiest 
years One of Aimgier’s cherished ambitions was 
the erection of a church worthy of the settlement 
He did not live to see his hopes realised, but in 
his will he left Rs 5,000 for the completion of the 
structure which had been commenced under his 
directions Francis continued the work as a 
sacred duty By dint of perseveiance he collected 
a good sum in additional subscriptions to the 
church fund, and if Aungiei’s legacy had been 
available he might have crowned his la boms m 
the East by opening the first Enghsh church 
erected in Western India But the money was 
never forthcoming for some imexplamed reason 
It was afterwards stated that the legacy was appro- 
priated by Sir John Child, who filled the chief 
ofiB.ce fox several years 

This, however, is probably a calumny of Child’s 
numerous enemies The truth xvould seem to be 
that the executors in England did not consider 
it necessary to carry out this provision of the ivill, 
and that the directors would not go to the expense 
of compelling them to execute it Francis, de- 
prived of the substantial assistance of Aungier’s 
legacy and despairing of completing his self- 
imposed task m the face of the groivmg anarchy 
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caused in the settlement by mtemal feuds and ex- 
ternal dangers, retired to England a broken and 
disappointed man It rvas left to a successor to 
the chaplaincy nearly half a century later to carry 
through the long-deterred work which gave to 
Bombay the large and somewhat ugly building 
dedicated to St Thomas, which is the cathedral 
church ol the diocese 

Sir John Child to whom passing allusion has 
been made, m 1680 succeeded Oxenden as Deputy- 
Governor of Bombay, and later became head of 
the Company’s establishments m Western India 
He was a zealous ofecial who had been marked 
out for promotion by his shrewd management of 
the Company’s affairs m various responsible posi- 
tions But he was ill fitted either by nature or 
training to deal with a ciisis such as that which 
had been precipitated by the soaring ambitions 
of Sivaji As a contemporary sard of him “ He 
was a General, but no soldier , and better skilled 
at his pen than his sword , and more expert in 
casting an account than in martiallmg {stc) and 
conducting an army ” 

The misfortune of it was that he did not know 
hi3 limitatrons He was not content with flouting 
the opinions of the military he treated Keigwm 
and his brother officers with studied harshness, 
ruthlessly cutting down their exiguous allowances 
and depri\ing some of them of offices which 
they had long held In adopting these measures 
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lie no doubt was carrying out the Company’s 
policy of economy expressed m the phrase “ Trade, 
not Grandure,” but he was on the spot and the 
directors were many thousands of miles an ay and 
he ought to have realised how impossible it was 
in the then circumstances of Bombay to reduce 
an establishment already perilously small as events 
had shown, foi maintaining the English position 
against the hungry Mahratta hordes which at 
the time were at the very gates of the settle- 
ment 

Child however, was docile to the point of ser- 
vility and accepted with alacrity the )6^e of hnan- 
cial reformer His free exercise of the piuning 
kmfe awakened very quickly a feeling of sullen 
resentment amongst the victims, w’ho weie mostly 
of the military class They saw% or affected to 
see in the economies a deliberate betiaval of their 
country They had long distiusted the “ unctu- 
ous rectitude” which put a heavy piemium on 
their vices and even interfered with their innocent 
pleasures, and they were now convinced that the 
imtunely retrenchments were part of a dark scheme 
of the canting Puiitans and Exclusiomsts of 
Leadenhall Street to sacrifice the island of Bombav 
which had been handed to them in trust by their 
Royal master Moved by these feelings, they 
conspired to thiow off the hated yoke of Child 
and his servile Council How completely they 
succeeded in carrying out their designs is told m 
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one of the most astounding chapters of the early 
history of the English in India 

The head of the rebel movement was Captain 
Richard Keigwin, the hero of the gallant repulse 
of Sivaji’s fleet Keigwin was an old soldier of 
the Parliamentary wais, in which he served with 
distinction on the Royalist side under Prince 
Rupert When the civil contest was over he emi- 
giated to St Helena as a planter, but his restless 
nature soon drove him further afield, and about 
the time of Aungier’s death he landed in Bombay 
Congenial employment was soon found for him 
there with the mditaiy force, the command of 
which was ultimately given him Like most ad- 
venturers of his class, he had a fine contempt for 
civilian authority The feeling was returned vith 
interest by the governing clique, who with the 
power of the puise in their hands were able to 
retaliate with effect Keigwin more and more 
fell under the ofiicial ban as he showed his inde- 
pendence of constituted authority by openly 
consorting with those who were in the Company’s 
black books 

It was the period when interloping — as the 
poaching on the Company’s preserves by inde- 
pendent traders was known — ^was becoming a 
serious problem foi the directors The “ pirate ” 
Pitt of the Eastern Coast had his counterparts 
in Western India in Thomas Petit and George 
Bowcher, two dismissed of&cials of the Company 
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Witi thebe alJ too notorjous mdmduak Keigwin 
tad fnendly relations, and to their iHicit coianicik 
WAS called Gary and other men of a similar stamp 
who had gnevances against the Company Thus 
it happened that a very powerfuJ confederacy was 
formed ivith a capacity for mischief which was 
abundantly demonstrated when the storm actu- 
ally burst 

Keigwm’s masterly leadership was shown in 
the methodical manner m which he kid his plans 
for the meditated coup Availing himself of an 
oppiortunity afforded by the absence of Child and 
several of the members of the Council at Suiat 
on December 27, 1683, he led an armed body into 
the fort, and having overpowered the guard and 
made prisoners of the Deputy-Governor and other 
officials, caused a nerv Government to be created 
with himself as its head Simultaneously a party 
of soldiers detailed for the purpose seized the Com- 
pany’s ship Return, then at anchor m the harbour 
and took possession of specie to the amount oi 
Rs 20,000 which was on board of her 

On the following day, with much military pomp, 
the new Government was publicly pioclaimed in 
the square in the fort The ceremony concluded 
ivith the firing of three volleys “ m token of ]oy ” 
and with an an&weimg salute from the great 
guns of the fort Thereafter the loyal officials 
were packed off to Surat on a ship which had been 
prepared for the purpose “Thus,” mote John 
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Church, the Minister, who was a spectator of the 
proceedings, '‘^ere the Honomable Company m 
two or three days deprived of all then concerns 
in Bombay by the interest of two or three dis- 
contented and factious persons, the most active 
of which was that little false Scot, Thoiborne 
The “ little false Scot ” of the Minister’s descrip- 
tion was Ensign Thorborn, a sometime tailor who 
had been elevated to military lank by Child be- 
cause he appealed to have a soul above the bench 
His ' ingiatitnde ” was afterwards a subject of 
eloquent commentary in the oflScial despatches 
Rightly or wiongly he was regarded as the mov- 
ing spirit m the rebellion, and it is quite possible 
that he was actually the chief agent in the pre- 
liminary woik of suborning the gairison 

As the levolution was bloodless in its inception, 
so it continued to the end Foi nine months 
Keigwin was in undisputed possession of the 
Government In vam Child alternately threatened 
and wheedled Keigwin absolutely declined to re- 
cognise his authoiity He adhered to the position 
that he had taken up from the first, that Child’s 
iiiegulai Government continued m malice, 
avaiice, oppiession, extortion and other intoler- 
able iiisoleiicies ” without legaid to His Majesty’s 
honour or his subjects’ welfare, had compelled the 
conspiiatois “ to flee from their malicious cruelty 
and uncontrollable insolence to our most gracious 
Soveieign’s honoui, mercy and clemency,” and 
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that m acting as they had done they had saved 
the island, menaced as it was by a potent enemy 
who with a victoiious aimy had been lavagmg the 
adjacent Portuguese territory during the previous 
eight months 

To all applications for the surrender of the 
island Keigwin advanced the view that he held 
it for the King, and declared that he i\ould not 
hand over its Gkivernment excepting to one who 
was delegated by the Crown to receive it In 
keepmg with this theory Keigwin addiessed peti- 
tions to the King and to the Duke of Yoik set- 
ting forth the circumstances under which the 
Government had been subverted and denouncing 
the pusillanimous conduct of “the Merchant 
Governors of the Company that nevei see an enemy 
nor know anything of war, noi will take advice 
of them that do ” 

When these documents reached their destina- 
tion with the accounts of the rebellion which Child 
promptly forwarded, the Court of Directors im- 
mediately took steps to vindicate then outraged 
sovereignty They had no difficulty in securing 
the issue of a Royal proclamation ordeiing the 
rebels to surrendei the island within twenty-foui 
hours on pain of being dealt wuth “ as rebels and 
traitors to the utmost demerit of then guilt ” 
An expedition, consisting of six of the Company’s 
vessels and a Royal man-of-war, H M S Phoemx^ 
was fitted out and piomptly despatched under 
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the command of Sii Thomas Giantham to enforce 
the terms of the Koyal decree 

When Giantham reached Bombay early in 
November he fonnd Keigwin and his principal 
officers ready to surrender conditionally on their 
receiving a free pardon But the general body 
of soldiers at the critical moment declared against 
a settlement, asserting that if Keigwin would not 
consent to remain their Governor they would 
appoint some one else m his place One of their 
number went so far as to aim his pistol at Gian- 
tham and would have taken his life had not an 
officer standing near caught the man’s arm and 
disarmed him Grantham, seeing how matters 
stood, discreetly retired to his ship, where he 
remained until Keigwin had had time to conrunce 
his men of the folly of further resistance 

At length, on the 19th November the rebels made 
their full submission Giantham took care that 
the resumption of the Company's Government 
should be brought home properly to the inhabi- 
tants Attended by a substantial guard and with 
trumpeters sounding a triumphal flourish he 
walked through the Fort to the Court House, 
where he addressed a gathering which included 
many of the leading inhabitants, putting them in 
possession of the principal points of the Royal 
Proclamation The day’s proceedings were closed 
characteristically with a dinner provided at the 
Marshal’s house at Grantham’s expense At 
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this, Grantham told his superiors m a letter home 
he “ began with His Majestf’s health with 21 
guns from the Fort, the Queen’s with 19 the 
Duke of York’s with 17, Prince George’s wnth 15 
and the Honourable Company’s with 15, they 
being all satisfied and in peace, which {he piouslF 
adds) God grant may continue ” So the whole 
business ended in smoke — an appropriate end to 
an amazing episode 

Keigivm and three of his fellow-conspiiatois 
Thorbom, Alderton and Fletcher, were exemjited 
by the terms of the Eoyal Proclamation fiom 
pardon But the arrangement they entered into 
with Grantham protected them from subsequent 
punishment Their escape was gall and worm- 
wood to Child Writing home at the beginning 
of January, 1685, he relates how “ Keigwin that 
notorious naughty rascall is on borrd of the Charles 
the Second (Grantham’s ship) as impudent as hell, 
gloiying m his rogery ” “We cannot see but 
be will get out of our bands,” he proceeded, “ but 
indeed its ten thousand pittys he should escape 
the halter being the very first rascall without 
whom that revolt on Bombay would not have 
been ” Escape the halter, however, he did, for 
he li\ ed to do gallant service lor his country and 
to die m the assault on Baaterre in the island of 
St Christopher 

Judged by strict rules of conduct, Keigwm’s 
action was reprehensible He ate the Company’s 
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salt and then used the position he owed to his 
employers to undermine their authority Allow- 
ance, however, must be made for the times in which 
he lived and the peculiar conditions of India at 
the period of the rebellion Revolt against con- 
stituted authority when that authority misused 
its powers was the common creed of many View- 
ing as he honestly did the neglect of the fortihca- 
tions of Bombay m the presence of the threat of 
a Mahratta uruption as an act of criminal folly, 
it was for him an easy step to his position that 
the ties of his allegiance to the Company had been 
severed 

And who w ill deny that his line of thought and 
action was so very wrong after all ^ Bombay was 
really a Royal demesne held in trust by the Com- 
pany As a loyal subject of the King, Keigwin was 
quite within his rights in piotecting it from aliena- 
tion to a foreign power even at the cost of a rup- 
ture with the civilian representatives oi the trust 
authority However that may be, he deserves to 
be held in good lemeinbrance by his countrymen 
of to-day, for it is probable that but for the stimu- 
lative influence of the rebellion on the sluggish 
imaginations of the authorities at home Bombay 
would ultimately have been lost, with the conse- 
quence that the establishment of British power 
m Western India might have been delayed for a 
century 

On the re-establishment of the Company’s 
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authority at Bombay life foi a time diopped into 
its old grooves It was a fortunate ciicumstance 
for the Council that the Mahratta power at this 
period became less formidable Sivaji’s son and 
successor, Sambhaji, lacked most of his sire’s 
military qualities Moreover, his good offices 
or at least his benevolent neutrality, had been 
secured by an astute move made by Keigwin in 
his self-constituted office as the chief English 
representative Realising the importance of seem- 
ing Bombay against Mahratta attack, Keigvin 
had despatched Gary to Sambhaji’s camp to secuie 
the ratification of the treaty — previously lefened 
to — ^which had been piovisionally arranged with 
Sivaji Gary, whose military qualities and genial 
personality commended him to the Mahiattas 
proved a successful envoy He took back wuth 
him to Bombay a treaty duly signed by Sambhaji 
which conferred valuable privileges Under its 
terms the English, besides securing the light tc 
establish new factoiies at Cuddaloie and Thevena- 
patam, were granted exemption from duties in 
the Carnatic, and obtained, m addition, compen- 
sation to the extent of 12,000 pagodas for losses 
sustained at places which the Mahiattas had plun- 
dered 

By this shrewd diplomatic stroke Sambhaji 

^ Pagoda A gold com minted at Madras of the value of about 
8s and so called from the fact of its having the repreeentation 
of a temple on its face 
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had been converted fiom a potential enemy to a 
firm friend, but the value of his friendship ^\as 
heavily discounted by the instability of his char- 
a-ctei 

A debauchee of a pronounced type, he pursued 
his vices far more ardently than he devoted him- 
self to the aggrandizement of his power His 
moral weaknesses ultimately led to his undoing 
Towards the close of 1688, when prosecuting one 
of his innumerable intrigues, he was ambuscaded 
by a party of Mogul troops, and taken prisoner 
In his last days he redeemed by his sturdy inde- 
pendence the character of his race and the honour 
of his house Brought before Auiungzebe to 
answer for the crime of waning against the Mogul 
power, he bore himself with undaunted mien 
The Imperial despot, probably to try his mettle, 
offered him his life and libeity it he would turn 
Mohammedan Sambha]i’s reply was a flood of 
invective against the Prophet and a laudation of 
his own gods 

Enraged at the insult to his religion, the Empeior 
ordered the captive to be attired m the fantastic 
garb of an Indian devotee and taken through the 
camp to be made the sport of the soldiery When 
the Prince had thus been made to drink to the 
dregs the cup of humiliation, he was brought once 
more to the Imperial headquarters, where his 
tongue was cut out as a penalty for his blasphemy 
of Mohammed Once n'oie he was offeied his life 
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if he would be converted Undaunted still, he 
wrote “ Hot if you would give me your daughter 
in marriage ” Upon this his execution was ordered 
and Orme, the historian, says, the sentence was 
performed “ by cuttmg out his heart, aftei which 
hi8 hmbs and body were separated and all together 
were thrown to the dogs ” Auiungzebe thus rid 
himself of a dangerous foe but the Mahratta power 
survived to defeat the great purpose of his life 
and to bnng about the utter dismtegration of 
the authority of his dynasty 



CHAPTER IV 

The East India Company makes War 
on the Mogul 

A critical penod for the Compcin\ — Sir Josiah Child, the 
President of the Board of Directors declares for a strong 
policy in India — Bombay “ the Key of India ” — Sic 
John Child ordered to abandon Surat for Bombay — ^He 
IS appointed to the supreme control of the Company s 
affairs in India — Mogul jealousy of Bombay— Declara- 
tion of War against the Mogul — Sir John Child proceeds 
to Surat to secure redress of grievances 

I N all the long history of the East India Company 
there were tor it no mote critical years than 
those of the last two decades of the seventeenth 
century It maintained in that period a con- 
tinuous struggle for existence, fighting against a 
host of enemies not the least formidable of whom 
were those of its own household There were 
occasions when it seemed that its misfortunes must 
overwhelm it but by its innate power it maintained 
its position and eventually continued its career 
with renewed vigour If the Company’s troubles, 
as at Bombay, were to a considerable extent brought 
by the directors upon their owm heads by their 
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uninspired and sordid policy, it must be conceded 
to them that they showed moie than the common 
national capacity foi “ muddling through ’ 

They owed this, there can he little doubt, to 
their Chairman, Sir Josiah Child,* a man of excep- 
tional force of character who was a dominating 
personality at India House during the gieatei pait 
of this period of crisis Child’s fiery disposition 
acted as a driving force alike to timid colleagues 
and sluggish servants Sometimes his energy was 
misdirected , frequently his judgments weie un- 
sound and his opinions coloured by a strong pre- 
judice But despite all his limitations he was an 
invaluable head of the organisation, and it was 
probably largely to his influence that it was pre- 
served from extinction in these desperate yeais 
For a period in the earlier years of his direction 
Sir Josiah Child, in common with his colleagues 
at India House, inclmed to the belief that trade 
with India might be conducted on strictly econo- 
mical and exclusively commercial lines All their 
plans were fiamed to this end, and when, as inevit- 
ably happened, their servants got into difficul- 
ties with the native authorities they could not 
understand how it was they were not able to ex- 
tricate themselves by diplomacy Time at this 
crisis of Indian history, however, was an excep- 
tionally good educator, and many years had not 
elapsed eie the directors had been brought to a 
* Sir JoEiab Child was not related to Sir John Child 
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difierent frame of mind by the course of events in 
which attacks on the Company’s servants by corrupt 
officials recurred with monotonous persistency. 
Their conversion was due in the mam to the out- 
rages perpetrated on the Company’s servants in 
Bengal — occurrences which led to the historic- 
senes of incidents which terminated m the found- 
ing of Calcutta But the Bombay rising brought 
things into a clearer perspective and induced the 
directors to see that only with established positions 
of their own could they hope to conduct a profit- 
able trade m India 

Child, it IS faiily safe to conclude, was the lead- 
ing spirit in effecting the change of policy His 
voice rings unmistakably through the declarations 
in the despatches m which the Company’s officers' 
in India are instructed as to the attitude they are 
to assume m the new circumstances As he had 
before been dogmatically provincial in his views, 
so he now becomes robustly Imperialist The old 
heresy which confined the Company strictly to 
the humble mercantile role is thrust aside and in 
its place we have quite an extraordmary sketch 
of belligerent activity as the fitting and even 
indispensable manifestation of a body situated as 
the East India Company was with a valuable 
estate to protect from internal aggression and 
external rivalry 

Sir Josiah Child made Bombay the theme of 
nearly all his more spirited discourses The cold 
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fit of neglect winch Aimgier had suffered under 
had passed and given place to an almost ebullient 
belief in the island’s future ‘‘ We look upon that 
place,” Child said “ as the Key of India, not doubt- 
ing (with God s blessing), if we can preserve that 
and Madras, to vindicate the honour of this nation 
against any enemy we have or can have m India, 
European or Native ” A little later w ith some 
confusion of metaphor he spoke of the island as 
a jewel that we will always endeavour to make 
as strong and secure as money and ait can pio 
vide ” 

These expressions of opinion were associated 
with orders directmg Sir John Child to quit Suiat 
and make Bombay the headquarters of his Govern- 
ment in order that he might be fiee from the intoler- 
able restraints and indignities to which the Com- 
pany’s servants were subjected at the foiniei 
place , ‘ for,” said the despatch, “ We are positn ely 
resolved never to be enslaved by the Moor’s Govern- 
ment hereafter ” The orders were repeated w ith 
mcieasmg insistency with every communication 
that went out until we reach the point when the 
Bombay Council weie told that the directors did 
“strictly, permanently and peremjitorily Tesol^e” 
that all their English servants should constantly 
reside in Bombay as they w^ere determined to 
keep the place always as the seat of their power 
and the centre of their trade m India 

Associated with these orders were directions for 
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tte maintenance of a firm front towards outside 
poweis “ If any nation fall upon you,” the 
directors under Child's inspiiation wiote, “ ive 
would have you take the first and best opportunity 
you can to light us and yourselves without expect- 
ing fuither orders from England, for (God be 
praised) we are now m such a posture in India 
that we need not to sneak or put up (with) palpable 
injuiies from any nation whatsoever in India, 
and with God’s assistance we hope alwaies to keep 
ourselves m such a formidable posture of defence ” 
At the same time the Company would have their 
servants do no manner of violence to any one 
in amity with them “ We would not wrong a 
woim Just and Stout is our policy,” continued 
the despatch m a burst of self-adulation No 
doubt “ the Moor’s Couit at Surat ” would try 
to induce them to leturn, but, the writer added, 
“ they would not (even if the customs were tree) 
be drawn into that fool s paradise again ” Child, 
for the despatch was ceitainly of his composition, 
gave dll ections for the establishment of a Post 
Ofi&ce and an Assuiance Office and was most em- 
phatic in the le-iteration of earlier orders for the 
setting up of an efficient mint 

An amusing warning against being too fiiendly to 
strangers — eailier tyi^es of the genus globe-trotter — 
rounded off an interesting essay on the arts of 
Government “ You must be cautious,” remarked 
the sturdy old President, “ how you trust too far 
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those kind of wandering men who have, most ot 
them, worms in their heads and some ol them 
malice m their heaits against us, though as the 
pioverb is Curst cows have usually short hoi ns 
and we have no reason to make them longer ’ 
Mr Padgett, M P , is clearly not a product ot oji 
own age 

In October, 1686 , Sii John Child was appointed 
“ General and Director m Chief ” of all the Com- 
pany’s factories m India to carry out the new 
policy The directors continued to place their 
faith in him, notwithstanding the revolt in Bombay 
which was largely due to his weak and incompetent 
administration They overlooked his deficienc les — 
they were probably not conscious of them because 
they were to a considerable extent a iaithtul 
reflection of their own mercantile naiiowres'- ot 
outlook His gross neglect in the mattei ot the 
Bombay fortifications was actually condoned as e 
proof of his zeal for the Company’s mteiests — 
the “ poor gentleman ” being “ loath to put u 
to expense because he knew we laboured thee 
under many difliculties ” This was an honest 
recognition of the diiectors’ share ot lespoiisibiht' 
tor the patent blunder that had been committed 
and as such it does them credit But their blind- 
ness to Child’s incapacity as a chief admimstiatoi 
m a situation which called for the exercise of leaolu- 
tion combined with tactful diplomacy was an error 
for which they had to pay dearly 
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Tlie scene now shifts from Bombay to Surat. 
The position theie foi some time previously had 
been a difficult one owing to the growing jealousy 
of the Mogul authority of the Company’s settle- 
ment at Bombay The Mogul officials intensely 
dishked the idea that the English should have on 
the Coast a port of their own They feared that 
they might lose the pigeon that they had so long 
been accustomed to pluck as it suited them , they 
were still more apprehensive lest a centre of in- 
fluehce should be created which would become 
mimical to tbeirpowei,aheady severely shaken by 
Mahratta inroads Their natural suspicions were 
worked upon by the Surat traders, who judged cor- 
rectly that any severance of the ties which bound 
the English to their old sphere of action would 
militate against their \ested interests, since the 
trade which previously had been done through 
them would flow through other channels In 
Aungier’s time it seemed likely that many of the 
more important native fiims would migrate from 
Surat to Bombay The directors, m fact, quite 
expected that they would do so — “ as crows resort 
to carrion ” But the decay of the settlement after 
fihe emment Governor’s death caused a revulsion 
of feelmg amongst the class and they preferred to 
bear the ills of Surat rather than to face those they 
knew not of at Bombay 

While this w'as the situation so far as it was 
affected by purely local interests there had arisen 

o 
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a crisis in the geneial relations of the English 
with the Mogul which involved in its influence 
every English community in India In fuithei- 
ance of their new policy the directors in 1686 ob- 
tained from the Crown authority to make open wai 
on the Mogul An expedition was sent out to 
Bengal to retaliate for injuries done there to the 
Company’s agents, and, as we have seen, oideis 
were issued to Bombay to concentrate the Com- 
pany's power there Such action had its inevit- 
able consequences in aggravating the alieady 
strained relations between the native Government 
at Surat and the Enghsh After a senes of inci- 
dents, m which the Mogul officials behaved with 
characteristic high-handedness, matters came to 
a head in October, 1688, when Sir John Child 
drew up a list of grievances and proceeded to Surat 
with a substantial marine force to secure then 
removal Before the story of his intervention 
and its sequel is narrated, it will be desirable loi 
the better comprehension of the events that 
occurred to give some account of Surat and of its 
relationship to the struggle then proceeding in 
India between the English and the over-ruling 
Mohammedan authority 



CHAPTER V 

Surat and the English Factory 

Description of Surat — Commercial importance of the City 
— The English Factory — The President an autocrat — 
Great official state maintained at the Factory — Swally 
Marine — The Mogul Go\ernor — The Vaccaneuvis and 
the Harcoora — The Harcoora an official reporter — Quaint 
specimen of a Harcoora letters — The Harcoora’s black- 
mailing propensities — The population of Surat — The 
Memon Borahs — ^Abdul GufEore or Jafar, the head of 
the community — The Banians — Their curious tenets — 
The Parrakh fimih the head of the Banian community — 
Described as ‘ Errant Kna\es ’ — Their knavery curi- 
ously inter^\oven i\ith the life history of Annesley — 
Progress of Annesh) in official life — A dubious transac- 
tion — Petit and Bov cher the ‘ Naughty interlopers 
— English Piofeident m\okcs the Governor’s aid to sup- 
press them — Present to the Governor — Annesley ap- 
pointed Second Member of Council — ^His domestic life — 
English trade in India m the se^ enteenth century 

M uch of the eaily history of the English m 
India IS concerned with Surat As the 
'Casual tourist sees the place to-day, a quiet Mo- 
fussil town shimmeimg m the glare of a tropical 
sun, he has presented to him lew marks ol that 
intimate association ^vith the rise of British power 

<‘9 
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la the East which is part of its past Dow'ii by 
the waterside overlooking the muddy estuary of 
the Tapti is a house of a ripe age which once 
formed part of the English factory Away out of 
the town is an old graveyard in which under pre- 
tentious tombs lie the half-forgotten worthies 
who made history of a sort m the remote seven- 
teenth-century days m which most of them lived 
But these are about the only tangible evidences he 
wiU discover of the Company period 

The tide of commerce has long since swept into 
other channels, and the descendants of the former 
merchants who were humble suppliants for Mogul 
goodwill are now on an ampler and grander stage 
carrying forward their country’s destinies Yet 
Surat IS a name which must ever be indissolubly 
linked m memory with the establishment of the 
British Indian Empire It was here that the 
pioneer representatives of English trade in the 
East established their first foothold on Indian 
soil , it was from hence that Sir Thomas Roe, 
James Fs shrewd Ambassador, started on his 
famous mission to Jehangir’s Court at Agra , and 
it was to Surat that he returned two years later a 
disappointed and disillusioned man Most im- 
portant of all viewed from the vantage ground of 
history, it was at Surat that the early trade was 
created which was the real groundwork of the 
magnificent edifice of British power existing to- 
day in India 
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Surat was already famous as a commeicial 
centre when the East India Company’s fiist re- 
presentatives leached it m 1608 Through its 
gates passed a great tiade conducted with every 
part of the East Thousands of pilgiims annually 
sailed from the port to the holy places in Arabia, 
bnnging wealth to its citizens and providing a 
constant income for the support of the native 
shipping As an important sphere of Mogul 
Government the city, too, drew to it elements of 
wealth The route between the poit and Agra, 
the then capital, was hlled with a constant stream 
of traffic indicative of the importance of the line 
of communication which had its outlet on the 
western coast The streets of the city itself 
hummed with the life of a busy commercial centre 

As the years went by and the European nations 
brought their substantial contributions to the port’s 
commerce, Surat increased m importance Many 
splendid mansions sprung up in which Eastern 
luxury found its expression m marble seraglios, 
beautiful scented gardens and plashing fountams, 
and a general exuberance of costly adornment 
The various factories, English, Dutch and French, 
which had grown from humble beginnings into 
important institutions, now added to the outward 
signs of opulence and grandeur Each studiously 
cultivated the ait of display and Med with the 
other in the magnificence of equipment in public 
appearances Bo the city progressed until at the 
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penod of our narrative it had a population of 
200,000 inhabitants of many races and creeds and 
brought to the Imperial funds a handsome annual 
revenue 

The English factory was as little like the indus- 
trial building that we know by the same name to- 
day as it IS possible to conceive It was not a 
single structure but a congeries of buildings irre- 
gularly placed with go-downs or warehouses m one 
part and the apartments of the Companv’s factors 
and writers m another In addition to what mav 
be described as the personal quarters, were several 
handsome and roomy chambers, including an 
oratory The entire factory was enclosed by a 
wall and admission to it fiom outside was through 
massive gates at which a guard was constantlv 
posted A strict i out me was enforced alike in 
business and in the conduct of the ordinary pru ab-* 
relations of life In the morning between ten and 
twelve the principal work of the day was done 
At midday a substantial dinner was served m 
the Common Hall where all sat in strict order of 
seniority The viands were prepared by skilled 
cooks, English and Portuguese, and occasionally 
French They were washed down by libations of 
Shiraz wme, which the Company provided at some 
cost because it believed that a little wine w as good 
to ward off the ills of a tropical climate Unhap 
pily, to the Persian vintage was often added the 
potent wine of the country in the shape of arrack, 
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or, AS it was termed, "rack— a spirit usually dis- 
tilled from the palm This deadly decoction 
played havoc with the healths of the exiles and 
largely accoimted tor the teinble mortality which 
IS a melancholy feature of the records of these 
seventeenth-centuiy days 

The President or Chief as the leading factor 
was sometimes described, exercised autocratic 
sway over the little kingdom of vhich the factory 
was composed He was invested with all the 
attnbutes of Eastern power, numeious personal 
sen^ants, a bodv-guard, and a palanquin with 
livened bearers, and his public appearances were 
made in great state vr ith trumpeters and banner- 
men going betoi e him while a long tram of officials 
and servants brought iijr the rear Ei en when the 
factors paid a visit as they frequently did, to 
therr Ireautiful 2 »leasuie garden outside the town, 
custom did not allow the President to put off his 
marks of offiiia! dignity On those occasions 
Suiatees ot the time w-'ere familiar with a long 
procession of English officials and their ladies 
reclinmg m [lalanniuns, being home along in 
stately fashion to then hnena festa m the cool 
seclusion ot their suburban retreat \'\Tien a rage 
for economy seized the Companj’’ the directors, as 
we have seen, piedched aaamst the empty grandeur 
that then sel^ants were prone to But the mood 
passed and we find them strictly enjoining Sir 
John Child to maintain at Bombay a body-guard 
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of thirty, subsequently increased to fifty, Grena- 
diers “ for the dignity of his place and the honoui 
His Ma 3 esty hath conferred upon him in allowing 
him the title and authonty of our General, as 
alsoe for the safety of his own person ” 

The tender solicitude for their General’s dignity 
shown by the Company had probably been quick- 
ened by the news reaching them by eveiy ship 
from India of the pomp assumed by the “ naughty ” 
interlopers who made it a practice to parade ashoie 
with bands playing, colours flying and a display 
of sartorial magnificence highly appealing to im- 
pressionable natives accustomed to measuie an 
individual’s status by the number of his atten- 
dants and the character of their eqmpment 

The Council usually consisted of four membei'5 
and included, besides the Agent who was Presi- 
dent, the accountant, the storekeeper and the 
purser marine Next m importance alter the 
Council -was the Secretary, who was present at 
the official meetings and prepared a diary of all 
consultations a copy of which was sent home at 
regular intervals accompanied by a general letter 
reviewing the proceedings The chaplain or minis- 
ter ranked third m the order of precedence the 
surgeon sixth, and the steward eighth Then 
followed in strict rotation the merchants, factors, 
writers and apprentices Official emoluments were 
on a remarkably low scale They ranged from 
£300 per annum for the President down to £10 per 
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annum for the newly joined wntei Besides the 
payment of regular salaries allowances weie given 
for the performance of special duties, and every 
official of the Company enjoyed free quarters 
and board in the factory as well as the sei "vices of 
personal attendants It ivas, however, the profits 
of private trading lathei than the official income 
which were the main attraction of a career in the 
Company’s sei vice at this period So lucrative 
were the opeiations in which the officials engaged 
with a greater oi less degree of regularity that 
fortunes were made by men in the highest posi- 
tions, while from those of lesser authoiity there 
was directed homewaids a continuous stream of 
handsome remittances attesting the substantial 
character of the advantages which they per- 
mitted themselves Even m the troubled times 
at the end of the seventeenth century the open- 
ings were so good that almost without an excep- 
tion the officials in the most conspicuous positions 
on the termination of then careers by retirement 
or death are shown to have been possessed of large 
estates 

In intimate association with the English fac- 
tory, m fact a branch of if, was an estabJishment 
maintained at Swally, the point a few miles down 
the river overlooking the deep pool or “ Hole ” at 
which the Company’s shipping swung at anchor- 
age This Swally Maiine as it was teimed, was 
the headquarters of the Captains of the Company’s 
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ships when ashore, and formed a sort of neutral 
ground convenient for conferences with the native 
authorities when relations were strained as they 
often were at the period of which we are writing 
It was here that Sir John Child held his parley 
with the local Government in 1688 in circumstances 
to be related later 

During the seventeenth century Suiat was under 
the despotic control of a succession of Goveinois 
appointed by the Mogul Empeiors They w^ere 
usually Court favourites who had tempoiarily 
won the capricious favour of the Mogul and been 
given the administration of the western port as 
a rew’^ard for the services they had lendered or 
were supposed to have rendered to the throne 
Their rule for the most part was a tyiannous op- 
pression veiled under legal forms and lestiained 
only by a fear of retaliation on the part of the 
oppiessed, when the victim was European, and of 
Court intrigue when Indians weie the suffeieis 
and were wealthy enough to bribe ovei the gieat 
man’s head 

Next in rank to the Governor was the Vacca- 
neuvis,ia functionary whose position was analogous 
to that of a registrar or remembrancer, and whoso 

^ Vacca, Vakea Neva — -“An event, news” a ‘ a n<\\s- 
writer ’ These among the Moghule were a sort of registrars 
or remembrancers Later they became spies who were 
sent into the provinces to supply information to the Central 
Government — Hobson Jobson 
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chief bu&mess was to keep the Imperial C^oujt 
informed as to the transactions of the local Go\ein- 
ment and the geneial course oi events Associated 
with him, and ranking third in the official class, 
was the Haicoora/ a personage who played a most 
important part m the life of the India oi the Moguls 
In some Indian glossaries like his colleague the 
Vaccaneuvis, he is described as a spy, but a desig- 
nation which more aptly detincs his real position 
is official reporter His duty was to mdite for 
the Empeioi's information peiiodical leports giv- 
ing an account of all occurrences of interest in his 
sphere of duty They ^\eie not stift, diy^as-dust 
communications confined to events which related 
to the public serMce but News Letteis in the lul- 
lest sense of the teim The Haicooza wnotc not 
merely to intorm his Impenal mastei but to in- 
terest him, and wnth a gift for pictuiesrjucness 
which appears to have been acquired with Jiis 
office he put on record much entertaining matter 

^ Ovington Vnyaqp a> ^yrni) gncB tLe inter- 

esting description of the=e ofTirials — 

‘ The Vacaiia'vi'^li is the Ilogul n( and 

IS employed iti ^ ’vveekl^ account Irorn Suratt lo fcliP 

Court of India of all oKurujato-^ btre of trutji d)id tnoment 
Xext to bun and sominbit liL< him i-s ciinothcr olUror 
called Harcarrab to all kmti ur v*- 

true or false, hstenr? to m nfchm^r that happru^ th< r of 
monient or no account ^lud rt^port^ to tin Mojrul what- 

ever IS done or spoke of , but ivith ‘^nft a yt n tlial riotbmg 
may offend con=idennK the profound cation du* to 
a powerful prince, wboac frowo^^ ar^. mortal ' 
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quite after the most appioved style of the distiict 
reporter of a great modem newspaper A single 
instance in proof of this may be cited It is to 
be found in tbe following entry wbicb appeaI^ in 
the Surat Records under date Febiuar}- 12 1698 — 
“Some time since Alcoiiaw or new&paper was 
read to him (the Emperor Auiungzebe) lioni a 
place called Amphaum on the other side Bengal 
wherein was wrote that for 8e\eu days together 
were seen these diverse prodigys, the giound all 
about rent with earthquakes and quantitys of 
fish were vomited up from ye frightful hollownes*? 
In Snnneen, an adjacent village, a large pagoda 
(a place of ye Gentue’s superstitious worship) sunk 
down with horrid convulsions of the earth and most 
of the inhabitants were seized with feaveis tiem- 
blmgs and fluxes and preternatural itchings (and) 
dyed The milk in ye vessels foi thiee davs to- 
gether became putiid blood A monstei without 
a head and with his eyes placed in his breast 
every night cryed out with a horrid noise ‘ De- 
stroy and Kill ’ At hearmg this lead the old 
King said unconcerned, ’twas the twelfth centuiy 
when the Prophet foretold strange things in nature 
should happen and these w-ere the less to be 
admired at not showing any apprehensions it 
might portend disturbances or commotions m his 
Empire ” 

The Harcoora’s love of sensation was unfortu- 
nately allied with less estimable qualities which 
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made him a power to be feaied m the spheie of 
his official duties By distorting the mtormation 
periodically despatched to the Impeual Court, by 
suppressing some facts and giving undue promi- 
nence to others, be was able to exercise a malign 
influence over the fortunes and even the lives of 
individuals who had not taken the precaution to 
gam his favour by liberal subsidies He was, 
bluntly stated, a blackmailer who exercised his 
nefarious calling with a skill and unscrupulousness 
worthy of his modern prototypes m the shady 
realms of financial journalism How power Eul 
was the influence for evil of the Surat Harcoora we 
shall see as the nairative proceeds Suffice it 
now to say that m him were typified ail the vices 
of a class which was a product of the peculiar 
administrative system of the Moguls and which 
battened on its conuption 
From the Government we pass by a natural 
stage to the people In the seventeenth century, 
as to a large extent is the case to-day, Surat had 
a varied population divided for the most part into 
the two principal Indian racial elements — Moham- 
medan and Hindu — ^but including some interest- 
ing subdivisions which gave the city its distinc- 
tive commercial character On the Mohammedan 
side were and are the Memon Borahs a race of 
born traders who to-day ecjuip the small “ Europe ” 
shops of the Indian bazaars and contribute the 
“ box-wallahs ” — the itinerant packmen — who 
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haunt hotel verandahs and beset with then patient 
solicitation the tourist wandeiei in the byways of 
Indian cities 

The leader of the Boiah community at Surat 
in Annesley’s day was Abdul Gufioie, oi Abdul 
Jafar, a man of singular energy and enteipii&e, 
who in a few years built up a great fortune bv 
successful ventures in shipping This individual, 
as wiU be seen when the narrative reaches a later 
stage, played a leading part in the drama ot An- 
nesley’s hie and, indeed, was a conspicuou-s figure 
in the history of Western India in the closing 
decades of the seventeenth century Contempoiaiy 
Bntish writers who knew him intimately gne a 
curious picture of the man with his unresting 
enterprise and his ambition to figure as a great 
shipping magnate 

As a set-off to this business aspect of his char- 
acter we have a story by Captain Alexandei Hamil- 
ton, the interloping Scotch captain that Abiiul 
Guffore belonged to a peculiar sect of the Boiahs 
which practised abominable rites akin to the 
sexuality of the Sivaite worship, from nhicli they 
were probably derived Amungzebe who had 
a good deal of the Puritan m his nature, when as 
with Solomon in his old age, aU had become \ anitv 
took stringent measures to suppress these excesses 
of the faithful But the wily Borah magnate 
of Surat appears not to have been greatly affected 
by his Imperial master’s decrees If he did not 
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die in the odoui ot sanctity he at all events jus- 
tified his mercantile insight by leaving an immense 
foitune estimated at the then value of eighty-five 
lakhs— about a million pounds steiling of the cur- 
rency of the period and probably in value equal 
to double or tieble the same amount to-day 
Tiadition long lingered in Western India over his 
commercial sagacity and his amazing rise fiom 
poverty to the height ot fortune A popular sur- 
vival of his memory is to be found m the fact that 
his descendants in Surat aie known locally as the 
panchastwallas — ^The Eighty-Fiveis — in allusion 
to the value of the estate he left 

Hindoos, as the conqueied lace, occupied in- 
evitably an infeiioi place m the community 
Nevertheless, a veiy eftective counterpoise to the 
Borahs was supplied by the Banians, a sect of 
Jams who weie, and are, famous in the life and 
trade of Western India This community unites 
to a keen commercial aptitude a Quakei-like per- 
tinacity in cairymg its leligious beliefs to their 
logical extremes The transmigration of souls 
IS an essential pait of their creed , so you v ill 
find m Western India the Banun occupying bis 
leisure time by feeding tints Mith sugai in public 
places and expending his suiplus c ash in supporting 
animal hospitals uheze the halt, the lame and the 
blind of biute creation are carefully tended until 
death closes their sufferings 

Street urchins in Bombay levy a kind of black- 
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mail upon the tender-hearted members of the 
community by capturing a sparrow, a pigeon, or 
some small animal, and in the presence of a wealthy 
Banian threatening to kill the victim unless a ran- 
som is paid for its life The stratagem rarely 
fails of success, so firmly fixed in the Banian's 
breast is the principle of the sacredness of life 
A similar practice appears to have obtained in 
Annesley’s day at Surat among the young factors 
according to Ovington, the chaplain “ Some- 
times,” says the worthy cleric, “ the young men 
enter with a gun or small fowling-piece into the 
fields and enclosures adjoining to the habitations 
and there make a show of shooting spanows, 
turtle-doves or other small birds among the trees 
which when the Banian observes (as it is designed 
he should) he runs in haste as it were for life to 
bribe the fowler not only with courteous expres- 
sions and fair speeches but with ready money 
not to persist in his diversion *’ On the authority 
of the same writer we are told that such “ tongue 
tempests ” as the Banians permit themselves are 
termed “ Banian fights,” for they never result 
in blows or bloodshed This excessive tenderness 
and humility Annesley found, to his cost, was only 
a part of the Banian character Combined with 
it was a remarkable genius for dissimulation and 
intrigue and a capacity for harbouring animosity 
which made them dangerous enemies 

At the head of the Banian community of Surat 
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at the end of the seventeenth century was a family 
of the name of Paiiack or Panakh, the leading 
members of which m succession weic biokeis to 
the East India Company The position of native 
broker at a settlement like Surat was one of gieat 
financial responsibility and highly luciative in 
ordinary peaceful times Holders of the office 
bought country produce and sold English goods on 
commission, and often when trade was brisk their 
transactions on the (‘onipany’s behalf leached a 
very high figure Originally the biokeiship in 
the Parrakh family was vested m Bhirnjee its 
senior membei, but about the time of Aniiealey’s 
appearance in Surat this peison died and the office 
then devolved upon his two biotheis, VittuI and 
Kisso These individuals weie typical Banians 
with all the strength and weakness of then lace 
In a despatch to the Surat Council the directors 
described them as “ errant knaves ’ The descrip- 
tion was certainly not misapplied, and it ha** this 
pertinency to the story that the knavery was 
curiously luterwov'en with the life histoiy of 
Annesley 

As to AnneJey all tne time that the staling 
events narrated in the previous chapters were 
proceeding he was steadily making progress as 
a junior official In the early pait of IfaSl the 
Surat Council recorded that he had for some time 
been second m the office of accounts, “ wlieie his 
diligence is such as to oblige us to recommend him 
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to your furtlier favour and mcouragement as one 
who will m a short time be fitt foi a moie signall 
trust m your service ” This high opinion of his 
seniors Annesley two years later imperilled by a 
transaction which narrowly involved him in the 
dangerous sin of interloping A retired official, 
a former secretary at Surat, consigned to him on 
one of the Company’s ships two ingots of gold of 
the value of £700 As the importaljpn of specie 
vras the special prerogative of the Companj- tins 
shipment was a high crime and misdemeanoui 
Annesley, when questioned on the subject by his 
supenois, was blandly ignorant as to the object 
of the consignment A brothex official, whose 
name had become involved in the busmens was 
equally at a loss to know what possible leason 
the late secxetaiy could have for sending out this 
gold The Council, unable to get at the bottom 
of the affair, directed that the gold should be sent 
back home so that ‘ it woxdd lye in the Honoui- 
able Company’s powei to seize it ” 

This incident of the gold excited the more atten- 
tion because it occuried at the time when those 
“ naughty men,” Petit and Bowcher, officials of 
the Company who had turned intexlopeis, weie m 
the height of their caieer of infamy In the re- 
cords we have many lurid refer enoes to then 
" base and unparalleled actings,” and we find the 
opinion again and again solemnly recoided that 
"unless these “ wicked and shameless persons 
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were reiiio\ed the Company's interests rrould sufier 
very seriously But over and abo\e then com- 
mercial iniquity was the apostacy whuli Petit was 
popularly believed to contemplate The Council 
were willing it they could ''to pic\ent soe great 
a bluii ” as would tall upon then religion if the 
rascally mteilopei did ‘‘ turn Moor ” — an act 
which his ill principles made not unlikely , and 
consecjuently they intimated they would use then 
best endeavours to have public exanijiles made of 
the precious pan to prevent others from following 
in then footsteps The position r\as made the 
more deploiable at this juncture by the fact th<it 
the Company’s chapltim at Bombay, Mi Watton, 
“hath been too greate a scandal to his coat” 
What precisely the poor man did to eain this 
censuie we are not told, but liom the lact that lie 
was accused of “ adding to his otliei naughtiness 
by siding r\ith the rebels ” it is fanly clear that he 
was tainted with the common malady of interloping 
At the time that the Suiat Counol weie so 
deeply concerned for Petit’s spnitual welfare, he 
and his brother in iniquity were m the custody 
of the Goaernor on account of Urge debts due to 
native traders An application to that function- 
ary that he should hand over the'^e unfaithful 
servants of the Company foi the punishment they 
deserved ^vas refused^ the Governor excusing him- 
self on the ground that he had no pover to com- 
ply Meanwhile the imprisoned }ntf‘ilopeis \keie 
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writing to the captains of ships in port enjoining 
them to disregard the orders of Sir John Child 
“ You will hear a parcell of threatening stones 
made to f lighten children,” they genially remarked 
in one of then letters, “ but,” they added, “ your 
] udgment will tell you better things The Company 
have got a madman for their president and a 
paicell of parasites to their Council who echo all 
his actions with applause ” Howevei, in a shoit 
time they hoped to curb his tyranny 

When these communications were wiitten the 
mteilopeis were awaiting a reply to their applica- 
tion for permission to visit the Empeioi Aurung- 
zebe’s Court In due course the ferwannah or 
permit, came to hand “ On which ye town was 
not big enough for them,” wrote the Surat Council 
“ AU us they looked on as a small morsell , to 
downe us not sufficient, but the Governor must 
be swallowed too , and Bimjee Parrack with hi>> 
whole family a Phrmand they wonld ha\e 
fiom ye King in a much more authentick mannci 
and with greater privileges than youi Honoui had, 
making a very great noise, and great preparations 
were made for their journey mg all sorts of ii( h 
cloathes made and many of them after the manner 
of the Moors , 2 pallankeens fitted up and that 
very iichly , 2 flags made , a tent bought ” 

In the end \’irtue, personified by Sir John Child, 
tiiumphed to the extent at all events that Petit 
and Bowcher’s ambitious designs were frustrated 
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1;hrough the influence of the Goveinoi Such 
fuendlmess, the Suiat Council con<=ideied, de&eived 
recognition “ This Goveinor/’ they lecoided m 
their official consultations undei date June 5, 
1683, “having shown many kind offices particu. 
iarly m holding to oui sides against Petit and 
Bowchei, foi which he has had little oi no acknow- 
ledgment by way ot piesent hitheito, (we) haMng 
private notice that a handsome sett of hoise 
furniture would be very acceptable to him and 
well knowing how absolutely nee essary such 
chaiges are for a reinembiance sometimes to keep 
Governors and Ministers of State that aie capable 
of doing us kindness firme to oui jnterest‘=' (we) 
concluded to fitt up a silvei bridle and sadle ^^lth 
Sliver stirrups and appurtenances to be pieseiited 
to him ” The gift wab only one ot many ot a 
similar kind made to the principal Mogul lepiesen- 
tatives English ‘ hoise tuinituie ’ had a great 
vogue in the India ot that day, its high fuiish and 
massive splendoiii appealing to the love of fine 
things inheient m the Indian nimd English 
dogs were another extiemely populai and accept- 
able form of gilt Neaily eveiy ship carried out 
specimens of laniiiiar tueeds viiose courageous 
qualities weie keenly appieciated hy the sport- 
loving Mogul officials 

Annesley after his fiist slip had the disci etion 
to keep off the dangeious giound ot the inteiloper s 
temtoiy He appeals to ha\e stuck to his books 
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with assiduity, and to have won a position of 
increasing importance in the factory Once he 
was sent on a mission to the Company’s settle- 
ments m the Persian Gulf His duty, which was 
to disentangle the confused accounts of the fac- 
tories in that locality, seems to have been dis- 
charged to the satisfaction of the Council foi 
shoitly afterwards they mention him as one de- 
serving promotion A recommendation of this 
chaiacfcer was an almost certain prelude to pre- 
ferment in those days In Annesley’s case it 
was followed very quickly by his elevation to the 
second seat at the Council board It is higlilv 
probable that ere he reached this position he had 
become a married man 

Within a year or two we find him being reported 
by a superior authority in Bombay for living out 
of the factory This would scarcely have occuned 
if he had remained single, as m that case theie 
would have been no inducement to quit the com- 
fortable quarters at the factory, where good cheer 
and congenial companionship were always to be 
obtained Most likely he had a pleasant house 
one of many which were rising at this period out- 
side the old town Here amid the glowing coloui 
of a characteristically tropical enviionment he 
would hav^e been able in the domestic circle to 
mitigate the hardships of exile Forbes, the genial 
author of the famous Oriental Memoirs, gives in 
his work a charming picture of how a half-century 
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or more after Annesley’s day he near the same 
spot cultivated the quiet joys of a life in Guzeiat 

Before coucludmg the chaptei it may be helpful 
to a clear understanding of the English position 
m India at this period to give a survey of the 
Company’s activities as they are revealed in the 
records of their commercial transactions Trade 
generally, whether that conducted by the Com- 
pany, or the less regular operations carried on in 
the course of private trade m miscellaneous com- 
modities lying outside the scope of official action, 
was of a cuiiously composite chaiacter Prominent 
amongst the expoits to India veie English woollen 
goods of various kinds, iron guns, sword blades, 
and novelties of every type calculated to attract 
the vagrant lancy of the wealthv Indian whose 
demand for new sensations was, and is, insatiable. 
Though English cloths were little adapted to the 
Indian climate the Company, in the absence, 
perhaps, of any other suitable medium of exchange 
amongst the manufactured products of the England 
of that period, pushed them with untiring energy 
At the directors’ instigation the Company’s ser- 
vants in Bombay during Armgiei’s administration 
had a portion of their emoluments paid to them m 
cloth material known as Perpetuano,^ m the hope 
that by the English wearing this fabric a fashion 

* Perpetuana, also prrpclunno A durable fabric of wool 
manufactiired in England from the sixteenth centurr (cf 
the bimilar names, everlastmg, durance, lasting, etc ) 
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would be set amongst the Christian inhabitants of 
the island which would tend to the Company’s 
enrichment Between the discontent evoked 
amongst the victims at the Company’s arbitrary 
action and the poverty of the community induced 
by the troubles which beset the island, the expeii- 
raent came to naught 

As a set oft to this trade m English cloth was an 
even larger traffic from India in the woven fabrics 
of the East Silk, manufactured and law con- 
stituted an important branch of the Company’s 
Indian trade and notably that with Bengal Huge 
shipments of the material known as taffetas were 
made from year to year until the Turkey Company, 
who had previously had a monopoly of the silk 
trade in 1680 memorialised the King to suppress 
the traffic Cotton manufactured goods, the mus- 
lins, the calicoes, and the other seivu cable produc- 
tions of the then all-powerful Indian looms, 
contributed another important feature of the Com- 
pany’s import transactions From the Broach 
district in Western India was secuied m laige 
quantities a highly popular cotton cloth of the day 
which went by the name of Baftas It had great 
vogue in England at the period, as indeed had most 
of the Indian cotton goods So profitable vas the 
trade as a whole that special measures were adopted 
by the Company to stimulate the production At 
Bombay m the earliest yeais a community of 
cotton weavers was established under Aungier's 
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direction, but had times, coming these artisans fled 
the island, leaving it to a later generation m a moie 
scientific age to create the cotton-manufaotiiring 
industry which makes Bombay to-day “ the Man- 
chester of India ” Raw cotton uas shipped home 
as well as the manufactured material In order 
that the product might be properly prepared foi 
shipment, screws weie sent out, the pioneers of 
an immense export fiom England of cotton-pressing 
apparatus 

This cotton experiment, as one of the fiist efforts 
directed from England to promote the economic 
development of India, has peculiar inteiest It 
harmonised with a spiiit then abroad to make 
India foi the English something more than a meie 
entrepot for the exchange of commercial products 
Aungiei in his correspondence supplies a sinking 
example of the keenness with which the idea of 
economic exploitation was followed In supei in- 
tending a series of excavations tor defensive pur- 
poses the President lighted upon some stone which 
seemed to his quick eye to be impregnated with 
iron Having made an experiment, he “ found 
it to be veiy good iron,” though he could not say 
what the cost of extracting the metal would be 
He asked the directors to send out a mineral expert 
and also some books that treated of the subject 
of mineralogy, as he was convinced that there were 
great potentialities in the rocky substratum of 
the island Nothing further appears to have been 
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done m the matter either by Aungier or the diiec- 
tors Even if the deposits were as rich as Aungiei 
believed them to be, the cost of smelting would 
probably have pioved prohibitive, foi Bombay was 
so deficient in fuel at this period that we find the 
Council writmg home imploring the directois to 
despatch a consignment of “ sea cole ” 

Spices played a large part m the Companv's 
commercial transactions m the East in the seven- 
teenth century Pepper, cinnamon and cloves u eie 
secured mainly from Malaya and the islands ol 
the Aiciipelago, but Western India contributed 
occasional shipments, and no effort was spared 
to increase the cultivation, especially of the foimei 
commodity Surat, howevei, was moie a rentro 
for the aromatic spices of less populai use, such 
as franlnncense, spikenard, and myiih Mask 
was freely and extensively traded in by the Com- 
pany, but this commodity, which was deined 
principally from Bhutan, was a speciality of the 
establishments of Eastern rathei than Western 
India Associated in the Company’s tiade with 
the aromatics was ivory, which in the guise of 
“ elephants’ teeth ” figures very prominently m 
the seventeenth century shipments from Surat 
and Bombay 

Shellac was another article largely handled 
and that it was not always w^hat it should have 
been is shown by an indignant complaint made 
by the directors in reference to a consignment 
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reaching England in 1684 — it v^as the 
lefuge (refuse^} of all the country, being 
dirty, thick and drossy ” Tin, imported from 
Malaya, furnished the opportunity of lucrative 
dealings both at Bombay and Surat, and there 
was a brisk market at times for Tutenague — 
white copper or zinc — ^wiiich came from the same 
part of the East Nothing really went amiss to 
the directors if they saw an opportunity for trade 
profit At one time it was quite a large vendor 
of hookahs made from Eastern models m the 
manufacturing districts of England The purely 
trading functions of the Company, however, were 
at this juncture distinctly on the wane, especially 
in Western India The dawn of the new era of 
settled occupation and administrative responsi- 
bility was still a long way off, but the old order 
had had its day 



CHAPTER VI 

The Sidhi’s Invasion of Bombay 

Sir John Child e expedition to Surdt — Abortive negotiations 
with the Governor — Child quits Surat and makes \^ir 
on the native shipping — Ominous attitude of the Sidbi 
or Mogul Admiral — Child issues an ultimatum to him — 
Misgivings of the English Governor as to the Compaii} s 
policy — The Sidhi invades Bombajr — Desperate resist- 
ance of the garrison- — Perilous state of affaiis — Child 
despatches a mission to the Emperor Aurungzebe to su( 
for peace — He is ready to “ Kiss the floor of all servile 
offices — ^His despondent views of the English position 
in Western India — The Surat Eactors in confinement — 
Aurungzebe agrees to peace — Death of Child — ^His char 
aeter 

S IR JOHN CHILD’S expedition to Suiat in 
October, 1688, as has been indicated, was pait 
of the general scheme for compelling the Mogul 
Government to do justice to the English tiadeis in 
his dominions A few months previously, on the 
other side of India, Job Charnock, the foundei of 
Calcutta, had extorted a peace from the local 
Governor by hia gallant deience at Hijih, wheie toi 
three months the sturdy old factoi had mamtained 
an unequal fight against thousands of Mogul troops, 

124 
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and filially had been permitted to evacuate what 
was really an untenable position with all the 
honours of war This was a real triumph for the 
English, and it is highly probable as has been 
previously stated, that the success then won had a 
considerable influence in determining Sir John 
Child to make his owm bid for independence at 
Surat If he had been endowed with Charnock’s 
shrewdness and capacity for dealing with Indians, 
he might have made an equal impression on the 
Mogul mind But these were qualities which he 
especially lacked, and he soon landed himself m 
a maze of difficulties in which his mingled pom- 
posity and bluster were matched against the Orien- 
tal cunning and unscrupulousness of the Mogul 
officials 

At first the CTO%ernoi of Surat played with the 
idea of granting the English restitution for past 
wrongs associated with the issue of a new farmnn 
confirming and extending their powers The wait- 
ing game w’as one which suited his purpose, since 
it enabled him to perfect his plans, and in the inter- 
val secure orders from Couit relative to the action 
he was to take against the insolent unbelievers 
Though thoroughly deceived by these tactics, Child 
was sufficiently olive to possibilities not to place 
himself too much in the Mogul power He kept 
his quarters on board ship and conducted all Ins 
negotiations from Swally Marine The farce of 
discussion was kept up until the end of December, 
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when the Governoi thiew off the mask and com- 
menced open hostilities His first action was to 
seize Bartholomew Hairis, the chief of the Council 
at Surat, and Gladman, one of his colleagues to 
gether with the Company’s brokers, whom he had 
enticed to the Palace by a message that he had 
good news to communicate from Couit Simul- 
taneously a guard was placed ovei the Enuhvli 
factory and a strong party of horse and foot was 
sent to Swally with orders to secure Child alnc m 
dead The latter part of the pi ogramme mistan led 
but only because early news of the events at th(' 
Palace had been sent to Swally by Aniieslev liv the 
hands of a trusty servant 
Immediately Child learned how matters stood h<’ 
issued orders for the piepaiatioii of the shipping 
against fmthei eventualities In a short spate of 
time the entiie squadron had weighed anchor and 
quitted the “ Hole ” for the open roadstead wheie 
theie was gieater freedom for manoeuvimg The 
next four days were occupied with negotiations 
with the Governor in the hope, vain as it juocec', 
that he might be induced to lelent m view oi the 
serious threat that the Company’s well-ai med shij 
constituted to the Mogul shipping On the 30th 
December, when it had become abundantly clc.'i 
even to Child’s somewhat muddled understanding 
that he had been ovei -reached by bis wily opponent: 
the fleet went down to the mouth of the river, wdieie 
it remained five days longer blockading the poit 
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Tiring at length of inaction, Child took the bold, and 
as it proved fatal, course of waging war on the 
enemy’s sea trade On his \vay down the coast he 
seized every floating thing he encountered that 
could by any stretch of language be regarded as 
Moor shipping ” His list of piizes ultimately 
included forty large ships, four small ships and 
thirty-six giabs ^ and gallevats ^ These were all 
taken to Bombay, wheie their caigoes, consisting 
for the most part of giain, oil and other country 
produce, weie confiscated 
If Child had been as strong as his action, lie might 
have weatheied the stoim \vhieh his violence 
provoked His only safe couise when he had thlo^^ n 
down hi-s challenge with such unmeasured violence 
was to organise his foices and be in leadiness to 
forestall the countei-attark ^^hlch he must have 
known would be made But his tempei ament was 

not a fighting one, and when he had effected his 
coup he seems to have settled down in Bombay to 
the ordinary routine of business 
Even when ugly stones leached the island of a 
great concentration of the Sidhi’s forces across the 

^ Qrahy from the Arabic a ra\cn A galley The 

word as applied at diflerent periods to \ essels larger than a 
mere galley — Hobson Jolson 
^ Gallemt, the name applied to a kind of galley or war 
boat with oars, of small draught of Avater which continued to be 
employed on the West Coast of India down to the latter half 
of the eighteenth century — Id 
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harbour, and an almost panic-stricken migration 
of the inhabitants pointed to the imminence of a 
crisis, Child was not fully aroused He contented 
himself with sending a message by a cunning 
trusty fellow ” warning the Sidhi that if he mo\ed 
his fleet from its station at Danda Rajapore on the 
other side of the harbour it would be attacked As 
no reply was vouchsafed by the Sidhi Child should 
have known that he was intent on hostilities and 
should have carried the war into the enemy's 
country, which he could very well have done with 
the ships then at his disposal Instead of this 
he sat down in the fort inditing despatches home 
writing valiantly of its being “ better to fight it 
out than'purchase a peace that will not only be dis- 
honourable and base and mean, but bung vith it 
great evils and such continual uncertainty to your 
trade that it may be insupportable” ‘‘For suc- 
cess in all things,” continued the President m liis 
most unctuous style, “ we must leave that to God, 
but our utmost endeavouis as in duty bound shall 
not be wanting to advance your interest and stand 
by it wee will to the last drop of blood m our bodvs ” 
The heroic mood did not last to the end of the 
despatch Child became almost lachrymose, as he 
contemplated the course of recent events in India 
“ Wee are,” he wrote, “ very much troubled that soe 
brave an undertaking of your Honours should 
meet with noe better success hitherto None can 
blame your Honours nor that worthy person Sir 
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Josiah Child foi it, but such as aie euemys to brave 
designs to public spiiited men oi aie like those 
notable wise soit of people in the woild that pass 
their judgments by the success they see without 
duely consideiing ” ‘"It is true,” concluded the 
writer m a final outbuist of common sense “ that 
soe great an affair as making wai on the Mogul! oi, 
indeed, any othei potentate soe remote fiom yom 
Honouis should wee think have been done with 
less noise and left wholly to be commenced by yom 
servants abroad to lay hold an oppoi'tunity as they 
might see best ” 

Admirable sentiments these, and jf Sii John (7iild 
had lived up to them he would not have con tiibuted 
his not insignificant shaie to making T\ai on the 
Mogul with noisy accompaniments that simply 
aroused the enemy to wrath But the situation he 
had to meet did not lend itself to philosophi It 
called urgently foi prompt and vigorous action 
The enemy in fact was at hand, and m such stiength 
that nothing less than the entiie available lesources 
of the Company on the spot could avert a disastei 

The Sidhi, as the Mogul admiial uas called, was 
one of a line of sable adventureis of Afzican blood, 
who, enrolled undei the Mogul flag, had established 
themselves in the seventeenth century m the 
vicinity of Bombay They had under them a 
mixed force of cut-thioats banded togethei by a 
oomnion love of plunder and by the Mohammedan 
oreed The great bulk of them were pirates, who 

I 
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between the intervals of the more serious business 
of wai did miscellaneous freebooting on their own 
account The Mogul “ fleet ” consisted of a lare 
assortment of craft from large vessels of 300 or 400 
tons armed wuth heavy ordnance to row-boats, m 
which a few matchlock-men and spearmen found 
cramped accommodation As an opponent of well- 
found European squadron of ships this “Navy” 
was contemptible, but as a medium foi the deli\ ei v 
of a land attack on an island easily approached 
from a number of points it was not to be despised- 
As Bombay was then situated, it was, in fact 
about as formidable a native force as could have 
been brought against it The fortifications had 
been so neglected that the island can be said to have 
had only one really defensible position— the fort — 
and that was not completely finished, one of the 
bastions still being wanting 

In May the Sidhi’s threats materialised m an 
invasion of the island The weak forces available 
foi defence were quickly overcome, and the invad- 
ing hosts established themselves at Syon Malum 
and other outlying points The militia, on whom 
chief reliance was placed for the protection of the 
more distant points, proved but a broken leed 
The bulk of them fled without firing a shot, and 
those who stood their ground were too few in 
numbers to stay the rush of the thousands of fight- 
ing men landed from the Sidhi’s fleet In a very 
short time the small English gariison, consisting 
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of not more than 200 men with about an equal 
number of loyal nati\ e troops — chiefly sturdy 
Bandareens or toddy drawers — were besieged in 
the Fort, fighting a desperate battle against daily 
mcxeasitig odds Prodigies of \alour were per- 
formed by the handful of Englishmen, but they 
could do nothing efiective against an enemy whose 
numbers seemed rather to increase than dimmish 
after every engagement “ He has been soundly 
banged, and wee have killed abundance of his 
multitudes,’’ wrote the Council m December, “ but 
he as fast fills them up againe whilst wee cannot 
repair our losses 

To make matters worse, the gariiaon suffered 
from the action of deserters, who were more formid- 
able foes to the defenders ‘‘ than 100 black 
enemies,” since they gave their new associates 
the advantage of their military skill, teaching them 

the art of mineing and sheltering themselves in 
trenches and basket works ” with such effect, says 
Ovmgton ^ that they were able in time to bom- 
bard the Fort with massive stones instead of non 
balls, while our shot from thence was scarce able 
to annoy them ’’ 

Child, when too late, realised the blunder he had 
committed in inviting this attack upon the island at 
a time when its defences, owing to his neglect, 
were so miserably inadequate to repel an invader, 

^ A Voyage to Surat in the year 1689, by J Ovmgton, RI A , 
Chaplain to his Majesty London, 1696 
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On a review of the circumstances he decided to sue 
for peace through a special mission consisting of 
George Weldon, a member of his Council, and a Jew 
named Navarro, who had influential friends at 
Aurungzehe’s Court and was likely to he of valuable 
assistance m pulling the strings in the traditional 
Oriental fashion 

Child’s frame of mind m approaching Anrungzebe 
is curiously illustrated m the language of a petition 
which he forwarded to the Emperor in advance of 
his emissanes These were the intioductory sen- 
tences “ The petition of the last of your servants, 
Sir John Child, Generali of the English nation like 
a gram of sand and with the gieatest regard to voui 
Majesty’s person, Amber-like influence, Loid of 
Beneficence and Liberalitie, Solomon-like Thione, 
Epitome of Priesthood, Scanderbeig-like ^ wisdom 
Heavenly judgement. Potentate of the Woilcl, 
Centre of Security, Emperoui of the Earth and of 
the Age, Object of all Sublunary Things, the Ui\ine 
Shadow of the Holy Piophet Mahomet Orangzeib, 
whose pel son and kingdom the Divine poivcis long 
prosper and continue that his righteousness and 
justice may spread over the ivhole world and ever- 
lastingly continue for the benefit of its inhabitants 
representeth after due recommendation of servitude 
and vassalage, with humility and lowliness of mind 
kissing the floor of all servile offices with lips of 

‘ Alexander-hke wisdom iBkauder jb the Indian name for 
the great Macedonian 
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respect and obsequiousness and with a heart bowed 
down to your fame and greatness ” 

Even allowing for the necessary fulsomeness of a 
petition written in the Persian language as this was, 
it must be conceded that Child did very efiectively 
kiss the floor of all servile offices ” It was the 
man’s nature so to do, and he no doubt had the 
excuse that he was only following the prevailing 
fashion amongst the English in their intercourse 
with authority in India But his giovellmg style 
of address contrasts very strikingly with the robust 
periods of Sir Josiah Child and still more remark- 
ably with the petitioner’s own actions in the early 
stage of the rupture The explanation is that by 
this time ho was so completely disillusioned on the 
subject of English ascendancy m India that he was 
inclined to be pessimistic ‘‘ This island/’ he 
wrote ‘^lyes too neere potent princes that with 
multitudes may and can invade it, and there is no 
trust for its defence with any security but only in 
our English, and at the best times there can be but 
few of them in comparison with our enemys, nay 
in computation but one in a thousand and wee too 
far off our native country or any other place that 
may afford us assistance in any reasonable time 
In another communication of the same date 
(June 7, 1689) he wiote ‘‘ The Moors are cunning 
enough and know their own interest veiy weJl, but 
those in Government are much aboi'^e trade and soe 
absolute m the seveiall places that they rob and 
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plundei whom they please without being con- 
trouled ” Later on in the year he returned to the 
question of the Company’s position m Western 
India, declaring that the Council believed that 
Bombay would never be so impoitant a position 
ns the directors thought it would be It vas a 
pleasant enough place, though not so healthful as 
could be wished “ God preserve it to you and 
may it prove of greater value and estimation to the 
nation than wee ever fancy it will,” concluded in 
melancholy vein Child’s despatch 

The prevailing despondency in official quaiteis m 
Bombay at this juncture was accentuated by the 
startling development of events that had taken 
place in the homeland At first there w^as evidently 
no idea that the differences betw'een James and his 
Pailiament would lead to anything moie senous 
than a passing political storm The diiectois w lole 
m this sense and lather went out of their way to gi\ e 
their despatches a tinge of Jacobean loyaltj 
Gradually, however, the momentous character of 
the changes that were being effected was manifested 
to the understandings of Child and his colleagues 
Gravely disquieting as the news was, espeeiallv 
when the issue of the Revolution of 1688 vas stiU 
uncertain, it had a doubly unpleasant aspect owing 
to the foim in which it was clothed by the 
Company’s numerous enemies The Dutch publicly 
declared that “ their Prince had taken England 
and w'holly subdued it to bis obedience ” 
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The hteial tiuth thujs expiessed uas hard to 
combat, and the perplexed Council in Bombay were 
at then wits’ end to cope with the lepoits deroga- 
tory to the English which at this time weie in free 
circulation all over India through Dutch, French, 
and Portuguese agencies Happily for the national 
interests w'hich the East India Company repre- 
sented, Aurungzebe was thoroughly well informed as 
to the political situation m Euiope Baroon the 
Dutch Ambassador who went on a mission to the 
Mogul Court at this time, discovered this to his con- 
fusion when he attempted to disparage the English, 
representing them as a contemptible people who 
had been compelled to submit to the authority 
of a Dutch King 

The Emperor listened to his cliatzihe in silence and 
when he had done quietly suggested to him that as 
the Dutch were .such a superior people to the 
English they should drive them out of his do- 
minions and secure a monopoly of the European 
trade Disfoncerted by this shrewd thrust Baioon 
stammered out something about not being able to 
act without instructions Thereupon Aurungzebe 
plainly told him what w'as really in his mind He 
said “ that Holland must be an msignifirant 
country, for the King of France hadconqueied it m 
a few days and would never have been expelled 
if the English had not interfered, that in reality 
England held the balance of power in Europe and 
that if she were not to do so the Bmpeior of Ger- 
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many or the King of France would conquer Holland 
m a single campaign ” ^ 

Not less active and perhaps moie mischievous 
than the foreign depreciators of the English at this 
crisis were the old servants of the Company who 
had established themselves on the coast as inter- 
lopers One of these, a certain Captain Consett^ 
when matters were very black in Bombay went 
about Surat declaring that the island and fort had 
“ certainly gone ” The story was too probable not 
to be believed and the credit of the Company fell 
to zero Child, in writing to the directors in the 
closing days of 1689, enlarged upon the in]UT\ous 
influence exercised by false reports of this char- 
actei ‘ If your Honouis and the laws meet (deal ’ ) 
not with him for it and his base tongue, Wee hope 
God will ” piously observed the General ‘ And 
tiuly ” he added “ to deal plainly with \ oui 
Honouis, you have to our sorrows many such black 
sheep amongst us that wee fear will not stick to do 
the like notwithstanding their cringing and cieepmg 
to yoiii Honours for employ m England, vhen 
heie quite forget you and your inteiest and desiie 
none but then own The strange reports from 
England wee believe makes naughty people &ho^^ 
themselves moie than otherwise thev rvoiild but 
(concluded Child in a final flight of piety) let ns 
bless God foi all things be content m our coiidi- 

o 

tions, and behave ourselves like men that we mav 
^ Bruce’s dimnh of Eabf Indm Compan^j 
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make ourselves acceptable t<i God and good men 
whicb IS our cliief business in this woild " 

Ail this time the officials of the Surat establish- 
ment were being subjected to the rigours of im- 
prisonment Annesley and some of the other sub- 
ordinate members of the staff were for a time left 
at bberty but eventuallT the entire body of Eng- 
lish officials were confined They were kept in the 
town until the end of 1689 when the oiders were 
so far relaxed as to jieniiit then return to the 
factory It was however onlv a change of piison 
for a strong guard was put over them and all 
were heavily ironed to prevent any possibility 
of escape In fact then humiliation was as com- 
plete as Mogul ingenuity and airogance could make 
it 

Meanwhile the mission to Aurungzebe was 
making headwav Weldoa and his colleague proved 
shrewd en\oys and they had influential friends 
amongst the nobles, who smoothed their path foi 
(hem Moreover an atmosphere of peace pei- 
vaded the Emperor’s Court at the time of then 
appearance There were powerful interests array- 
ing themselves m the Company’s favour Neithei 
the leading Court officials nor the Surat mei chants 
wanted to see the English ruined the one bccau'te 
of the prospective loss of biibesi. the other for leui 
that the Company’s liabdities to them would not 
be liqmdated Furthermore, the impression at 
Court was that Bombay was a, much Htronger 
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place than it actually was and that its reduction 
would involve the Mogul Go\ eminent in enormous 
additional expense By a subtle process peculiai 
to Eastern Courts these influences weie gradually 
blended in a geneial representation to the Emperor 
in favour of the granting of the Bombay Coiiucirs 
prayer Aurungzebe, whose wrath had to some 
extent cooled since the first outburst of passion 
excited by the violent action of the Company's 
representative, now graciously extended his pardon 
to the unbelievers who had so submissively sho\\n 
their contrition for past ofiences 

Before the news of the success of Weldon s iiiis 
Sion reached Bombay^ Sir John Child had gone to his 
last account Ovin^on declares that remorse foi 
his part in the neglect of the fortifications which 
so greatly facilitated the Sidhi’s invasion tended to 
shorten his days It may well ha\e been so as the 
e\ils of the failuie of the niggardly policy he had 
directed were too patent to be ignored by the most 
inveterate self-apologist But we need not seek 
for any special cause for the death of an English 
functionary in seventeenth- centuiy India for 
nothing IS more impressive in the records of those 
days than the constant succession of changes due 
to climatic influences Yet strangely enough, 
though plague was raging in Western India in the 
years with which the na native is now dealing, there 
does not appear to have been a single case of death 
from that disease amongst the English community 
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Precarious position of the Company s affairs — The 

ahle spirit of the directors 

A PECULIAR situation was created in the 
official oiganisation of the Company m 
Western India by Sir John Child’s death The 
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chief position now devolved upon Bartholomew 
Hams, the Agent at Surat, but Harris and the 
second in office, Annesley, were close prisoners 
unable to move a finger m official work without the 
Governor’s sanction The real responsibility 
therefore was m the hands of the Deputy- Go veinoi 
of Bombay, John Vaux, an official who was the 
junior of Hams Vaux had commenced his career 
as book-keeper to Sir Josiah Child and had been 
sent out to India by the great man a few year> 
previously with the special object of assisting m 
the suppression of interloping Though utterly 
devoid of legal training he was soon after hi^ 
amval in Bombay, appointed Assistant Judge, 
to the intense disgust of Dr St John the head uf 
the judiciary, who was a competent lawyer and w ho 
not without good reason distrusted the intrusion ot 
a novice from home coming wuth no greater recom- 
mendation than the favour of the Autocrat of 
India House 

Vaux much to the disappointment of his pation, 
failed to deal out the stern punishment to the 
rascally intruders that was so desirable in the 
Company’s interests Sir Josiah Child wTOte out 
to him, upbraiding him lor his scruples as to tire 
legality of coercive measures The law^s, the 
writer said, were a heap of nonsense compiled by 
a few country gentlemen,” and were utterly unfit 
for the regulation of a great commeicial enterprise 
such as that of the Company Mv orders, sir,” he 
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a.dded, ‘'are to be your rules, and not the laws of 
England ” Vanx, at this time caied as little 
foi Child’s wishes as that individual did foi the laws 
of England He had caught the prevailing con- 
tagion— was in fact the friend and associate of 
interlopers rathei than their enemy Soon he was 
to fall entirely from giace, as Petit and Bowchei 
and other notorious “ traitors ” had done beloie 
him but, meanwhile, he was to make the most of 
the brief authority in which he was dressed as 
became his tempeiament, which was pione to vain 
display 

When the news of Aurungzebe's decision in 
favour of peace reached Bombay, Vaux decided to 
proceed to Surat in order that the new far man 
might be received wuth all the honour and dignity 
that propel ly attached to so important a mark of 
Imperial favour This resciipt, it w'^as confidently 
expected, would confer new and valuable privileges 
upon the Company, while old wrongs would be 
redressed and an end be put to the tyiannical rule 
of the local officials under wffiich the English had so 
long suffered Vaux had not committed himself 
so deeply wth the inteilopers that he could not pose 
still as the zealous upholder of the fbnipany’s 
lights at a moment of crisis With a flatteiing 
vision of anew regime in wffiirli, as was his due, he 
was to figure in a leading position, he aiiived off 
Surat at the end of March, 1689 He was detained 
at the river’s mouth until Apiil 4, when the inti- 
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mation was conveyed to him that the much famed 
Phirmand ” had arrived On landing the next 
day he was joined by Hams and Annesley and the 
other prisoners who had just previously been 
released from their long and irksome confinement 

Without loss of time Vaux attended by an 
imposing escort, proceeded to a garden to the 
southward of the city, where he w'as received in 
friendly fashion by the Governor and other high 
ofiBcials After a tunc spent in the exchange of 
the usual meaningless compliments of an Oriental 
durbar the Deputy- Governor was advised as to the 
arrangements for the ceremony of the day — the 
reception of the fartnan This he was told was to 
take place at a point some miles awav to the east- 
ward of the city, where the Imperial oflhcials had 
their camp 

Impressed with his reception and entering fully 
into the plans so thoughtfully made by the Governor 
for emphasising the importance of the fannari 
Vaux summoned the whole of the factory staff 
to accompany him on this the final stage of his 
mission Quite an elaborate procession was thus 
formed, and as the route took the party through 
the heart of the city the display lost nothing in 
publicity The Imperial functionaries were as 
afiable and friendly as the Governor had been 
earlier They had the farman ready in all the glory 
of its Oriental trappings, and by its side was the 
serpaw oi dress of honour which invariably accom- 
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pained the written, mark of Imperial favoui The 
Englishmen took in the scene with sparkling eyes 
and heightened colour At last it seemed they were 
able once more to lift their heads In all the out- 
ward forms of Eastern courtesy the precious 
farman was handed to Yaux, and then the pro- 
cession was re-formed and a triumphant return was 
made to the factory 

Great was the cuiiosity to know the precise terms 
in which Aurungzebe had conveyed his gracious 
privileges The Company’s Persian secretaiy was 
immediately set to work upon the document The 
translation when forthcoming caused a sensation 
The farman recited that “ the English having made 
a most humble submissive petition that the ill 
crimes they have done may be pardoned and 
requested another Phirmand to make their being 
forgiven manifest and sent their Yakeels ^ to the 
Heavenly Palace, the most illustrious in the woild, 
to get the Royall favour ” and they also having 
agreed to pay a fine of 150,000 rupees to his “ noble 
treasury resembling the sun,” and promised that 
they ‘ would restore the merchants’ goods they took 
away to the ownei-s of them, ’ and “ would walk by 
the ancient cnstoms of the port and hehave them- 
selves for the future therefoie his Majesty had 
pardoned their faults, mercifully forgiven them, 
and out of his princely condescension agrees that 
the present be put into the treasury of the port, 
^ Attorneys 
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the merchants’ goods returned, the town honii'ah 
and they foUow their trade as m former times, and 
Mr Child, who did the disgrace be turned out and 
expelled ” 

Such was the wondeiful new treaty of which so 
much had been expected It fell like a bombshell 
into the company collected in the factoiy “ To 
our gieat amazement and sorrow,” they wiote 
“instead of a Phumand answeimg to our articles 
and agreements we found it a woi'se sham story 
than the Phirmand that came down in Mucteei 
Can’s ^ time” The diiectors would peiceue 
“ how basely your Honours have been abused by 
this most perfidious Court, and we do veiyly pei- 
suade ourselves that oui fnends at Court have been 
most unworthily beguiled ” They had no doubt, 
but the brutal truth remained that the price had 
to be paid for this sham farman The emissaries 
of the Governor speedily appeared on the scene 
to make perfectly clear that no trade could be 
permitted until the indemnity w'as forthcoming 
Swallowing then mortification with the best giace 
they could summon to their aid, the Surat Council 
sent to Bombay for the specie that wras there and 
this was in due course handed ovei to the rapacious 
Mogul officials Then with chastened feelings the 
little band of Englishmen addiessed themsehes 
to the heavy task of lepairing the sorely shattered 
edifice of the Company’s trade 

^ Mukhter Kkan, a former Governor of feurat 
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All the time tliit tEe events just narrated were 
occurring the East India Company was struggling 
gallantly and for the most part ineffectually against 
its enemies The movement designed to undermine 
its Eastern monopoly, with the advent of a new 
constitutional system, was daily as&uming a more 
menacing aspect Behind the influentially sup- 
ported pailiamentary campaign directed against 
the Company’s interests loomed in menacing outline 
a new organisation which was latei to bung the 
Company to the \eige of disaster Abroad all its 
ambitious schemes, involving in their prosecution 
an immense outlay of capital, were ending in 
failure only thinly disguised by such partial suc- 
cesses as that represented by the resettlement of 
the Bengal factory on the Hooghly on the spot 
where now stands the city of Calcutta 
In Western India especially the outlook for the 
English oigamsation was gloomy The Sidhi’s 
hosts in evacuating Bombay left it a wreck What 
they could not carry away they destroyed, and a 
meie waste existed where before had been thriving 
bazaars and productive fields and palm groves. 
Famine and disease stalked through its ruined and 
half-deserted streets In the Fort a miserable 
remnant of the gainsou was almost literally rotting 
away Ovington who landed in Bombay in 1690 
gi\es a teriiblc picture of the demoralisatron which 
darkly overshadowed the settlement He could 
not, he said, wotliout horror mention to what a pitch 
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all enormities were grown when the infection of a 
picvailing epidemic was at its height 

“ Their principles of action and the consequent 
evil practices of the Enghsh,” he proceeded, “ for- 
warded their miseries and contributed to fill the 
air with those pestilential vapours that seized their 
vitals and speeded their hasty passage to the other 
world Luxury, immodesty and a prostitute dis- 
solution of manners found stiU new matter to woik 
upon ” In that awful time the English poiiei in 
Bombay was almost oierwhelmed by its o^n moral 
degradation Only seventy men of the European 
strength were left for gairison duty In a tew 
months these had been reduced by one-half — the 
survivors a disease-stricken remnant seiviiig only 
as a ghastly reminder of a lule that had almost 
vanished from the island 

It was m this darkest hour of the fortunes ol the 
Enghsh m Western India that the disturbing news 
was received of the outbreak of wai between Gieat 
Britain and Fiance The edifice was aheady 
tottering , it seemed now that nothing could sa\e 
it, for the French Navy was powerful and well 
manned and the subjects of Louis XIV had already 
a firm grip on the trade which centred at Suiat and 
were represented theie by ambitious men who were 
eagei to turn to account any ciicumstances that 
might favour their designs In these bioad out- 
lines we have the outlook which confronted the 
little band of Englishmen who lepresented tlie 
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Company m Western India at this juncture The 
position of afEaiis was calculated to cany a chill 
to their hearts when they surveyed then difficulties 
and noted how utteily unpiepaied they weie to 
cope with so great an enieigency 

Upon Hams and Anne&ley lested the chief buiden 
of maintaining the English position at this crisis 
They had been confirmed in then positions as Chief 
Agent and Second m C^ouncil respectively by the 
directors^ who m fixing their official status clearly 
intimated that the higher rank was to cany no 
increase in the emoluments they had ])ieviously 
enjoyed The Couit acknowledged that the pan 
had had “ a suffering time but, they pointed out 
so also had the Company, in consequence oi the 
war, all then estate lying dead in all places in that 
unhappy period/^ and they therefore expressed a 
hope that Hams wonld think himself well com- 
pensated by being made President, while they 
trusted that Annesley would be content with his 
definite promotion to the second office, carrying as 
it did the reversion to the chief position in the 
event ot Hanis's death 

Both men submitted to the decision with as 
much equanimity as they could muster, but be- 
neath their fulsome acknowledgment of the fav- 
ours received it is easy to detect a sub-cuiient of 
dissatisfaction at the stinginess of their much- 
respected masteis That they were not content 
with this xeiJed jnote^t, but proceeded to lecovp 
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themselves for the deficiencies in their official pay 
, by piivate trading and other peihaps less reputable 
methods, is apparent enough from the tenor of the 
records Soon the despatches fioni home were 
racy with indignant protests against the mismanage^ 
ment of then seivants, the underlying suggestion 
of the rebukes being that they were making inoner 
at the Company’s expense 

In one passage Hams and Annesley were told 
that a certain sale of cloth is nothing to biag of, 
considering the state of the market at that time 
and they were further pleasantly assured that in 
imagining that then sending home the ship Ben- 
jamtn with such a miserable cargo would be an 
acceptable service to them “ was such an idle \am 
slip of your pen that you ought to be ashamed to 
think of it ” The directors’ w^ath overflowed to 
the Cjuestion of some outstanding accounts amount- 
ing to £20,000 which the Council had been diie< ted 
to adjust with the Pariakhs You have yielded 
too much to that ill man Vital Paiiack,” they hotly 
observed, ^^and too much slighted the Aiinenians 
that are honest men , and it is \ ery impeitinent 
that you write us Coja Minass & Hodges Zad’s 
debts aie cleared out of your Surat books as your 
account doth say ” 

In this communication we have the germ of the 
trouble which was to shadow Annesley’s life to the 
end The rpiestion at issue was some contracts 
which had been made with the Parra khs Amies- 
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ley’s contention was that a pait of the lid-bility had 
been dischaiged The diiectois, as is to be noted, 
held that there had been no settlement They 
regarded the Paiiakhs as ''eiiant knaves,” and 
they began strongly to suspect that Annesley was 
involved m their villainy 

As time went on ciicunistances tended in an 
increasing degree to place the pimcipal powei m 
Annesley's hands Hairis was a dull, heavy type 
of official whose constitutional weakness had been 
aggiavated by a long peiiod of Eastern residence 
culminating in the close impiisonment desciibed in 
the preceding chaptei In such a man the disposi- 
tion to lean upon a younger and more energetic 
•< olleague was stiong, and Annesley was a good deal 
more than a piomising junioi He had a piofound 
knowledge of all theaamifications of the Company’s 
business at Suiat , he was intimately associated 
with the native tiadmg community , and he was 
acquainted with all the netwoik of intrigue which 
enmeshed the ofl&cial life of the place 

An additional leason foi casting the main buiden 
upon him was the film resolve that Harris had to 
shake the dust of Suiat fxom his shoes He was 
sick of the constiaints imposed theie, and, more- 
over, was iecei\ing such insistent calls fiom Bom- 
bay that it was impossible to disiegaid them One 
despatch forwarded to Surat about this peiiod 
described in moving language the sad ]>light of the 
Company's servants theie, asseiting that if some- 
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thing was not soon done to remedy the situation 
absolute disaster would overwhelm the settlement 
’Tis the admiration i of the woild,” they wrote 
wee should he in a manner foresaken all this while 
and more than enough to discourage any, and wee 
are forct to give faire words and all the mcourage- 
nients wee can to those that are here, for few or 
none cares willingly to stay” 

Applications to the Governor of Surat from the 
English Council for pei mission for the President to 
proceed to Bombay elicited only evasive and 
unsatisfactory answers At length Hams sent 
Annesley to try his persuasive powers on the great 
man Annesley penetrated to the inner recesses 
of the Governor’s house, but '' there being much 
companie and the Governor busie,” he could not be 
permitted an audience Later another effort was 
made, and this proving abortive, Harris and 
Annesley went together, and after much delay ex- 
torted a promise horn the Governor that he wmuld 
write to the King (Aurungzebe) on their behalf 
Probably this was another subterfuge to keep the 
President chained to his post at Surat where he w^as 

^ Admiration was used at tins period m quite a different 
Bcnse from which the word is employed to-da}- it meant 
wonder or surprise Thus “ ’Tis matter of admiracion 
to us that Mr Van Durcn and Ensign Browne should both 
be out of May him Fort at one time and leave the charge there- 
of to that hot headed Sergeant such errors are not to be 
borne with ” — Sir John Gayer’s letter dated March 15, 1703/4, 
to Burmiston, Depute -Governor of Bom]>a\ 
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always at Land as a convenient n hippmg boy for the 
native authority Whether this was the case or not 
Hams never went to Bombay Nor was Vaux per- 
mitted to return to resume his official career theie 
According to Vaux’s own account, he was 
detained at Surat through the intrigues of his 
colleagues Their version of the affair was that 
he, having indiscreetly put himself in the power 
of the Mogul authoiities, was held a hostage by 
them with the rest of the Company’s staff What- 
ever the origin of liis detention may have been, 
Vaux at this time had fallen out of favour with 
his patron at India House Some compromising 
letters that he had written home to his brother 
dealing in a strain of ciiticism with affairs m India 
got into the hands of the Company’s enemies, and 
select passages from them were actually read m the 
House of Commons as part of an indictment of the 
Company’s system This outspokenness, of couise, 
was high treason in the writer, and orders were 
swiftly sent out foi his suspension 

Meanwhile, the Company, distrustful of their 
repiesentative"! on the spot, decided to despatch to 
India entirely new men to carry out its thorough- 
going pohey against interiopen? To the supreme 
charge of its factories and settlements in India 
it appointed Sii John Goldsborough, and foi the 
dual office of Goveinoi of Bombay and the Com- 
pany’s Chief Agent in Western India it selected 
Sir John Gayer The “two Johns,” as they were 
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afterwards contemptuously dubbed by Vaux, \\eiit 
out with uigent instructions to strengthen the 
Company’s position on the lines of a firm assertion 
of its rights whether m opposition to native abuses 
or the encroachments of interlopers Gayer took 
with him a company of 120 English soldiers as 
reinforcements of the sorely depleted Bombay 
garrison He was told to supplement these with 
twenty or thirty Madagascar “ coffeiyes,” w'ho 
would be “ some kind of balance to the Topases ” - 
And pray remember it’s never safe to have too many 
of one sort of soldiers in such a remote gaiuson 
Ballancing of Power is the Truest Art of 
Government,” concluded the directors, emphasis- 
ing the pairting injunction by a profuse use of 
capitals They here but anticipated the lines upon 
which the British Indian Army was ultimatelj 
formed Indeed, it may truthfully be said that the 
entire British positron in India was built up in 
accordance with the shrewd maxim of rvhich the 
writer of Sir John Gayer’s instructions— probably 
Sir Josiah Child — ^was evidently so extremely 
proud 

Sir John Gayer had been charged with definite 

^ Slaves recruited in Madagascar Numbers of these 
unfortunate people were sent to all the Company s settle- 
ments at this period 

^ Topaz A name used in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for dark-skinned or half-caste claimants of Portu 
guese descent and Chribtian profession — Hobson- J onsoN 
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and pereinptoiy oideis to institute a stiict investi- 
gation into the accounts of the Suiat factoxy and 
TrO deal seveiely with all who had been guilty of 
iriegulaiities The death of Hains on May 10, 
1694 , a fe^^ months aftei Gayei’s aiiival, made 
doubly difficult a task which in any circumstances 
would have given him no ordinaiy tiouble, foi 
inatteis had gone fioni bad to worse with the 
Company's tiade in AVestein India The Com- 
pany owed two million rupees ^ and shipments had 
become so small that the local tradeis had taken 
alarm and gave leady ciedence to the stories cii- 
culated by mterlopeis as to the coming extinction 
of the organisation (Such was the lack of con- 
fidence that theie \vas a geneial talk of an embaigo 
being laid upon the exports of the factory 

The Company’s own bickers at this critical 
junctuie weie piominent in depiessing their credit 
Then attitude excited the bittei comments of 
Annesley, who made it perfectly clear m his com- 
munications that he as thoioughly distrusted them 
as did his employeis Meanwhile, the duectors had 
then own views as to the causes of the unsatis- 
factory state of then affairs at Surat They wiote 
savagely of the gieat caxelessness of their Council 
<^ere, and said that, weie it not that “ their thoughts 
ar^hamefiilly diveited fiom oui public busyness 
by their too gieat private negotiations, it is impos- 
sible OUT ships should be so late despatched ” 
They had lepeatedly intimated then wishes to their 
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Council of Surat, “ but of late years to so little pur- 
pose as if we had spoak to a deaf adder All the 
blame now is laid upon Mi Harris, and we do believe 
he was very faulty, but we are no better satisfied 
with Mr Annesley’s keeping our Defence and Reso- 
lutwn so late iii the country and his long delay of 
sending home his accounts ” 

The reference to the late despatch of the Defence 
and the Resolution is the better to be luideistood 
when it is read in connection with anothei para- 
graph in the same despatch announcing the capture 
of those vessels off the coast of Ireland by the 
French, together with two other units of the Com- 
pany’s fleet and an interloping ship Thi^ disaster 
which was described “ as the most fatal loss that 
ever this Company sustained since their first institu- 
tion,” did not quell the indomitable spiiit of the 
adventurers of India House “ With a Roman 
courage and resolution” they had, it was announced, 
“ resolved to add £300 000 to their stock, wheieof 
£200,000 is already paid m ” The subsci iption 
was a noteworthy effort which had its effect on 
home opinion, but m India the times were fai too 
much out of ]omt to be influenced by any mere 
show of financial stiength Even before the 
Court’s despatch reached its destination anothei 
serious crisis had arisen which had extinguished foi 
the time being the Company’s trade at Surat and 
threatened to involve all its Indian interests in 
disaster 
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Annesley in Chains 

Piiac) m Indian Seas — European freebooters — ^Tiie English 
in Surat accused of bemg m league with the piratcR- 
Depredations of Oaptam Evory or Avory — Seizure fd 
Abdnl GufTore's ship worth Rs 25,000 — Populai 

indignation — guard placed o%er the English factory- 
The mob demand the execution of Annesley and his 
colleagues — The Governor refers the matter to Court — 
Every captures the Gunjsawaee, an Imperial pilgrim 
ship — An act of sacrilege — Renewed agitation against 
the English — ^The Governor causes all the English in 
Surat bo be driven into the factory and orders irons to 
be placed on Annesley and the other leading men— The 
Governor’s action saves the prisoners from a worse fate — 
Eury of the mob — The Governor denounced as an uu 
believer — Annesley s defence of the English against tin 
charges of abetting piracy — The Governor s reply — 8ir 
John Gayer s indignation at the treatment of the Eng- 
lish — He oUers to prov ide a convoy for the Mogul ships 

A n immediate outcome of the demoralisation 
caused in the Indian trade at the end of the 
seventeenth eentnrj" hy the nvalnes of the Eiiio- 
pean Powers and the conflict between the East 
India Company and the interloping enterprises was 
a gieat development of piracy conduced b\ wes- 
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tern adventureis Piracy of a kind had been nfe 
from time immemorial in the. Indian seas In turn 
the hardy Malabais, ancestors ol the lascais who 
man our eastern passenger steamers, and the stal- 
wart Arabs from the Persian Gulf, had ravaged the 
western coast of India and taken a heavy toll of its 
seaborne trade Only a ferv years before the 
cession of Bombay to the English a powerful Arab 
force had descended upon the island and swept it 
bare in spite of the still relatively formidable 
power of the Portuguese 

The conditions of anarchy then prevailing m 
India lent a stimulus to the sea roving which in the 
absence of a strong over -ruling naval porver had 
never probably been entirely absent m any peiiod 
of Indian history Both the great contending 
forces on land, as we have already seen, were set 
ofi at sea by rival fleets manned almost exclusively 
by men whose sole occupation in peaceful times 
was piracy They were for the most part a \ irile 
picturesque lace of seafareis, brave according to 
their lights, and formidable in their complete 
mastery of an elusive sea strategy based on a coast- 
line providing innumerable bays and creeks to 
shelter their craft m when hard pressed and a rockv, 
mountainous background in which to establish 
their almost impregnable strongholds Eor genera- 
tions these Western Indian pirates held then own 
in spite of the efforts made to extirpate them It 
was, in fact not until almost modem times that 
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they were completely subdued by the irresistible 
force of British sea power 

The European pirates in Indian seas weie adven- 
turers of various races brought into association by 
a common lust for plunder Many were deserters 
from the ships of the European trading companies — 
English, Dutch and French , a certain proportion 
of them were ordinary seamen recruited in irregular 
fashion at distant ports — ^notably in North America 
They lepresented m the mass the flotsam and jet- 
sam of the European sea community m a period of 
exceptional unrest when the ordinary restraints 
of the law had been loosened by the Revolution 
in England and the subsequent war with France 
The thin line which divided privateering and piracy 
was then readily obliterated, and it was not diffi- 
cult to equip and man vessels whose ultimate 
purpose was indiscriminate plunder 

The eastern seas were at the period a favourite 
cruising ground of the rovers for two reasons the 
scene of operations being a distant one, the pirates 
were fairly secure from the interference of European 
Governments whose warships alone were able to 
cope successfully with their own well-armed ships , 
the Indian trading vessels often earned highly 
valuable freights and were an easy prey even when 
armed as the crev s had a wholesome fear of Euro- 
pean seamen and if they fought at all, did so m 
feeble fashion 

European piracy in the Indian Ocean first came 
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into prominence as a factor in the lives of the ser- 
vants of the East India Company in Western India 
in or about the year 1684 From that time on- 
wards, yeai by year, charges of complicity w ith the 
pirates were brought by the Mogul officials against 
the English at Surat The impiisonment ot 
Annesley and his colleagues in 1689 was diiectly 
associated with one of these false accusations, and 
that the peisecution was not abandoned witli the 
release of the piisoners is manifestfiom the numer- 
ous allusions in the records to the damage which 
the Company’s interests sustained from these 
repeated calumnies Thus the Surat Council eaily 
in 1693 mentioned that owing to the slanderous 
association of the English with pirates, neithei Mr 
Armesley nor Mr Vaux could stir out without a 
guard 

“ Was it not on account of the piracys ' pro- 
ceeded the official narrative, “ we should li\c heie 
111 as great, or greater honour, credit and le-^pect 
than ever, to the promoting thereof we do find all 
our endeavours checkt exceedingly by these oui 
enemies endeavouiing all they can, both at ( 'ourt 
and heie with the Government, to make us and tliesc 
villains equall undei the general! name o} the 
English nation , but,” went on the writer, wiio ti om 
the tone of the communication we may safel\’ as- 
sume was Annesley, “ if it please God to stienothen 
us that any of these rogues do fall into our 
•clutches, we shall certainly make them public k ex- 
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amples to the whole woild foi the justified tion of 
our nation’s honoui and youi Honouis’, altho’ the 
dearest relations we have m the ^\olld should be 
amongst them ” The Surat factors would not 
have written with such bitterness of soul if then 
position in relation to the Euiopean sea rovers had 
not already become an embaiiassmg one But bad 
as afiairs weie in these earlier years, they weie 
destined to become a good deal worse after the 
lettei from which the foregoing extract is quoted 
was written 

It was in the last half-dozen veais of the seven- 
teenth century that European piracy in the Indian 
Ocean attained its most formidable charactei 
The notorious head of the roveis who then preyed 
upon the Indian trade was a certain Captain Evoiy 
or Avory an Englishman i\ho apparently had 
previously been engaged in the American trade 
Bvory in oi about the year 1694 fitted out in the 
West Indies a ship called the Fancy, mounting 
forty-six guns, and manned by a crew of one hundred 
and thirty, composed of several nationalities, the 
number including fifty-six French, and a good many 
English, Scotch and Irish, and a sprinkling of 
Danes and other seafaring people Sailing for the 
East, Evoiy made for the island of Peiim the 
situation of which at the entrance of the Red vSea 
suggested its adoption as a convenient base for 
operations against the rich native trade which was 
then conducted between Suiat and Mocha 
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The pirate commander quickly discovered, what 
an expedition from India found a century later, 
that the island was untenable because of the total 
absence of diinkmg-water He then made foi 
Madagascar, and at St Mary’s on that island created 
a post at which he could refit and refresh his crew 
after their cruises in the Indian Ocean When 
these arrangements were completed he commenced 
a career of ciime which made him the terror of the 
Indian seamen His first victim was a fine shiji 
owned by Abdul Guffore, which was on its return 
voyage from the Red Sea with a cargo said to have 
been worth Rs 3,25,000 Evory rifled the ship 
of its valuable contents and carried off as captive 
a young Mohammedan lady of good family who 
was proceeding to her home after performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca This done, he retiied to hi?, 
base at St Mary’s leaving the pillaged shqj to 
continue her voyage without further molestation 

Popular feeling rose to fever heat when the be- 
draggled victims of the pirate’s violence leached 
Surat The avenging finger of Abdul Guffore was 
pointed towards Annesley and his colleagues as 
the real authois of the crime It only needed this 
suggestion to arouse the populace to a state o! 
fury A tumultuous concourse gathered excited 
as only an Oriental mob can be when its feelings are 
deeply s tilled by tales of violence to its womankind 
The highly chaiged atmosphere speedily pene- 
trated to the factory, w'here the news which had 
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filteied tbiough of Evoiy's Achie\ement$ had 
prepaied its inmates foi a popular uprising Aiines- 
ley, taking in the situation with the m&ight of ..ii old 
campaigner in Oriental fields, promptly caused the 
gates of the establishment to be closed He knew 
the capabilities of the place for defence, and had no 
misgivings as to the outcome of a fight between the 
well-armed inmates and the miscellaneous crowd 
of lufiians which the bazaais of Suiat were able to 
furnish in tunes of disordei 

But he had reckoned without the official foices 
which were soon bi ought into action when the 
Governor became awaie of the dangerous ferment 
m the town Before many houis had clajised the 
Militaiy Coinnidiidei Uahoor Beg with a tioop of 
horse clatteiing at his heels, lode into the space iii 
fiont of the factoiy and demanded admission on 
the plea that he had an impoitant message fiom 
the Governoi Unsuspectingly the Biiglisliiiien 
allowed him and his men to entei and when lesist- 
ance was useless they discoveied to then did gnu 
that they were \iitually piisoneis Ushooi Beg 
was polite and pieteiided that he was sent to jno- 
tect the factory but beneath his suave assmances 
Annesley detected a design on the part of the 
authoiities to act as a good deal moie than the 
Englishmen’s fiicndly guaidians Not, however, 
that the exiles were so secuie as to be able to dis- 
pense \vith piotection They were in lact in the 
greatest peril, ow mg to the hrm hold tJiat the legend 
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of English complicity in the piracies had obtained 
of the populace 

As an attack on the factory was out of the 
question, held as it was by Ushoor Beg’s men, the 
agitators decided to make a formal appeal to the 
Governor for the punishment of the Englishmen 
The same night, acting on their behalf the Harcoora, 
the Mufti * and a number of other prominent men 
m the town repaired to the palace to voice the 
popular wish The actual demand piefeiied was 
for the execution of Annesley and his leading 
colleagues The Mufti waxed eloquent about the 
heinousne&s of the crime of which the Englishmen 
were guilty and supported his bloodthirsty pleas 
by quoting passages from the Koran The Go\ er- 
nor knew veiy well that Annesley and his fellows 
were no pirates and flatly declined to take any 
violent action The most that he would piomise 
was that he would submit the facts to Aiiiungzebe 
and invite his decision Baffled of their prey, the 
deputation letired in anger But they had not long 
to wait before a new and more startling act of piiacv 
had supplied them with a further and more damn- 
ing count in their indictment of the English 

Evory, cruising about in search of fiesh piey 
after his attack on Ahdul Gufiore’s ship fell m 
with the Gunpauaee, one of a small fleet of ships 
kept in commission by the Emperoi foi the use ot 

I An expounder of the Mohammedan law, thi utterer of 
the fatwa — Hobsov JoBso^ 
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the faithful lU the course of their pilgrimage to 
Mecca It was supposed to be consecrated exclu- 
sively to this traffic and in a sense was a holy 
vessel But the pirate commander recognised no 
distinctions in the victims of his depredations It 
u as sufficient for him to know that a ship was worth 
plundeimg, and as the Gunjsawaee, in spite of its 
sacrosanct character, carried a rich cargo, he dealt 
with it on strict business principles After a feeble 
resistance the Nakoodah, or captain surrendered 
his charge, which was afterwards carried off to the 
pirates’ lair in Madagascar, where the cargo was 
disposed of 

This capture of the Imperial pilgrim ship in 
Mohammedan eyes was more than a crime it was 
sacrilege It served to fan to the fiercest heat the 
fires of fanaticism which aheady burned violently 
in Surat against the little community m the English 
factory The Governor now saw that popular 
feeling must be conciliated by energetic action. 
His first step was to sweep into the common prison 
that the factory had now become every English- 
man that his soldiers could lay their hands upon 
Vaux was thus imprisoned, though his connection 
wnth the Company had been severed and he wasr 
in fact, in bitter antagonism to it A companion 
in misfortune was another ex-Company man named 
Uphill, who, like Vaux, had gone into the mter- 
lopeis’ camp A more notable addition to the 
list of the unfortunates was a paity of seamen. 
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including tlie captain from the Company’s ship 
then at Swally These men had been 
seized while ashore and carried ofi under the eyes 
of those on board without their being able to 
render them any assistance When the tale of 
prisoners was complete^ it was found that some 
fifty Englishmen had been brought under the 
factory roof By the Governor’s orders they were 
all heavily ironed and a guard of between two and 
three hundred men was placed over them to ensure 
that they were absolutely cut off from communi- 
cation with the outside world 

These violent measures, though extremely humili- 
ating to the national piide of the prisoners, pio- 
bably saved them from a worse fate “We must 
confess,” wrote Annesley to Gayez “ om Guard was 
no more than necessary to defend us fzom the rabble, 
for the whole Mobile was laised against us, demand- 
ing satisfaction of us even to our lives The 
Governor was vexy much in danger m contiadicting 
the stream of their madness , and they once or 
twice entered into furious resolutions of assaulting 
his house, not sticking to say pubhckly he had a 
part ot the plunder He told ’em wee were already 
m irons and he vrould write up to tfie E.ing what 
furthei to do with us till which he could do 
no moie The 16th, which was Council day, the 
rabble had all banded togetbei to complain, bring- 
ing those that were wounded and maimed and wo- 
men that had been abused on the (1 unsway and 
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Abdull Guffoie’s ships open mouthed to complain 
and lay it up on us, some to say they were robb’d 
of so much money, some that they had lost rela- 
tions, &c 

“ The Governor, seeing what would be the event 
of popular fury, refused to have a Council and made 
his soldiers give the Mobile an answer that he had 
referred all to the King and given everything out 
of his powei, upon which, they forced ’em away, 
and Kisso Parrack told us the Harcoora had sent 
to him to leave us in time, for theie was such 
writings gone up to the King as livould certainly 
rum us The 20tli last month the Governor 
sat m Council, and there was an uproar made by 
the rabble that he was foiced to rise up and go into 
his house whilst his peons turned and beat them 
out They had the conscience to demand to have 
us brought before the Council and either be killed 
or have some corporall punishment inflicted on us, 
which the Governor said he could not do, and turn- 
ing to the Cozze ^ asked him if it were the Mohamme- 
dan law to do so who announced it could not be till 
full evidence ivas given in ’twas us Upon which 
a Patan, with his swoid in one hand and a Guitaree ^ 

* Kazi A judge 

’ Katar A dagger with a broad straight blade, the hilt 
of wKicli comes up on either side of the wrist, and which is 
grasped by a cross-bar in the centre , a dagger, poinard, 
stillefcto, dirk Katar i A small dagger, a dirk, a sfciHetto — 
A Dicttonar^ of Urdu, ClasstrAl Hmdi and Engh.sh, by John 
T Platts, M A 
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in the other, would have placed himself neai the 
Governor, but his soldiers beat him fiom thence and 
turned him out with the rest of his associates We 
have seldom less than 200 men in and about the 
factoiy by the Governor’s particular orders ” 
Annesley added that even Ushooi Beg could not 
stir abioad for fear of insolence and affronts, so 
violent was the popular feeling “ It is needless 
to wiite your Excellency,” he concluded, “ the 
mdignitys, slavish usages and tyrannical insultings 
wee hourly beat day and night, and to expatiate 
on so hatefil a subject would no wayes redress or 
alleviate om sufferings ” 

A spirited protest was made to the Governoi bj" 
Annesley against the ill-tieatment to which he and 
his countrymen were subjected on the flimsy pi etence 
that they were lesponsible for the outrage that had 
been committed “ There weie,” he pointed out 
“ a great many thieves on the sea We nevci 
engaged to clear it of ’em If the servants of the 
Right Honourable Company had done pyracv we 
would foi one rupee pay two If, as tliev say 

tbe Gunjsawaee was plundered by people iiom 
Bombay, the place is not so fai ofi but he might 
soon send whom he pleased thithei to satisfy him- 
self therein ” To this the Govei noi replied , a c coi d- 
ing to the lecoid which Annesley penned of the 
transactions “ The ship was affirmed to be plun- 
dered near Bombay, and severall are ready to 
swear those that did it were known by them for- 
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meily to be in actual seivice on the island The 
Nocquedah (captain) says so publicly Annesley 
promptly lepudiated the allegation that the pirates 
were diawn from the Company’s service For 

nine years past,” he wrote, “ have been the same 
false aspersions on us and all along wee have at 
last appeared merchants and not pyiates If wee 
were the latter, would wee live amongst them and 
bring so many 100,000 rupees’ worth of goods to the 
Oty ^ He might consider how unreasonable and 
ridiculous it would be to expect anything of the 
natuie from persons meriting such a character 
Were wee pyiates would wee lob under our own 
colours and tell everybody who wee were ’ No, 
rather if wee had plundered the ship w'ee should 
have sunk her, that 100 years aftei none should 
have known \vhat had become of her Wee have 
declared, if it can be proved on us, w ee will give two 
for one, and do the same now again , but if it be 
hilse, then those that so wrongfully accuse us to 
our prejudice must make us a full satisfaction of 
that damage Is then King answerable for any of 
his 1 unagate subjects that may do mischief abroad 
No more is our prince or we for those of his that 
have shook subjection to the laws and pyrate it up 
and down If any of the Right Honouiable Com- 
pany’s subjects have done it, its another matter 
Our Generali should be informed of the dishonour 
and tyranny unreasonably laid upon us and wee 
hoped a just remedy would be found ” 
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To this the Governor vouchsafed no reply, but 
that Annesley’s shrewd arguments were not without 
their effect was shown by the circumstance that 
the Mogul authority so far relaxed the strict 
regulations the Englishmen were living under to 
permit them to write to Bombay in English and 
Portuguese setting forth the facts of their iiu- 
prisonment 

At a somewhat later date Annesley again ad- 
dressed the Governor, pointing out to him the seri- 
ous financial loss involved in the stoppage of the 
trade of the port This communication the Gov- 
ernor “ answered with more anger than leason " ob- 
serving that “ he would have it considered that the 
Servants of God in this affair had lost 200,000 
rupees, by which many of them were turned 
fuckeers,^ and that tor the five last years the 
pyiates had taken our name, and this year that the 
G manway was robbed, the Nocqueda positu'ely 
affiimed it was by our people between Bombay and 
Ba'isem ” As they could not cleai themselves of 
this they ought to find some expedient “ to wipe 
off this aspersion and make our busyness go on ” 

The Governor’s attitude, all things considered, 
wa s not an unreasonable one Though Annesley was 
probably ignorant on the subject it was an un- 

^ FaLeer Properly au indigent person, but speeiallv 
‘ one poor m the sight of God ” , applied to a Mohammedan 
religious mendicant and then loosely and inaccurately to 
Hindoo devotee-' — -Hobson Jobson 
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doubted fact that a number of Evory’s men were 
Englishmen who had once been in the service of the 
East India Company Most of them were deserters 
who had thiown off their allegiance at the time of 
Kcigwin’s mutiny or subsequently in the disorders 
created by the Sidhi’s invasion They were double^ 
dyed ruffians who stopped at no villainy and the 
Company’s service was the stionger by their 
absence But their outlaw character only served 
to give additional force to the Mogul contention 
that the piracy was a matter for which the Com- 
pany could justly be held responsible The Gover- 
nor had the greater reason for holding the English 
to ransom, m that he himself was becoming an object 
of suspicion to the mob ^ The strange violence and 
impetuousness of the rabble,” Annesley wrote, 
“ continues still in that manner that none dare 
appear for us though they know us innocent There 
being a stiong combination amongst them to the 
contrary, he would be esteemed the common enemy 
that should oppose it and stand up on the behalf 
of unbelieveis against the true Mussulman All 
castes and sorts of people declare themselves willing 
to be our executioners would the Governor sur- 
render us up, and the Mohammedans stick not to 
call him Caufui (Kaffir — unbeliever) and say the 
towne IS so defiled that no prayei can be offered up 
acceptable to God till justice is done ” 

Sir John Gayei v\as highlv indignant when he 
learned fiom Anneslev’s letter '' the tidings of the 
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unparalleled indignitys ” to which the Eiigli'^h at 
Surat had been subjected His feelings overflow ed 
in a letter he indited to the Suiat Council at the 
end of September How often have we been 
falsely chaiged ” he wrote “ Nay, how often 
hath it been proved so and yett upon eveiy fiesh 
alarm of a pyiate on the coast all is still laid upon 
the English and the Company’s Chief and r'ouncil, 
and gentlemen of quality, must like the meanest 
and basest ciiminals be clapt up in irons chained 
together like a company of doggs to secuie then 
lives being made a sacrifice to the rabble Hath 
it not bin sufficiently pioved that that logue that 
did so much mischief for two years togethei (all 
which was falsely charged on the English) v is done 
by people of another nation and not the English, 
much less the Company’s servants, and we 
furthei say, suppose it should be proved tlieie 
English pyrates in the seas as well as othei nations 
is the English East India Company to be clun’gcd 
with their dimes ^ How unreasonable a thing 
would that be Has not the great King of Indutitan 
many pyrates on his own coast of his owne sub- 
jects that robbs and plunders the vessels of his own 
as well as the subjects of others, notwithstanding 
all the care he takes to prevent it ’ And we cannot 
but furthei add that its almost miiaculous that 
none of our nation have not turned pyrates in this 
country, seeing its so common for the Right 
Honourable Company’s servants (which should all 
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be subject to the Company’s lepiesentatives here), 
when they have committed never so great enormity 
against the Company, presently fl)" to the protection 
of the Government of the country Avhereby they are 
secured from justice and the Company extreanily 
injured, as might be made appear by many proofs of 
this nature Again, we say can it be imag- 

ined, if wee were guilty of such hoirible ciimes as is 
laid to our chaige by vile and unieasonable men as 
to robb the King’s ships and bung their money 
so lobbed to Bombay that wee should at the same 
time send a ship of so consideiable a cargo to be 
landed at the King’s poit and supply his subjects 
with so large a quantity of guns ^ Besides all 
this wee are willing to stand the test against all that 
can prove anything of this kind against us that live 
round about where wee aie Wheiefoie, being so 
innocent of what wee are accused wee cannot but 
desire of the Governoi that justice may be done 
them that so falsely accuse us, and so injuriously 
affront the King and his subjects to the extream 
reproach of oui peisons and vast loss by the hindei- 
ance of oui tiade ” 

Notwithstanding all that they had suffered from 

the naughtiness of some ilhminded men, ’ and 
in Older that they might to the utmost \ indicate 
their innocence and show their zeal to the gieat 
King of Hindustan, Gayer stated that so soon as the 
captain and men of the Benjarmn weie icleased 
they weie piepaied to send that ship and another 
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to cruise down the coast as far as Anjengo for the 
pirates They further promised that if their ships 
arrived according to expectation they would send 
a ship or two to act as convoy of the Mocha and 
Jeddah fleets provided the Governor would under- 
take that they should have such freights as would 
defray the charges of the voyage 



CHAPTEE IX 

The Emperor Aurungzebe and the 
Pirates 

Aurungzebe’s anger at the piiacies— Asad Khan, the Prime 
Munster, turns Ins wrath from the English — The Sidhi 
gives the English a certificate of character — The Em- 
peror decides to make the Dutch and the French jointly 
responsible with the English for the pirates — ^Annesley’s 
warning to the directors as to the consequences of piracy 
— The Impeiial decree arrives m Surat — Position of the 
captives in the English factory — Plot against Annesley^a 
life by some of his fellow-prisoners — ^Vaux implicated — 
Disaffection amongst the sailor captives — Captain Alex- 
ander Hamilton interrogated by Annosley — ^His con- 
temptuous conduct — ^Bemoval of the guards from the 
factory — Yauxs violent denunciation of Annesley and 
of the Company 

T he narrative now takes us to the Impel lal 
Camp, wlieie Auiungzebe was living in the 
barharic state which chaiacteiised his peiegrmating 
Couit He was well advanced in years — “ old and 
crazy,” as Annesley about this time desciibed him 
Neveitheless his lule was a ical one, and w’e read of 
him as an activ'e paiticipaiit m all the concerns of 
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his immejise Empire down even to minute details ^ 
Pious according to his lights, he took a profound 
interest m religious questions and regularly cor- 
responded with Holy Priests of the Faith in different 
parts of his dominions To such a monarch fanati- 
cal and arrogant, the audacious crimes of Every 
were calculated to be as a spark introduced into a 
barrel of gunpowdei 

When the tale of infamy, which lost nothing in 
its telling in the hands of the Harcoora, reached 
Aurungzebe he gave way to the most violent parox- 
ysm of rage, denouncing the English as infidels and 
swearing by the Piophet’s beard that they should 
pay dearly for their sacrilegious acts As a practi- 
cal step of retributory justice he issued orders that 
the Sidhi should be instructed to invade Bombay, 
that a great army should be sent to attack Fort 
St George, and that the Company’s of&cials and 
goods should be seized in aU parts of his dominions 
Finally, the Emperor sternly ordered that the 

^ ‘ ^^hen Emperor he (Aurungzebe) not only bat every day 
himself to administer justice, but was attended by those who 
were the most distinguished for their knowledge of the laws , 
men of learning made up reports of the cases, but the Emperor 
himself examined them before he pronounced judgment, 
that he might diffuse the admimstration of justice over the 
whole Empire he had an officer in the principal courts of the 
provinces , and whenever he recei\ed any complaint respect- 
ing the conduct of a judge, he brought the accused before 
him, put the accusation m his hands, and if he found him guilty 
degraded and banished him ''—Bruce 6 Annah Vol 2, p 72 
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English should be placed under a perpetual ban of 
banishment if they did not “ find an expedient for 
the secure navigation of his ships ’ A circumstance 
which gave a keener edge to the Imperial feelings 
of exaspeiation at this juncture was the action of 
the Company in coming rupees bearing Persian 
characters In this act Aurungzebe saw a menace 
to his own prerogatives, a sort of lese-rmjeste with 
the added turpitude which belongs to a deliberately 
insulting form of crime Never before in his 
reign in fact, had the Emperor been so incensed 
against the English 

Foitunately for the English intejest it had at this 
period a powerful friend at Couit m the Prime 
Mmistei Asad Khan This worthy was too well 
informed to believe that the English Company 
had any real part in the piracies He knew, furthei, 
that the renewal of the warfare against them w'ould 
probably be a very onerous business, and that 
in any event it would react disastrously on the 
Imperial revenue Mingled with his solicitude 
for the State interests was no douht a lively sense 
of the adverse effect that the expulsion of the 
English would have on his own finances Corrup- 
tion was the bieath of the Mogul official’s life, and 
whate\er the shortcomings of the English, they 
were handsome bribers Asad Khan therefore, 
found no difficulty when Auiungzebe's rage had 
abated, in lepresentmg to him that theie might be 
anothei side to the rjuestion — that these unclean 
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infidels might not be so black as they weie painted 
by the Haicooia’s pen, and that in any event if 
driven away they would have it m their power 
to injure very seiiously the trade and revenue ot 
the Impeiial Dominions 

In order that the lepiesentations might lose 
nothing in weight the wily Vizier took care that they 
should be lemforced by a letter fiom the Sidhi 
testifying to the innocence of the English of the 
crimes imputed to them “ O King of Kings,” 
wrote the Mogul Admiral, “ the English aie gieat 
merchants and drive a vast tiade in your country 
’Tis well, for m these days Sir John Gayei, Generali 
for the English that lives m Bombay, does very good 
service to the subjects of your Majesty and that 
in every respect There are a great many hat 
men (European) thieves in these seas, but such 
busyness is not fiom the English cast nor ever 
will be ” This certificate of character clinched 
the matter Auiungzebe wnthdiew his oideis 
and fell to discussing w, ith his Minister alternatu es 
to the strong measuies he had just favoured 
Asad Khan dexterously led his master’s imnd to the 
contemplation of the issue of a general edict which 
would make all the European nations trading m 
India jointly and severally responsible for the 
safety of the Mogul ships Auiungzebe who 
u ith all his fanaticism was not deficient of common 
sense perceived the substantial ad\antages as well 
as the justice of this proposal and laised no difii- 
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culty to the signing of a decree calling upon the 
Dutch and the French as well as the English to 
supply ships for the protection of trade and to 
provide compensation for the Gunpawaee 

While Asad Khan’s friendly measures were 
maturing, the English at Surat were awaiting 
with deep anxiety the course of events They 
had sufiicient knowledge as to the trend of opinion 
at the Imperial Court to entertain no fear for their 
lives, but they dreaded the prospect of an in- 
definite extension of their imprisonment with all 
its hardships and humiliations 

“ Our personal disgrace, loss and troubles in the 
shamefull, un]ust imprisonment,” Annesley wrote 
at the end of October, “is nothing so afflictive 
as the publick dishonour of our King and country 
by barbarous infidels who have violated the public 
faith given us by the Governor’s hospitality and 
protection due to strangers If a severe resent- 
ment follows not such practises, it will be a leading 
card upon every slight occasion to the Persians. 
Mallabais, Arabians, &c , to serve our coimtrymen 
in the same manner A good Vakeel at Court 
and some raritys to Asset Cawn (who was so lately 
obliged to be our friend by a present of 30,000 
rupees) with a few Persian horses every Dually 
or New Year’s Day to the King would have such 
an awe on the severall Governors where the Right 
Honouiable Company’s busyness is that they dare 
not abuse or ti ample on us in this manner like a 

M 
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parcel of poor abject slaves ” Aimesley expressed 
tlie hope that the Emperor would accept the 
proposal of a convoy for the Mocha and Jeddah 
ships, and would grant to the Company the Sidhi's 
pay, which was Rs 4,00,000 per annum If this 
happened, Annesley went on to say, Sir John 
Gayer might he the first Fou^dar ^ “ to secuie 
the navigation of the Emperor’s subjects from 
piiacy, and as his land fouzdars are responsible on 
account of their salaries to make good lobbeivs 
on the roads, you to satisfy all such losses on the 
salt water ” As for an exclusive farman, the 
Governor assured them that he could easily pio- 
cure it “ These great and noble benefits.” Aii- 
nesley concluded, “ will sufficiently attone foi om 
present disgrace and loss and set the Eugli.sh 
nation for ever out of danger of such abuses again ” 

The high hopes of a satisfactory settlement to 
which the communication gives expiession in its 
first sentences were doomed to disappointment 
By the end of November there had been a distinct 
change for the worse in the captives’ prospects and 
we have Annesley moralising in this stiain in Ins 
reports to Gayer “ Had wee to do v ith men less 
unreasonable Your Excellency’s compliance (on 
the subject of the convoy) had not met with so 

1 Foujdar, Phousdar Properly a military commander 
But m India an ofiScer of the Mogul Government who uas 
invested with the charge of the police and jurisdiction in 
criminal matters — Hobson Jobson 
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dilatory oi rathei no letmiis , noi should ever 
the meanest of the English nation have found so 
barbarous treatment as wee have done , but 
when there is no respect to hospitality due to stian- 
gers, nor vows and piomises of protection given 
them, what can be looked for except outiage and 
unlimited arbitrary proceedings ’ ” 

In the closing days of the year, the long -aw aited 
decree arrived from the Imperial Court It took 
the anticipated form of a direction to the Goveinor 
that all three European nations having factories 
in Surat should send ships to search for and bring 
in the pirates oi pay the damages sustained by the 
loss of the Guwjsawaee The comprehensiveness 
of the edict caused consternation m French and 
Dutch (juaiteis, uheie hitherto the indignities 
heaped upon the English had excited but a de- 
tached and somewhat malicions interest To the 
Dutch especially the Mogul’s orders were of serious 
import, since they meant the complete derangement 
of their numeious shipping involving, it was 
estimated, a loss of a million rupees 

Resistance howevei vas not piacticable in the 
circumstances in which the factoiies stood to each 
othei and vith a wiy face the obligation to furnish 
a convoy — which the edict really amounted to — 
was enteied into, the Engli.sli Company’s bond 
being sent in to the Governor by Annesley on 
Januaiy 6. 1696 By this time Annesley had 
become convinced of the fnendline^s of the Mogul 
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official He writes of him almost with enthusiasm, 
and refers to the suspicion he had brought him- 
self under with his Imperial master by the resolute 
resistance he had ofiered to the mob’s demands — 
“ the King intimating folly or bribery the reason of 
espousing their cause ” But Annesley makes it 
clear that the Governor acted impartially, and 
that “ nothing but his wonted integrity and 
justice made him patronise an injured cause ” 

The captives naturally supposed that with the 
giving of the bonds their release had become 
imminent They had, however, reckoned without 
the infinite capacity of Mogul officialdom for 
circumlocution — a cold, calculating circumlocution 
which tantalised its victims while it rifled their 
pockets Week after week went by, the cold 
season merged into the torrid heat of a Guzeiat 
summei, without any sign being vouchsafed of 
the opening of the port and the release of the 
prisoners Meanwhile grave trouble had aii&en m 
the ranks of the captive community Misfortune 
had brought together strange bedfellows and 
there were continual dissensions Though the 
prisoners were under strict suiveillance, the forms 
oi the Company’s rule in the factory were inaiii- 
tained Annesley thus was still as much as ever 
“ the Chief,” and on all questions of internal 
discipline his nord was law 

Vaux from the first set himself to flout and 
undermine Annesley’s authority He chafed 
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under the restraint imposed upon him, which he 
believed to be due to the intiigues of his old col- 
leagues, who wanted to curry favour with their 
employeis by keeping him where he would give 
them no cause foi anxiety We catch in Annes- 
ley’fe diary some lively glimpses of the struggle 
that went on between the two men in which the 
dour, dogged resolution of the renter was pitted 
against the cool insolence of Yaux 

The feud ultimately assumed if Annesley is to 
he believed, the character of a conspiracy in which 
Vaux deliberately plotted to take the President’s 
life According to the evidence which rvas col- 
lected for the information of the Bombay Council, 
the design was to stab Annesley to death, and for 
Yaux and the members of the Ben]mmn s crew, 
whose assistance he had enlisted to make a bold 
dash for fieedom It seems pjobable that the 
whole affair was merely the outcome of a drunken 
orgy in which wild threats were uttered bv some 
of the seamen who thought that their release 
might have been secured if the members of the 
Council had opened their purse strings to the 
official harpies who were hovering expectantly 
around The Haicoora had openly stated that 
he would obtain the desiied Older for a considera- 
tion of Rs 10,000, and the humbler captives h.id 
quite convinced themselves that only a niggardly 
thriftmess on the piart of the Council was prolong- 
ing their suffeiings 
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Annesley, however, took the threats veiy seri- 
ously and sent the Secretaiy to Vaux to demand 
the names of those involved in the conspiracy 
“ Vaux replied that he was not obliged to tell 
him and ne\er would, foi the President had 
written home to his diapaiagement, and his letter 
had come into the hands of Sir Josiah Child This 
not being pertinent to the message that the Secre- 
tary was sent on, he demanded an answer Vaux 
said his answer was that if the Honourable, Presi- 
dent and Council wrote to him he would give them 
a tickling answer (as his expression was) ” As 
nothing could be got out of Vaux, Ephraim Bendall, 
a member of Council, interrogated Uphill as to 
some statements he had made bearing on the 
conspiracy Uphill, however, excused himself 
from answering, stating that when he used the 
language attributed to him he was “ fudled ” 

The unmasking of the plot left the relations ot 
the principal parties more strained than evei 
Vaux did not even trouble to conceal his hatred 
and contempt of Aimesley from the general view 
of the little community in the factory A few 
days after the Secretary’s abortive mission Annes 
ley’s protection was invoked by one of the Mogul 
soldiers who had been threatened with violence 
by Vaux A messenger "was sent by the President 
to ask Vaux “ why he abused the King’s soldieis ’ 
In a great passion Vaux demanded to know why 
he was detained “He was not one of the Right 
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Honourable Company’s servants had eat none of 
then bread and salt foi some time, and bid the 
messenger go tell the President he was a rogue, a 
knave and a dog ” Annesley had leceived author- 
ity from Ushoor Beg to take disciplinary measures 
against any inmate of the factory who was dis- 
orderly and it would ha\e been quite within his 
power to have had Vaux put in irons for his inso- 
lence But the shiewd factor thought it best — 
“ill view ofou) unhappy Circumstances — ^to pass it 
ovei for the piesent ” He doubtless reinembeied 
that in the East the judge to-day may be the 
piisonei to-moiio\\ 

Annesley's absoibing cares due to conditions 
within the factoiy had their counterpart m the 
tortuous negotiations which were still proceeding 
with the authorities relative to the settlement 
Every day some new difficulty was raised to inter- 
pose an obstacle to the reopening of the poit 
It was no doubt all a matter of hard cash “ All 
these men have their price,” might Anuesley 
with erjual bitterness and greatei truth than 
Walpole have exclaimed as he surveyed the hungiy 
crew of office-holders who clamoured about him 
The Haxcoora had leceived Rs 2,000 without any 
good resulting and Annesley was not inclined to 
entertain his extoitionate demand for a fuither 
Rs 10 000 At the same time he and his Council 
thought it well to bargain wnth him “ otherwise 
wee know they will put some rub in our way,” 
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states the entry in the diary At length after 
much chafEering, the Harcoora’s mteiest was bought 
for Rs 2,000 But this concession only seived to 
stimulate the voracity of other officials who ron- 
sideied that they were equally entitled to share 
the spoil Prominent in the ranks of the claimants 
for haclcshee&Ji was Ushoor Beg the Commander 
This worthy, to extort money, made himself veiy 
unpleasant over a permit which Annesley had 
obtained indirectly from the Governor to remo\e 
from a lower to an uppei apartment owing to illness 
The Military Commander afiected to resent the 
interference with hia authority and caused the 
order to be revoked, persisting in his oppressne 
conduct for Annesley was really ill^ — until a lai ge 
sum had been paid by way of blackmail 

The hot days of an Indian snmmei dragged 
slowly on amid continual bickerings amongst the 
prisoners, varied by occasional controversies wnth 
overbearing officials intent on plunder Annesley’s 
mam preoccupation at the time was the prevention 
of an open mutiny amongst the seafaring prisoners 
who included besides the Benjatmns crew^ Captain 
Alexander Hamilton, the Scotch interloping cap- 
tain previously referred to In these extracts 
from Annesley’s diary we get a vivid impression 
of the troubled life which was led m the factoiy 
in this time of captivity 

“ Having been informed by several persons that 
the Englishmen m ye factory designed to break 
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thioiigh ye guards and having reason from several 
disorders to Believe it was true, wee concluded to 
send for and examine the chief persons among them, 
and accordingly sent foi Alexander Hamilton, of 
whom the President first demanded why he ab- 
sented from prayers and table He sard he always 
eat r\ith Mr Yaux The President asked him, 
Why so and whether the President had forbid him 
the Right Honourable Company’s table ’ He said, 
No, but he had done w’Oise lie had brought six 
months’ impiisonment on him by hindering him 
from employment The President asked him Why 
he went not down to Bombay ’ He sard he had 
no business there It the Generali or President 
would show him the King’s order for it he would 
go thither He had suffered enough there already 
and would do so no more He used several lude 
expressions, upon which the President bid him 
retire, which he did 

“ Wee sent for Captain Richard Lavender, who 
after some discourse told us that Captain Hamilton, 
the 7th March, drew up a papei to ye President to 
be signed by the English seamen, the purport 
whereof was that they understood wee had hindered 
their liberty by not performing our contract with 
the Moors concerning convoys to Mocha, and that 
they would regain the English honour and their lib- 
erty tho’ with the hazard of their lives This paper, 
he said, was brought to him by Captain Hamilton, 
but (as he says) he refused to sign it He also 
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told us we weie blamed foi not standing out again'.t 
the Moors at first The President told him wee 
were prisoners before wee knew of the <Sutisu;ci^’s 
being plundered, and wee had no ammunition nor 
provisions ” 

Either by pei suasion or threats Annesley con- 
trived to keep his unruly associates in some sem- 
blance of ordei His efforts were reinforced bv 
Gayer, who wrote very strongly on the subject of 
the threatened n&ing The Bombay Governor 
asserted that no stone had been left unturned to 
procure the prisoners’ enlargement and promised 
that these efforts should be continued Yiolenre 
on their part at this stage he pointed out, would 
lead to the effusion of much blood and it might be 
to seveiei measures against the Company’s officials 
“as well as a fresh imbroihng of then affairs and 
the endangering the trade of India to our nation ’ 
Therefore, he desiied and commanded that they 
should desist from all violent and unwarrantable 
practices on pain of se\eie punishment afteiwaids 
The letter had the effect of restraining the more 
modeiate section of the mutineers, but the spiiit 
of demoralisation existing in the factory was not 
to be exorcised by any threats of an authority 
seated more than a hundred miles away This is 
clear from those entries m the diary which follow 
immediately upon the record of the discussion 
in Council upon Sir John Gayer’s letter 

“ May 23 This day the seamen of the Benjamin 
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getting drunk at ye funeral of Mr Wm Mortice 
(by the indiscretion of the steward in giving them 
too much hquoi), get to blows wnthsome of ye free- 
men and made a great disturbance, but at length 
were quelled 

“ The President ordeied ye allowance of Arrack 
that used to be daily distributed among the seamen 
to be stopt, and with much ado persuaded Ushoor- 
beg not to shackle them They are very rude and 
unruly and like wretches threaten to turn Moors 
upon the President’s repiehendmg them, so we 
aie forced to let them alone and bear with their 
impudence in ye best manner wee can ” 

Happily for Annesley his troublesome guardian- 
ship of the dissolute wretches ” was now nearing 
its termination After sundry false alarms, the 
welcome tidings of the arrival at Surat of the 
Court’s orders for the reopening of the port 
leached the factory on June 27 and the same 
day the Governor caused the irons to be removed 
from the prisoners and the guard to be withdrawn 

The lelease from his long and harassing imprison- 
ment w^as for Annesley only the prelude to a 
fresh set of worries He was called upon immedi- 
ately to face a veiy serious financial position 
Debts had for a long time past been accumulating, 
and as soon as the news of the freeing of the English- 
men was circulated, creditois collected, clamouring 
for payment On their owm initiative the Com- 
pany’s brokers — Ivisso and Vittul Pairack — paid 
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out Rs 1,00,000 to theliungry company, “ to stop 
their mouths,” as they put it, an act of presumption 
that excited Annesley’s keen indignation Mean- 
while, the embarrassed President was receiving 
“ vile, scurrilous letters ” almost daily from Hamil- 
ton and Vaux, thieatenmg all soits of pains and 
penalties for their impiisonment which they attii- 
buted, probably with good reason, to Annesley’s 
influence These miseries were only the foie- 
lunner of a regular campaign conducted with the 
object of securing revenge for their imprisonment 
and depressing the Company’s ciedit One of 
their manoeuvres was to cite the Company's 
brokers before the local officials m lespect of debts 
said to be due by them to Vaux and Uphill 

This action was directly contrary to the piinciple 
for which the Company had always firmly con- 
tended — that the native authoiity had no locus 
stands in matters of dispute between the Company 
and its servants, and Annesley wrote a strong 
letter to Vaux, pointing out the pernicious tendency 
of the course he was pursiung, inasmuch as it would 
show the Mogul officials how to undermine the 
ancient privileges of the English Vaux made a 
characteristically violent reply, stating that the 
Company had robbed him m respect of a ship of 
his that they had seized, and declaring that he 
would not desist from the method that he had 
adopted to obtain his rights Annesley retoited 
that he had expected to receive a civil answer and 
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that on his part he would not be deterred from 
maintaining the Company's privilege by Vanx’s 
bluster “ To which, ’ wrote Aimesley, “ he re- 
turned a most scmrilous answei, so we resolved to 
ivTite iim no more ” It was easier to stop the 
coriespondence than to close Vaux’s mouth The 
interloper, m company with Hamilton, went about 
Surat proclaiming that the Company were thieves 
who had not only filched horn him, but, what was 
a much more heinous ofience, had robbed “ the 
Moors ” to the extent of several lakhs of rupees 
The natural effect of this propaganda was to keep 
alive in the native mind the suspicion that the 
English Company w’as leagued with the pirates and 
directly responsible for the evils of which most of 
the Surat traders had had only too painful ex- 
perience 



CHAPTER X 

Kidd the Pirate 

Further acte of piracy — “That grand villain Sncrs com- 
monly called Chi vers ’’ — ^Kemarkable of the 

pirates — ^Royal Proclamation against Evorv and his 
associates — An expedition to extirpate the pirate^ dc 
cided upon — Captain William Kidd appointed to rum- 
mand it — His aristocratic backers — Kidd sails in the 
Adventure — Refits at Now York and proceeds to the Ea^^t 
— ^He turns pirate — Captures the Queda Merchant a 
valuable Surat-owned ship — The crews of the Compaiu 
ships Moco and Josiah mutiny and join Kidd — ^Further 
depredations — The DorrtlVs successful fight ith a 
pirate — Kidd’s later career — Trial and execution 

TF theiebenotcaie taken to suppress ])yiat'^ m 
A India and to impowei yoiu servants tlieie to 
punish them according to then deseits, vitliout 
fear of being traduced foi what they ha^e done 
when they return to their native countiy itV ])io- 
bable their throats will be all cut m a little tune 
by malefactors and the natives of the couutiy m 
revenge for their frequent losses, as nell as voiir 
Honours’ trade in India wholly lost” So viote 
Sir John Gayer to the directors in tlie eailv days 
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of 1697 The months whith had mteivened 
hetvreen Annesley's release and the penning of 
this communication had been one long lecord of 
trial and strain owing to the ever-present menace 
which the piratical outrages constituted for hmi 
and his colleagues m the Surat factory So far 
fiom there being any lessening of the activity 
of the pirates owing to the measures of protection 
enforced by the Mogul authority, the seas had 
become more dangerous to peaceful traders than 
ever 

In 1696 a new cspiiant for the dubious prece- 
dence m infamy m the Indian Ocean appeared 
on the scene in the person of — to use the designa- 
tion given him by the then Deputy-Go\cinor of 
Bombay— “that grand villain Si vers, commonly 
called Chiveis ” This ruffian and his associates 
ravaged the native shipping fiom the Persian Gulf 
to Cape Comoim on one side, and fiom the same 
point to the Red Sea on the otliei A fine ship 
belonging to Abdul Guffore sailing m the Gulf T,as 
stopped and robbed of a large amount of money 
and valuable caigo A little latei news came m 
from Mocha that two ships belonging to the 
Company’s brokers in Bombay had been taken off 
“ the Babs,” — the Stiaits of Bab-el-Mandeb— 
with the result that “ the little merchants ” on 
the island were “ almost broake ’’ These vessels 
weie captured by “two small pirates, one of 14 
the other of 13 guns, in each about loO men, almost 
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all English ” According to the official narrative 
which gives these facts, the pirates laid hands on all 
the money they could find, using the native crew 
very barbarously to extort information as to 
hidden specie Meanwhile, another pirate ship 
was cruising along the Malabar Coast, carrying 
terror into the hearts of native traders by its 
brutal depredations Confronted by such a cata- 
logue of crime, mvolving the English name in a 
fashion neither to be denied nor extenuated, it is 
not surprising that Annesley trembled foi his 
liberty and that Gayer raised a sharp note of warn- 
ing as to the consequences which must follow 
to English trade if such practices were continued 
A remarkable feature of this European piracy 
m the Indian Ocean at the close of the seventeenth 
century was the almost complete impunity with 
which it was practised It seemed to be nobody’s 
busmess to suppress the movement The Dutch 
left it severely alone , the English were irritated 
by it, but preferred not to adopt effective measures 
of repression , the French were easily tolerant 
As for the Mogul authority, its power at sea was 
no match for the powerfully armed and heavily 
manned corsairs of the pirates, which as potential 
enemies were equal to almost any vessels then 
sailing the eastern seas A reason for the 
policy of non-mterfeience pursued by the English 
Company’s commanders towards the pirates is, 
no doubt, supplied by the sentences quoted above 
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fiom Gayei's letter, in which a plea is made for 
enlaiged powers foi dealing with the pest 

The right of the East India Company to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over English subjects outside its 
own settlement was, to say the least, doubtful, 
and the distinction between the interloper and 
the pirate was at times so difficult to draw in the 
absence of direct e\ndence of crime that the Com- 
pany’s agents weie perhaps reluctant to take 
action m view of the legal consequences that 
might flow fiom excessive zeal Furtheimoie it 
is to be feaied that some of the baser sort of the 
officials of the English factoiies were too closely 
interested in the pirates’ enterprises to have any 
desire to interfere ivith them They trafficked 
m the plundered cargoes, and theie is one instance 
on record m which a man who had just previously 
been a factor on the Malabar Coast actually pur- 
chased a ship which the pirates had taken at sea 
The quite neighbourly relations which existed 
between the legulars and the irregulars in the 
Indian Ocean is cuiiously illustrated by a letter 
preserved amongst the Indian aichives, in which 
Evory writing to the commanders of the Com- 
pany’s ships, gave them s aignaf by which they 
might make themselve.s known to him at sea 
and so be able to escape his possibly unwelcome 
attentions In this communication the pirate 
leader said that his men were “ hungiy, stout and 
resolute,” but that they never had wronged, nor 
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ever would wrong, either English or Dutch Fur- 
niahed with such proof of benevolent ncutiMity 
towards them on the part of the pirates, the 
Company’s commanders were possibly glad to 
turn a blind eye on the piracy, the suppression of 
which in any event was no part of then busmesv> 
It was not until the news of the imprisonment of 
Annesley and his colleagues at Surat reached 
England m the early part of 1696 that the authoi- 
ities at India House awakened to the peril that the 
piracy canied for their trade in India They then 
appealed to the Government to take vigorous 
action, representing the gravity of the crisis and 
suggesting the despatch of an expedition under 
official auspices for the destruction of the piiates’ 
lair at St Mary’s, Madagascai In response to this 
call the authorities caused to be issued a Eoyal 
Proclamation offering a reward of £500 foi the 
capture of Evory, and threatening the utmost 
rigour of the law against all who weie involved 
with him as associates m infamy Evoiy, in the 
meantime, had abandoned his career and prudently 
realised his assets by the sale of his ship and cargo 
in the West Indies He was never bi ought to 
justice, but a number of his crev having indis- 
creetly returned home early m 1697, weie seized 
put upon their trial and executed after the manner 
of pirates — “ being hanged between high and low 
water at Execution Dock i ” 

1 ETfteution Doct W.ipping in the East, on the left bank 
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The Jargei question of direct measures for the 
suppression of piracy was not lost sight of by the 
authoiities Lack of funds, however, stood in 
the way of action The Exchequer had been 
depleted by the heavy expenses of the war with 
France, and the Government, at their wits’ end 
to provide money for the ordinary charges of 
administration, found it impossible to finance so 
costly an enterprise as an expedition for the 
destruction of the pirates’ organisation would 
necessdiily be As a solution of the problem the 
Eail of Bellamont who about this time was 
proceeding to New York as Governor, proposed to 
the Admiralty a scheme by which the expedition 
would be carried out undei private auspices The 
idea was that money should be provided by what in 
the commercial teiminology of our day would be 
called a syndicate, and that with the funds thus 
obtained a ship should be equipped and manned 
and sent out as a piivateer with letters of marque 
and a special commission under the Great Seal 
Viewed in the light of modern practices it was 
an extiaoidmary aiiangement, but at the time it 
appears to have excited no misgiving and the 
necessaiy ioimalities were expeditiously carried 


of the Thames, just below Wappmg New Stairs, described by 
Stow as ' the usual place of execution for hanging of pirates 
and sea rovers at the low- water mark, and there to remain 
till thice tides had overflowed them — LondoUy Past and 
Present 
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tlirough Associated with Lord Bellamont m the 
venture were four of the most distinguished men 
of the time — the Earl of Oxford, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Lord Somers, the Lord Chan- 
cellor , Lord Romney, Secretary of State, and Lord 
Shrewsbury one of the Lords Justices Another 
partner m the enterprise, and the most active 
promoter of it, was a certain Colonel Livingstone, 
a man of considerable social standing, whose opin- 
ions appear to have carried gieat weight with his 
fellow venturers 

For the purposes of the expedition a vessel named 
the Adventure was fitted out and furnished with an 
armament which was calculated to make it a 
formidable adversary of any ship that it was likely 
to encounter in Indian seas The important 
question of the selection of a commander w'as prac- 
tically settled by Colonel Livingstone, who 2i*it 
forward so strong a recommendation in favour 
of a certain Captain William Kidd that the other 
members of the combination accepted this nomina- 
tion without demur Kidd was represented as a 
bold, dashing fellow whose fine seanianlike qualities 
derived an added value from the fact that he w’as 
well acquamted with the pirates’ base in Mada- 
gascar If the eminent promoters had had the 
slightest knowdedge of the conditions of sea life 
in the East, they would have distrusted Kidd’s 
very special qualifications for the undertaking — 
qualifications which were hardly those of an honest 
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sailor But the sea sense of the English had 
sadly degenerated since the days of Blake, and the 
Indian Ocean was a far cry to the statesmen of the 
Revolution, whose absorbing cares were mainly of 
the domestic ordei So William Kidd, destmed in 
due course to blossom into the most redoubtable 
pirate who ever besmirched the honour of England, 
was sped on his voyage with the good wishes of 
men of the highest eminence in the Government 
Sailing from Plymouth m May, 1696, the Adven- 
ture, a few weeks later, reached New York, where 
she received her complement of 155 men When 
the arrangements foi the voyage were completed, 
Kidd proceeded direct to St Mary’s, Madagascar, 
where he appears to have arrived about the end of 
the year Aftei spending some time in the vicinity 
of the pirates’ well-fortified stronghold, the Adven- 
ture went to the entrance of the Red Sea, wheie 
it cruised lor some time Kidd’s purpose here 
can only be divined it may have been to search 
for piiates whose favourite haunt was about the 
Stiaits of Bab-el-Mandeb , it is moie likely, in 
view ol later events, that he was on the look-out tor 
the Indian shipping passing to and from the Red 
Sea ports, with a view of plundering it What- 
ever his purpose he soon abandoned his cruising 
ground for a more agreeable one off the Malabai 
Coast 

Arriving outside Calicut m the early part of 
1697, Kidd appeared in his true colours — these 
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were not the emblems of the traditional pirate but 
the Cross of St George used as a cover to an avowed 
policy of plunder There has seldom been a 
more audacious and never a more mischie\ous 
misuse of official forms Much after the fashion 
of Keigwin at Bombay, though without a gram of 
his patriotism, Kidd actually posed as the legion 
mate agent of the Crown On any and e\eiv 
occasion he drew out in solemn form the King's 
Commission with the Great Seal of England 
attached, and almost persuaded his victims that 
they were being despoiled not to minister to the 
sordid gams of a ruffianly pirate, but in pursuance- 
of a deliberate State policy 
Kidd’s first prize was a barque owned by a Dut'^h- 
man of Surat While peacefully anchored iii the 
roadstead at Calicut the vessel uas pounced upon 
by the pirate, and after being rifled of special 
goods was despatched to Madagascar to be re- 
fitted for offensive purposes On the second day 
m February, flying for much higher game, the 
pirate commander chased and captured the Queda 
Merchant, a large native ship of 400 tons burthen 
manned for the most part by natives, but with an 
Englishman named Wright as captain and a few 
other Europeans in subordinate positions A 
rich cargo, estimated at the time to be uoith 
Rs 4,00,000, about £50,000 of modern money fell 
as spoil to the thieves It was yielded to them with 
the ship w'lthout a vestige of resistance and the 
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fact subsequently tended in no small measure to 
strengtlien the belief widely pievalent m Indian 
quarters that you had only to scratch the English- 
man to find the pirate 

But probably less than justice was done to 
Wright by the popular suspicion of the tune that 
he was in league with Kidd and a shaiei in the 
spoils Gayer at all events, defended him warmly 
fioin the aspersion, and his vien that the ovei- 
whelming chaiactei of the odds against Wright 
was quite sufficient to explain his conduct may be 
accepted as fairly conclusive on the subject 
Nevertheless, it was most unfortunate that the 
English name should have been linked with the 
commanders of the pirate and the captured ships 
The association had an immense influence in 
depressing the already low standard of esteem 
rn whtch the English m Western India were held 
at this period 

Kidd’s fame as a prrate c^uickly circulated 
throughout the East, and brought hrm many 
adherents from the more restless sectron of the 
English seamen class His most notable recruits 
were the gr eater ps it of the crews of the East India 
Company’s fjsgate the Hocfio and a smaller ship, 
the Jo^inh The MocMs crewq during the vessel’s 
voyage to China, rose in mutiny, mnideied the 
captain, and turned the other officeis with a few 
loyal membeis of the crew adrift in a small boat 
The unfortunates were for a time m desperate 
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straits, but fortunately when off Acheen they fell m 
with the Josmh, and though the crew of that 
ship had also mutinied, they took compassion on 
the party and put them m the way of getting a 
safe passage to Madras 

In a brief space, no doubt by pre-concerted 
arrangement, the MocJio and the Josiah joined 
forces with Kidd off the Malabar Coast Other 
additions were made to the pirate’s strength by the 
arming of prizes, and so eventually a regular 
pirate fleet came into being, armed and equipped 
as few forces in, those waters, outside the squadion."- 
of the Dutch and English Companies had been 
Intent on the complete domination of the tiade of 
the Indian Ocean, Kidd distributed his forces with 
the skill of a sea strategist He himself in the 
Adventure with several other ships acting as 
ausilianes cruised from Cape Comoiin to Quilon, 
so that any ship bound to or from Bengal could 
with difihculty escape him The Mocho frigate 
and another vessel plied between Acheen and the 
Straits of Malacca, and one or two other ciaft 
exercised a general oversight of the noithein 
routes m the Indian Ocean All told the piiate 
fleet mounted 120 guns, and was manned by not 
less than 300 Europeans, of whom the gieat 
majority were Englishmen The organisation of 
the ships followed much on the lines of the vessels 
of the East India Company’s fleet There were 
the usual latmgs and the larger craft at all events 
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cained a surgeon Provisions were obtained from 
the shore and were almost invariablv paid for at 
handsome rates Miimtions and stores not forth* 
coming from local sources were drav^ii from the 
base at Jladagascai, which appears to have been 
a legulai pirate arsenal and fortress combined 
Altogether a more formidable menace to peace- 
ful shipping in the East could hardly have been 
created m that day 

Tovvaids the end of 1697, Kidd put in at the 
Laccadive Islands and careened his ship A 
vivid narrative of his stay there figures in the 
Bombay records which tell us how the pirate gang 
lavisht the women and murthered men women 
and children ” This diversion ended, Kidd took 
his vessel to Tellicheriy, where he encoimteied the 
Company’s ships East India Merchant and Sceptre 
Finding then company uncongenial he made 
off for Calicut where he seized a small ship at 
anchor with the v lew of obtammg supplies While 
Kidd was awaiting the return of the master, who 
had been coerced to proceed ashore for this pur- 
pose, the East India Merchant came upon the 
scene The reappearance of the vessel on his 
tiacks aroused the piiate s suspicion and fearing 
that he might be cut oft by the Sceptre he hoisted 
sail and stood to the souths ard As his ship was 

passing the East India Merchant, those on tlie 
latter witnessed a scuffle in which Kidd filed a 
pistol at his quarteimaster, who was piactically 
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the chief mate of the piiate craft It was merely 
a passing glimpse, but it spoke eloquently of the 
stern discipline maintained by Kidd over Ins 
ruffianly associates 

Shortly after this episode Kidd, when south of 
Anjengo on the same (Malabaij Coast, fell m uitli 
the L(yyal Cap^a^l^, another of the Company s 
ships To prevent Kidd’s “ hungry crew ” boaid- 
ing his vessel, Captain How of the Loyal Caftav^ 
visited the Adventure^ “ where he was piett\ 
civilly treated and the King’s Commission sho u 
him, to which he showed due lespect Theieupou, 
'' with several small piscashes ^ that he made and 
flattering discourses,” Kidd, thinking that the 
visitor’s cargo of sugai was not voitli takincr 
was disposed to let him go , “ but the sliijj’s 
company, having received a false information 
from a Dutch musteeb ^ on boaid the Loyal Cap- 
tain that theie was abundance of silver and dia- 
monds m hei, went to polemg, and the ma]Ollt^ nas 
fox taking the ship ” In the end, however Kuld 
and his paity pi evaded “and next morning Mi 
How was dismissed, tho’ not without menar 
from many of the company ” 

The Loyal Captain was nioie fortunate than 
most of the vessels which had the misfortune to 
fall in with Kidd The general piactice of the 

^ Presents 

2 Musiees Persons of mixed blood Spanish Jilestizo , 
half breed Amer Mestee or Mustee 
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rovers was to make prizes of all tiading ships woith 
taking and pack then crews into small boats 
to shift as best they might Actual violence was 
raie because resistance was usually hopeless 
Theie were occasions, however, when m spite of 
then formidable strength the piiates weie baffled 
by the courageous deteimmation of then intended 
victims Amongst the Indian ai chives, foi ex- 
ample, is a delightfully spirited account of how the 
commander of the good ship DornJl fieighted 
from Bombay apparently by the East India 
Company’s officials, beat oft a ruffianly rover 
whrch was either one of Kidd’s squadron or in 
close association with it The nairative tells us 
how when passing through the Straits of Malacca 
on July 7 1697 at live o’clock in the morning, 
the Dornll fell in with a strange ship Solomon 
Lloyd, the supercargo, had his suspicions of the 
vessel and immediately caused guns to be raised 
from the hold and mounted and ammunition 
brought up teady for emergencies The nariatne 
proceeds — “ Seeing if would could not gett 
fioin him, he far out sailing us, the Captain le- 
solved to see what rogue would doe Soe ordered 
to haul all our small sails and furled our mamsail 
He, seeing this, did the like, and as drew near us 
beat a drum and sounded trumpetts and then 
hailed us 4 times before (we) answered him At 
last it was thought fit to know what he rvould say 
Soe ye boats w'ain spoke to him ” 
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A long colloquy ensued, m which the name of 
the strange ship was given as the Resolution, and 
it was stated that she was commanded by a man 
named Collyped, who was identified by the captain 
of the Dornll as a former gunner’s mate m Bom- 
bay who some time pieviously had run off with a 
small craft and gone pirating This was enough 
information to make a certainty o± what had 
formerly been only a suspicion as to the strangei’s 
character The worthy Solomon Lloyd theiefoie 
gave additional touches to his defensive aiiangp- 
ments to ensure that he was not taken at a dis- 
advantage 

“ Then it grew a great calm Wee could dis- 
ceine a fellow on ye quarter deck rveaiing a suoid 
As he diew near this hellish imp cryed, ‘ Stiike 
you doggs, which (we) perceived was not by a 
geneial consent foi he ivas called away Oui 
boatswain in a fury ran upon ye poop unknown to 
ye captain and answered that wee would stiike to 
noe such doggs as hee, telling him the logue Evoiv 
and all his accomplices were all hanged The 
captain was angry that he spoke without orders 
Then ordered to hail him and askt what was his 
reason to dogg us One stept forward on ye foie- 
castle, beckoning with his hand, and said ‘ Gentle- 
men, Wee want not your ship nor men, but money 
Wee told them had none for them but bid them 
come up along out side and take it as (they) could 
gett it in them A parcel of blood hound logues 
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clashed their cutlasses and said they would have 
it or our heart's blood Saying ' What do you 
not know us to be the Mocho ^ ’ Oui answei was 
‘ A^es, Yes ’ Thereon they gave a great shout and 
soe they all went out of sight and wee to oui 
quarters They were going to hoist colouis but the 
ensigne halliards broke which our people per- 
ceiving gave a gieat shout, soe they let them 
alone As soon as they could bung then chase 
guns to bear fired upon us and soe kept on oui 
quarters Our guns would not bear m a small 
space, but as soon as did we gave them better than 
did like His second shott carried aw'ay our sprit 
sail yard , about \ an hour after or more, he came 
up alongside, and soe wee poured in upon him and 
continued sometimes broadsides, and sometimes 
3 or 4 gmrs as opportunity presented and could 
bring them to do best service He was going to 
lay us athwart ye hause, but by God's providence 
Captain Hide frustrated his intent by pouring a 
broadside into him wdiich made him give back 
and go asterne where he lay and paused w'lthout 
firing Then in a small space fired one gun , ye 
shott came in at our Round House window without 
damage to any person After which he filled 
and bore away and W'^hen was about J mile off 
fired a gun to Icw^ard which we answered by 
another to windward About an hour after he 
tackt and came up w^ith us again We made no 
sail but lay by to receive him, but he kept a loff 
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off The distance at most m all oui firing was 
never more than two ships’ length The time of 
our engagement was from ^ an hour after eleven 
till about 3 after noon When came to see vhat 
damage was sustained found our chief mate Mi 
Smith wounded in the leg, our barber had two of 
his fingers shott off, the Gunner’s boy had his legg 
shot off, ye boatswain’s boy (a lad of 13) was shott 
in ye thigh (other minor casualties) W ee gai e the 
Almighty oui most condign thanks for his meicy 
that delivered us not to ye worst of enemies for 
truly he was strong, having at least an hundred 
Europeans on board, 34 guns mounted besides 
10 pattereurs and 3 morters in the head ’ 

Truly a gallant action and one w’orthy of the 
best traditions of the East India Company s sei- 
vice If the spirit of the DorrtU captain and her 
crew had been more common, the cankei of piiacy 
would not have bitten so deeply as it did into the 
Indian trade But the times were not propitious 
for the cultivation of the type of loyal courage that 
was needed to deal with the pirates Humble 
seamen could not be expected to emulate the 
higher virtues when they saw the greatest in 
their native land subsidising the pirate king and, 
as they may well have supposed, participating m 
the spoils of his infamy 

It lies outside the purpose of this work to follon 
Kidd closely thioiigh the \arious stages of his 
later career Suffice it to sketch him quitting the 
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Indian ^eas, goiged \\ ith Ins ill-gotten gams, at the 
end of 1698, aniving in New York and undergoing 
arrest hy the orders of his patron the Earl of 
Bellamont, and finally being tried in England 
and sufEenng a malefactor’s doom at Execution 
Dock on May 23, 1701 A spurious interest has 
been excited in later times by the question whether 
the e\idence on which Kidd was convicted was 
sufficient to hang him There was little or no' 
direct testimony of his misdeeds and his defence — 
that he was acting under the duress of mutinous 
followeis — was sufficiently plausible to afford 
ground for the argument that he might have been 
a wronged man But no one^ho has investigated 
the documents bearing on his oareei in the East 
can be under any sort of doubt as to the complete 
jUbtice of his sentence He was a ruffianly crimi- 
nal who did infinite mischief to his country’s cause 
in the East, and he richly deserved the punishment 
meted out to him His sole merit in the pages of 
history is that his share of the spoil of the Queda 
^Irrtkaiit and other ships — £6,472 — went to 
augment the endowment of Greenwich Hospital 
where so many old sailors m subsequent years were 
to find a safe haven in the evening of their life 



CHAPTER XI 

Annesley’s Fall from Power 

Cntjcal condition of Anneslej and his colleagues — ^Death of 
the Governor — ^His fnendship for the English — The riLw 
Governor a different type of official — ^The Queda Mer- 
chant outrage — Mocullees Khan, a great noble inteiested 
]n the vessel — ^Annesley bribes the Harcoora to secure a 
good report — Inaction of the authorities — The 
Proclamation Bowdlensed — Sir John Child s estate — 
Knavery of the Parrakhs — ^Annesley and Vauv at open 
enmity — A lively correspondence — Death of Vaux hv 
drowning — ^Vaux’s diary — The Court of Directors’ dis 
trust of Annesley — Sir John Gayer’s adverse reports on 
Annealey — The Court of Directors dismiss Anneslev from 
their service and appoint Stephen Colt in his place — 
Annesley s defence — Captain Alexander Hamilton s isper- 
sions on Annesley’s character 

A S the successive accounts of Kidd’s depiedo- 
tions reached Surat the position of Annesley 
and his fellow-countrymen became more critical 
They could no longer assume the attitude f/f 
injured innocence taken up in the earlier troubles 
It was useless to assert that the English nere not 
to be identified with the pirates when stories were 
being brought in daily of mo\ements of piratical 
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ciait ciammed \Mtli English seamen, many of 
whom weie actually lecogmsed by leliable native 
sailois as former servants of the East India Com- 
pany it was equally purposeless to maintain that 
the marauders were merely outlaws of the class 
that every country possessed when the pirate 
commander sailed under the English colours and 
possessed credentials whose authenticity w^as be- 
yond dispute All that the unfoi’tunate English- 
men, living under the heavy cloud of their nation’s 
dishonour, could do was to make themselves as 
inconspicuous as possible and hope against hope 
that the dastardly deeds of their countrymen 
would not result m then being made to suffer for 
then compati lots’ sms 

Cheeiless as Annesley’s outlook was at this 
juncture it was made additionally depressing by the 
death of the Governor w^ho had pro\ed himself so 
well disposed to the Company’s servants on the 
occasion of the pie\ious ciisis “ He was a friend 
to the English nation and of extraoidiuary justice 
and uprightness, that opprest none and took no 
bribes ” was Annesley’s striking tribute to him in 
announcing his death to his superiors The new 
Governor differed in every respect fiom his prede- 
cessor Report said that he had purchased his 
office for a lakh of rupees after a severe competi- 
tion with rivals The statement was suppoited 
from the first day of his assuming office by his 
conduct, which was that of a greedy intolerant 
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official intent on using power for private aggiaii- 
disement Annesley, who was a shrewd judge of 
men, gives an interesting picture of him a's he 
appeared when he had been nearly a twelvemonth 
in power “ He has great friends, and so much vit 
in his sensuality,” said the factor, “to feed them 
with part of what he extorts as he bought his 
place by their means So that it is not piobable 
the abuse of his power will leach the King’s eai 
as soon as we desire ” An early taste of the 
Governor’s quality was supphed almost immediately 
after his arrival m Surat when, on Kisso and VittuI 
Parrakh being dismissed from employment as the 
Company’s brokers and their uncle Venwallidas 
appointed in their stead, blackmail to the amount 
of Rs 7,000 was levied ere the new brokei vas 
allowed to act 

The affair of the Queda Merchant made the 
greater stir in Surat because of the circumstance 
that the rilled cargo belonged to one of the prin- 
cipal Lords of Aurungzebe’s Couit, Mocullees 
Khan Where a mere merchant like Abdul Guftoie 
suffered, sympathy at Court was largely regulated 
by the amount of backsheesh that the victim was 
able to distribute But uhen any in the Court 
circle were hit the loss became a personal one and 
a very different sequel resulted In the case of 
the Queda Merchant the story of wrong lost no- 
thing m the telling The Nakoda, oi native captain, 
burning with resentment, went hotfoot to Court, 
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painting on the way lurid pictures of the doings of 
Kidd, whose Commission under the Royal Seal 
he was able to give evidence of having actually 
seen Soon came news brought to the English 
factory by an Armenian that Mocullees Khan 
“ had presented them all before the King, and laid 
it to our (the English) charge alone, requesting 
a Goozebiinder or messenger to carry orders to their 
Governor to foi ce us to make satisfaction for their 
loss or bring Samuel Annesley and the chief 
broker to Court to answer before the King which 
’tis said IS granted,” added the report A further 
communication placed the damages which Mocul- 
lees Khan had instructed his broker to demand 
from the Company at Es 1,50 000 

Annesley rested under no misapprehension as to 
the consequences which would follow from the 
pirate’s depredations Even a few weeks before 
the crowning example of Kidd’s rascality had been 
furnished in the capture of the Queda Merchant he 
had given his support to the warning that had 
alieady gone to London from Bombay as to the 
certain effect of these continuous outrages at sea 
Your honours’ estate, trade and servants’ liberty 
and hves heie/’ he wrote, ‘'are m contmua.}} 
danger and may be shortly so all over India Wee 
are at this instant prisoners at large and how soon 
v^ee may be straiter confined by the Governor or 
masbacied by the labble God alone knows ” 
Anneplpy added that “ the damage these rogues 
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had done to the inhabitants of Suratt and the other 
adjacent toivns was estimated at the enormous 
figure of Ks 50,00,000 As a practical step to 
neutralise the mischief Annesley had by the usual 
means made fnends of the Harcooia In explana- 
tion of what he had done he wrote “ This felloii \ 
letters gam strange credit at Couit and answers 
generally he procures according to his mind 
He IS a dangeious man to be displeased Theieioi e 
tho' at some charge wee must keep him oui fiiend 
foi without it he injures all he has to do nith 
The course of events appeared to indicate that 
the Harcoora’s interested efforts to put the best 
possible face upon the Company’s position in 
regard to the pirates had not been without effect 
Or it may have been, as stated at the time that 
Auiungzebe was appiehensne that too diastic 
action would lead to the withdrawal of the coir\ovs 
of the Mocha and Jeddah ships for which he h?d a 
tender solicitude owung to then association with 
the pilgiimage Anyway, none of the due con- 
sequences that had been feared followed A 
stem letter fiom the Governor demanding that 
guarantees should be given foi the clearing of the 
seas of piiates and that damages should be paid 
in respect of the Qiieda Merchant was the only 
immediate sign of a coming storm 

Annesley in his cautious way, avoided any 
action which might give the authorities an opening 
for raising unpleasant new' issues or unduly piessing 
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old controveisies Thus it happened that when 
the Royal Pioelamation against Evoiy was re- 
ceived instead of immediately placing it befoie the 
(lovernor as proof of good faith, as the directors 
clearly anticipated they would, Annesley and his 
(’onncil decided not to make the Proclamation 
public “ because,” they explained m ivxitmg to 
London, “if wee acknowledge that these country 
ships weie lately lobbed by Englishmen and the 
pbiiidei com eyed to England they may require 
satisfaction of us, and ye pioclamation specifying 
ye number of men to he 130 and each of their 
shares of the plunder 1000£ will direct them W'hat 
to demand ” 

At the same time it was no doubt desirable that 
some information os to the proceedings in England 
should be given Therefore Annesley stated, the 
Council had cnen their own discreet version of the 
rescript which was that “his Majesty being in- 
formed that several of his subjects have joyned 
with some of other nations to rob on ye high seas, 
hath ordered them to he brought to justice and 
promised rewards for each of their persons, and ye 
Right Honourable Company abhorring such vil- 
lainous piacfcices have done ye same ” Ei'en a 
Mogul official would have fomrd it difficult to make 
capital out of this extremely wary declaration 

It was not alone the imminence of serious trouble 
with the Mogul Governinent that caused Annesley 
anxiety at this junctuie Vaux was a perpetual 
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source of annoyance A loud-mouthed, excitable 
individual not overburdened with scruple, he was 
the type of man to be a very dangerous enemv in a 
crisis in which he was not directly involved and 
against one of the parties to which he entertained 
a strong antagonism Strangely enough, Annes- 
ley’s earliest relations with him after their mutual 
release from captivity were of a quasi-fnendly 
character They had to do with the realisation of 
Sir John Child’s estate, a very extensive one 
amounting in value, it was asserted to £100 000 

Lady Child had married George Weldon, the 
envoy to the Mogul Court, and was awaiting the 
opportunity of taking passage with him to Eng- 
land when the episode of the Queda Merchant 
occurred Pending departure, Lady Weldon ” 
as she was wrongly styled, enlisted Anneslev’s 
and Vaux’s aid in dealing with a complication which 
had arisen through the exeicise of a chaiacteiistic 
piece of knavery by the Pariakhs Soon after 
Child’s death the wily Banians sent in a new and 
entirely false charge on the estate It was dis- 
puted by the trustees and the matter by agree- 
ment was referred to the Agent and Council at 
Surat But when the awaxd was deliveied as^ain&t 
the claim by Annesley and Vaux the PariakLs le- 
pudiated it because it was not formallv made by 
Annesley in Council 

It IS not deal why Vaux was called in to assist 
instead of Anne&ley’s colleagues Most piobably 
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being a close fiiend of Mrs Weldon he was re- 
quested by her to act on her behalf in the matter 
Whatever the explanation, it is obvious that the 
Pariakh’s plea was a mere subterfuge Annesley 
was extremely indignant at the attitude assumed 
by the ex-brokers Were the Parracks guilty 
of no other ill actions,” he wrote to Gayer, this 
alone is enough to make them abhorred by all 
honest men that they should dare to injure the 
dead and wrong the widow and fatherless- and 
such a lady as was their master’s relict — in no 
mean and mconsideiahle summes We question 
not Your Excellency will (exercise) justice on such 
monsters of baseness, ingratitude and villamy, who 
would lender any of us the same measure on the 
like occasion, though while we are living and in 
power they may fawn upon and flatter us ” Annes- 
ley, having thus emptied the vials of his wrath 
upon the rascally couple, concluded with the 
piactical suggestion that they should be charged 
in the Company's books with the balance due to 
Mrs Weldon and that the account should be made 
up with interest from year to year This course, 
it may here be stated, was followed, with the result 
that a further source of complication was intro- 
duced into the already involved transactions of 
the Pariakhs 

Not many weeks were to elapse after this asso- 
ciation of Annesley and Vaux before the two were 
once more at open enmity The question at issue 
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was tke old o^e of Vaux’s detention at Surat The 
ex-Deputy-Goveinoi fretted and fumed undei the 
restraint which was put upon his movements 
After many verbal passages he launched a long and 
bitter wiitten protest against the action, or sii]>- 
posed action, of the Surat Council He stated that 
Hams and Annesley, “ the Mogul’s prisoners m 
irons,” had taken it upon themselves to wiite a 
letter to the Mogul in his name, without his know - 
ledge or consent, promising that he would uiidoi- 
take to see ratified all that Sir John Child had 
pledged himself to do In consequence his name 
has been put m the farman or general pardon to 
the English nation, and on the decision of the 
Bombay Council he had gone to Surat to receive 
the document As he understood that according 
to the jarman he was to remain as hostage at 
Surat, he wrote to his relations in England explain- 
ing the circumstances in which he was detained and 
because of his wnting that letter he had been 
suspended the Company’s service, pending the 
arrival of Sir John Goldsborough. who w'as to 
consider his crime “ But it pleased God to give 
him a summons to another world ” Since then 
however, a second Sir John had arrived, who had 
not found it seasonable either to acquit or to con- 
demn him In view of these facts he insisted 
upon his instant release on pain of the institution 
of legal proceedings against those who caused 
him to be detained 
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Si] John (Livci leplied to Vanx's lettei m a 
spiiit of iGcipiocal hostility Aftei alluding to 
the Uttei’b insulting lefeienrc to Hains and 
Annesley as the Moguls jnisoners in iions,” he 
told him bliiiiily that it was by his oy n doing that 
he went to Suiat to receive the new farma^i At 
the time he seemed to lejoice much and be not a 
little lifted his idea then probably being that 
his mission would entitle him to the Chiefship in 
India “But” pjoceeded Gaver, “you found 
yourself mistaken which made you uneasy and 
quarrelsome to that degree that almost all people 
reputed you little better than a madman ” 

The wiitci denied that Vaiix was compelled to 
remain in Surat by the Company’s officers As 
far as they yeif <oncprned he yas quite at liberty 
to leave when he jileased fio to do Sir John Gayer 
went on '' Whv any of us that you soe vainly 
chaige should be obliged to bribe on your account 
that ha^s so indu'^triousJy endeavoured to destioj 
then interest (from whom you have had your 
all) to brmj thf greatest dishonour possible on 
the English nfition by your citeing then servants 
belmo ye country justice not to mention the 
unpaialleled affionts you ha\e t^iven their chiet 
seivantfi in these parts, all the while you have 
been permitted fieely to trade jointly with us ^ve 
can't imagine ” Annesley siijiported Gayer "s argu- 
ments in a letter of his own in which he dealt 
contemptuously with Vaux’s complaint of deten- 
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tion It was not necessary, he said, for Yaux to 
have come to Surat to receive the farman It was 
only a matter of form ‘ which the meanest sol- 
dier in the gairison diest up a little well might 
have discharged ” He would not he avened 
make himself tidiculous by getting from the 
authorities a permit to leave which Yaux would 
afterwards slight 

Yaux hotly retorted on these allegations that 
his story of duress was a sham, and w'as told iii a 
counter retort from Annesley that if he were as 
anxious to quit Surat as he represented himself to 
be, he w-ould long since have footed it overland 
to Bombay ” This elegant correspondence and 
the underlying control eisy might have continued 
indefinitely had not an end been put to it and to 
Yaux’s litc bv an accident IVhile sailing one dav 
oft Swally bis boat was overturned, and beloie 
assistance could reach him he was drowned He 
was buried nor far horn the scene of the disastci 
on a point on the shore where the monument raised 
over his giave bv his widow was for a long period 
a conspicuous landmark to manners entering the 
river on their way to Surat The avaricious 
Governor of Surat on learning of Vaux's death laid 
an embargo upon his propertv and it was onh' 
through Annesley 's intervention and the pavment 
of a large sum by way of blackmail that Mis Yaux 
was ultimately allowed to leave with her children, 
for England 
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Thus terminated a stormy career which has left 
a heavy mark on the annals of the English m 
"VVestein India A curious relic of the man is a 
diaiy which is pieserved amongst the Manuscripts 
at the British Museum It vs a long rambling 
composition revealmg the intense vanity of the 
writer One passage in it shows the state of mind 
into which Aurungzebe had been thrown by the 
cumulative acts of piracy m the Indian Ocean 
Yaux wiote on the authority of the Harcoora that 
nothing could persuade the Mogul that it was not 
the English who had committed these ciimes, 
‘ because they had biought so very great charges 
in their late wars with him,” and that he (the 
Emperor) was determined that “if in a short 
time the Company did not behave better they 
would be utterly expelled the country never to be 
(allowed) m it again ” The menace conveyed in 
the&e reported words was soon to be illustrated 
in poignant fashion in the relations between the 
lo( al Mogul authorities and the Surat factors 
But beiore tlie naiiative takes up anew the nego- 
tiations between the Surat Council and the Gover- 
nor, some account must be given of Annesley’s 
peisonal position which had become critical owing 
to the increasing distrust with which he was 
regarded by his employeis 

In a previous chapter we hare noted how exas- 
perated the directors had shown themselves to be 
at the manner in which the Surat accounts were 
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kept They sent out repeated orders that the 
matters in doubt should be cleaied up, and laid 
especial stress upon the importance of a settle 
ment with the Panakhs, whose liabilities to the 
Company were very laige Aiinesley acted up to 
the spirit of these instructions, but stated with a 
fair show of truth that he was unable to make any 
piogress owing to the confused condition into 
which the Company’s affaiis had been brought liv 
the trouble with the Mogul authoiities He could 
not, he asserted, owing to his imprisonment and 
illness, get proper access to the books, and besides 
this, he found it impossible to secure the atten- 
dance of the Panakhs who kept away from the 
factory and ignored all applications foi their 
accounts It seems piobable m the light of the 
record of events at that time that the explanation 
was an honest one 

But the diiectois ensconced m then conifoi table 
rooms m Leadenhall Street could not concene <i 
state of things which prevented the apparently 
simple investigations and disclosures they le- 
quircd Prone to take the dark view of an official'^ 
shortcomings, they weie led to the conclusion that 
the delay m carrying out their instructions was 
caused by a corrupt understanding betw'eeii Annes- 
ley and the Panakhs 

Gayei’s reports on the Surat factory tended 
to support this view For some reason not veiv 
apparent Gayer had from the first taken a strong 
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dib.li]:e to Annesley, and ^^hen he had occasion to 
lefei to him in his communications to the diiec- 
toxs he was usually de pi eciatory in his comments 
In one of his letteis sent home in May, 1697, he 
viote The Piesident I feai,doth not serve the 
t'omj\’n}’s inteiest so much as he might A 
little gam to himself is piefeiied before a great deal 
to the Company Yet asciicumstancesaie I can’t 
displace him foi that 1 1 an’t go to Suiat and intei- 
lopeis may diop in but I have fettered him with 
a Council as well as I can Mi Colt (the second 
111 the Suiat Council), I believe, is pietty hone&t 
thoush veiy covetous, him the Pxesident hates 
and would fain cast him off and have Mi Bui- 
miston m his room but that must not be, foi 
then they two will go hand in hand, though Mi 
Buiii'iston now seems lo dislike him Mi Ben- 
dall (the thud in the Suiat Council), I know is 
honest The Right Honouiable Company, in 

then geneial of the 7th August (1696), request us to 
rendei them an account ot the grounds of complaint 
that ^Ii Uphill and Mi Bendall ha\ e against 
Pi evident Anneslec Could they or w e have proved 

anything we should have advised of it in that 
lettei but that w ill be \ eiy hai d to be done Both 
they and we and all here at Suiat that ha\e any 
regaid to the Honouiable Company’s interest, 
have violent suspicions of his unfaithfulness 
The hiokeis and he, I beliere mortally hate each 
other and yet. Banian like, when there's anything 
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to be got they can dissemble all and be very good 
friends I believe they equally fear each other 
for that I presume they are all guilty therefore 
durst not discover one’s works of darkness lest 
all should come to light Whatsoever is Msiblv 
done amiss the President throws it on the brokeis, 
and they on the creditors, and so it runns ’ 

In these caustic criticisrAs of Annesley by his 
superior we get a clear idea of the nature of the 
charges that were laid at his door But it would 
be unfair to accept implicitly the view of the f'urat 
factor’s character here set out Gayer had ne\ er 
met Annesley, his impressions of him weie 
obtained at second hand, and probably from Ins 
enemies who were far more numerous than Ins 
friends Uphill, as we have seen, was a < lose 
intimate of Vaux and shared his animosity ot 
Annesley to the extent at all events of nilhnoly 
plotting against him The tiuth is probably 
that Annesley as was represented, had used his 
opportunities for piivate trading to the fullest 
extent In doing this he had only acted othei 
Company ofEcials m high position had done betoie 
him — as even the immaculate Sir John Child foi 
example, had done m life But he was unfoxtunate 
in holding the chief office at a time of almost 
unexampled depiesaion in the Company s affairs 
in Western India, and it was easy to give a sinister 
complexion to his activities when eveiy ship 
anivmg home brought a tale of disaster and loss 
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Ga^ei Loiiliuutd at nitei\alR to leed the duec- 
toi-s with stones to AjQuedey s dispaiagement. In 
the eaily part of lo98. he wiote that he had eH' 
dea\ ouied to ditcover to w'hat extent Annesley was 
guilty m levpect of some damaged cloth that had 
been sent home but without lestdt He had, 
however, been ' ciedibly mioimed that President 
Anne&ley has remitted home by bills on the Dutch 
Companv forty thousand rupees ’ MTiether this 
were true oi not. Gayer presumed the directois 
would be able to discover It s our rec ised 
(sic) opmion ’ he added, ‘ that Your Honours’ 
afEairs at f^urat will never be managed as they 
ought for Y^our interest while Ilr Annesley is there 
at the head of afiairs ’ 

This very decided expression of view sealed 
Annesley' s ofhcial career There was a brisk 
correspondence — angry on the part of the directors, 
plausible and argunientatn e on that of the factor — 
and then the bolt fell in dramatic circumstances, 
which w'lll be related in the next chapter There 
must always be doubt as to whether Annesley was 
more sinning or sinned against His dismissal 
from the Company's employ and the appomtnient 
of Stephen Colt, the second in Conned, m hrs room 
was a drastic measure — peculiarly drastic m the 
conditions ot the tunes and having regard to all 
that Annesley had passed through Was it justi- 
fied ’ If, as the directors roundly asserted, the 
imperfections lu the Surat accounts were due to 
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rascality, undoubtedly he only got his deseits* 
But the question persists Was he really guilty of 
the common frauds laid at his door ’ On this 
point we may appropriately hear what Annesley 
himself had to say His defence against the major 
charge is contained m a long communication he 
addressed to the directors after the receipt of the 
letter of dismissal It is a characteristic docu- 
ment, illustrating the writer’s point of view with 
considerable shill 

Annesley stated that his confinement by the 
Governoi prevented him from giving an account of 
Ills twenty-one years’ seivice with the Company in 
reply to their communications signifying their 
“ high displeasure ” at his conduct Therefore he 
w as forced “ m a more imperfect manner to address 
them with all submission for removing the mis- 
apprehension he suffered (under) m his estate and 
reputation ” 

“ It was,” he proceeded, “ always my ambition to 
do Your Honours some signal piece of service upon 
the brokers not out of private resentment (though 
there was room enough for that) but from a stronger 
obligation of conscience and duty, w’hich the 
violent W'ars in Europe and your great losses there- 
by, with the opposition of a contrary party at home 
and the pyrates abroad hath hitherto hindered 
for want of a stock m my powder to give me the 
ascendent over them” He then dealt with a 
statement in one of the Couit’s letters, that they 
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believed that not only the biokeis but the Piesi- 
dent himself nas a pimcipal cieditoi, his identity 
being concealed under false names 

To this accusation Annesley leplied “ I must 
confess I wish it was so I must sollemnly piotest 
the contiaiy and that I have nevei had a rujiee in 
youi cash under any borrowed name Befoie I 
was in a V, ay not to raise my fortune, but maintain 
myself ’Twas the year ’87 when I entered into 
a confinement, upon Sir John Child’s going to 
Bombay on the designed war with the Moois, and 
from December ’88 to April ’90 was in irons The 
time and my thoughts surce have been filled uith 
troubles from the pyrates, &c Sometimes I was 
a prisoner strictly shut up and fettered since 10 
months for the King’s ship (the Gunjsawaee) aitei- 
waids so at large , never abroad without a guard, 
noi at home \\ ithout ye same at a distance and the 
Governor’s spys upon me Under the circum- 
stances of these seas infested with rogues and those 
of Europe with the French, and the excessive 
depression of our credit on ye scandal of pyracy 
and want of circulating stock, trade could not 
flourish ” 

lu later yjassaues Amvesley took credit for not ha' - 
ing gone over to the Company’s rivals as he might 
have done on receipt of then letter of dismissal 
Instead ot taking that course he had agreed to 
prepare then accounts, “ winch Mr Green through 
bcttishness Mr Bendall through incapacity, Mr 
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Uptill tErougli pretended want of light, and Mr 
Colt through wilfulness (though their propei, 
peculiar employ), never meddled with ” In spite 
of all he was stilFservmg them “ without sallaiv, 
perquisite or competent maintenance,” and his 
thoughts were thereby m great measure diverted 
from the necessity of providing lor himself and 
family “liable to the same troubles, vant of 
liberty, rage of the mobile, oppression of the Oo^ ei- 
noi and misapprehension of the King (Auiuno;- 
zebe) as the pyrates subject your servants to ” 
Annesley concluded with a bitter allusion to the 
fact that he had been superseded by Colt “ Had 
you been pleased to have sent any one from Eng- 
land,” he wrote, “ my disgrace would have been 
less,” but instead of doing that they had put o\er 
his head “ one that was before under me as to place 
and (I presume I may with modesty say) to 
everything else ” 

There was force m Annesley’s contention that 
the exceptional circumstances of the time — ^the 
troubles with the pirates, the prolonged stoppages 
of trade arising out of them, and the viar in Europe 
— had inevitably disorganised afiairs at Surat 
Whether this was a good answer to the allegations 
of iiregularities in the accounts is not easv to 
determine All that is certain is that Anneslec had 
many accusers, and amongst them a number vho 
had a good inner knowledge of the finances ot the 
Suiat factory His general disposition is lepie- 
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sented as grasping and unscrupulous In tins 
connection Captain Alexander Hamilton tells a 
story which if true goes very far to account foi his 
almost universal unpopularity 

According to the Scotch interloper it was the 
practice m Annesley’s time foi English seamen to 
take service upon the Mogul ships, their superior 
talents in navigation making them highly accept- 
able to their native employers For this service 
they received what in those days were considered 
extremely handsome emoluments, amounting in 
some cases to as much as £15 per month Possibly 
intent on keeping down desertions from the Com- 
pany's ships, Annesley directed that the sailors 
so employed should only receive half their pay 
the second half he put into his own pocket 
“ Some,” says Hamilton, through fear or neces- 
sity, "complied , others, again, who despised both 
his power and tyranny, would by no means come 
into his measures, and those he lookt on as rebels, 
and persecuted them to the utmost of his power, 
bribing the Mogul's Governor to plague us , so 
some were ruined by his villainy, whilst others 
bade him open defiance and we were not wanting 
on our side to expose him and his masters to the 
Mogul’s subjects, which in the end was the loss of 
both their esteem and credit among the trading 
people of the country The poorest sort, whose 
maintenance depended on then labour and in- 
dustry, losing their employs in the Moorish Mer- 
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< liant ^service were obliged to fall on new stbemes 
to support themselves not very well suited to the 
Company’s interest for some went and joyned 
themselves with the pirates ’ 

Such were Hamilton’ts allegations, and they 
may be taken for what they are worth which 
jierhaps is not much if w'e recall how bitterly the 
two hated each other We may, however, safely 
deduce from the character of the charges made 
that Annesley was cordially disliked by the un- 
attached class of traders of whom Hamilton was a 
good representative 



CHAPTEB XII 

The Old Company Deposed— Dark 
Days in Surat 

A new cnsis at Surat — Disquieting reports of the suppression 
of the Companv and the formation of a new body — The 
intelligent anticipation of events — ^^Vurungzebe’a ficsh 
outburst of anger — ^The English factory invested by 
Mogul troops — X brief respite — Venwallidas the Com- 
pany’s broker threatened with death — ^He pleads with 
Annesley to secure his release by agreeing to the Go\er- 
nor's demands — ^Annesley calls a conference of all the 
English in the factory — A decision la nnanimonsly reached 
to give the required guarantees agamst pirates — Sir John 
Gayer ariives at Swally — ^His instructions to Annesley 
to refuse to give the indemnity demanded — Under threats 
of an immediate attack Annesley yields to the Governor 
— Arn\al of the ship Hussell with the formal intimation 
of Annoslcy^s dismissal — Annesley’s reception of the news 
— Colt asF^umes office — The Governor suspects a tnck 
— Gajer discusses Annesley's dismissal — Capture of 
Chivers and sex oral of his men — Gayer^s curious atti- 
tude m regard to the captive pirates 

T he comparative peace which the inmates oF 
the English factory in Suiat enjoyed after 
the appointment of the ne\^ Governor in the latter 
half of 1698 was only the calm that precedes the 
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storm In the background ail the while was 
prepaiing a new crisis which before it had spent 
itself was to witness the fortunes of the East India 
Company and consequently of the English in 
Western India at their lowest ebb The fresh 
upheaval was due to the old trouble over the 
pirates Fires of native resentment had been 
rekindled by the capture by one of the pirates of a 
fine “ tall ’’ ship with a cargo reputed to be worth 
£150,000 belonging to a Surat merchant named 
Hassan Ahmedan 

As before, public indignation was directed to- 
wards Annesley and his colleagues Howling mobs 
besieged the factory, shouting then execrations 
at the inmates securely housed behind the sub- 
stantial walls of the budding , m the streets in- 
dividual Englishmen were insulted and threatened 
Meanwhile, excited appeals were being made to 
the Governor for vengeance, and the Harcooia, 
with his pen heavily dipped m colour, was sending 
to the Emperor picturesque accounts of the 
infidels’ latest act of depravity In fine, all the 
now highly efficient machinery of public agitation 
was at work wuth the object of inflicting revenge 
on, and obtaining reparation from, the East India 
Company’s servants 

A threatening situation in itself w^as made 
additionally disquieting for the unfortunates m 
the factory by the ciiculation of ominous reports 
of the suppression of the Company by edict of 
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Pailiament Tliey weie the intelligent antici- 
pation of news that was soon to anive in India 
In the Parliamentary Session of 1698 an Act was 
passed “for raising a sum not exceeding two 
millions upon a fund, for payment of annuities 
after the rate of eight pounds per cent and for 
settling the trade of the East Indies ” In Septem- 
ber of the same year further legislative action was 
taken, incorporating the subscribers of the sum 
stated by a Royal Charter under the name of the 
Oeneral Society Trading to the Bast Indies A 
few days later the majority of the subscribers were 
incorporated by another Chaitier as a Company 
trading on a Joint Stock imder the name of the 
English Company Trading to the East Indies 
This New Company, as it came to be known, 
ivas the outcome of a prolonged contest betn een the 
East India Company and its remorseless rivals who 
had long plotted and intrigued against its exclusive 
piivileges The fight had for years been mconclu- 
sive, but at length the urgent financial needs of the 
C4oveinment of the day supplied the hated “ inter- 
lopers ” with their opportunity The State wanted 
money badly and it practically offeied its favours 
to the highest bidders The Old Company agieed 
to advance £700 000 at 4 per cent provided its 
privileges were confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
the piomoteis of the New Company capped this 
by an offer of two millions at 8 per cent in- 
terest fox the right of exclusi\e trade with India 
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Tke higlier bid earned the dav and the Old dom 
pany retired discomfited into the background con- 
soling itself as best it could with a peimission to 
carry on its trade in India until September 29 
1701 In England the arrangement uas re- 
garded as the sounding of the death-knell of the 
histone organisation which for a century had 
U}iheld the interests of English trade in the Fast 
But threatened lives are sometimes long ones and 
the Old Company-— the London Company, as it 
was now known — was to emerge tiiumphant iiom 
its perils, and for another century and half make 
history in India before it finally disappeared 
Aurungzebe’s anger w'as never difficult to 
arouse where stones of English piracy w'ere con- 
cerned and it blazed up anew at the Harcoora\« 
report of the latest sea ciime With all the 
peremptoriness of which he was master he ordered 
that the guarantee against piracv should be 
rigidly enforced on the European Companies, and 
that they should also pay compensation for the 
lobbed veSvsels oi cease their trade The Suiat 
Groicinoi required no special incentive to zeal in 
a case like this in which openings offered foi the 
gratification of hi>s love of tyiannv and his j v aiu o 
The stoim broke on New Year’s Daj 1694 (new 
style) On the afternoon of that day Annesley 
received a nn^ssage from the Governor intimetmg 
that he had reerned instructions from the Em- 
peror of the character indicated and fiiithei 
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stating that on the following day he would send 
guards to the factory The English factors 
from this knew very well what was m store for 
them After a hasty consultation they set to work 
to munition and provision the building against a 
possible siege In the meantime boats were sent 
out to sea to uarn approaching English vessels 
against entering the port The next day Annesley's 
old fiiend Ushoor Beg appeared on the scene with 
a force of some five or six hundred soldiers He 
bi ought from the Governor an ultimatum that the 
English w^ere to yield to the Emperor’s demands 
or to leave the country forthwith Anneslej", 
who had been rendered cautious by brutal experi- 
ence, took to keep the Mogul soldiers on the 
light side of the factory gates, and he only 
admitted the commander and another officer into 
the interior of the establishment With these ho 
parleyed pointing out the unreasonable and, 
indeed impo>ssible character of the order, and 
intimating that as the Surat factory was sub- 
ordinate to Bombay it would be necessary to 
write there for instructions prior to acting 
After referring to his superior Ushoor Beg agreed 
to give the English fen days^ grace, but in the 
evening an intimation was given that if at the end 
of the period indicated they did not comply with 
the Impeiial demands they would assuredly be 
driven out of the town The Dutch and the 
French were similarly treated They took up 
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the same attitude as then English iivals, asserting 
that it was not in then power to give the guarantee 
Although the Grovernoi had engaged himself to 
leave the question over for ten days, he did not 
sciuple in the meantime to cany on active niea- 
suies in furtherance of his designs By drum beat 
all communication with the lactones uas pro- 
hibited, and when m defiance of the order a 
wretched Banian was seen leaving the apartments 
of one of the Europeans he was ordered by the 
Governor “to be chawbuckt,^ fettered in irons 
and sent to the coimnon ]ail ’’ Such rvas the reign 
of terror created by this and similar incidents that 
in time no Indian date go near the factories 
On January 5 the tyrant m power caused 
Venwallidas and tivo other brokers employed by the 
Company to be seized and brought into his pre- 
sence w^ith their hands tied behind them and when 
they protested their inability to assent to the 
conditions of the Imperial decree he caused them 
to be barbaiously whipped by his soldiers 

At the end ol a stormy interview they were 
thrown into prison with the threat that a worse 
fate was in store for them it they did not yield 
Later m the day ropes were put round their necks, 
and they weie led to the Castle Green as if for 

^ ChaivhucL A whip , to whip An oheoletc \ ulgaribin 
from chahul,^ “ alert”, in Hindustanee, a horsewhip It seems 
to he the same as the ^jamhoL in uec at the Cape — ^Hob^on- 
JOBSON 
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execution Then their foititude failed them, and 
thev imploied then jailers to permit them to pro- 
ceed to the factory to inteiview Annet^ley and 
endeavour to persuade him to give the required 
guarantees As this was exactly what the coer- 
cion had been applied for, the captives were 
given their liberty, though on the distinct under- 
standing that the fetters would be reimposed if 
they failed in then mission 

Venwallidas and his colleagues in due course 
put in an appearance at the factory, and told their 
moving story to the Council The English factois 
were duly impressed by it, and after long delibera- 
tion came to the conclusion, in view of the serious 
results of a rupture to the Company and the 
danger of massacre, to call a general Council of 
all the Company’s servants in the factory This 
comse was no doubt taken to divide the respon- 
^lbillty for a surrender if such were decided upon 
Annesley had written to Gayer for full powers to 
act but theie had been no time to receive his 
leply When it did reach its destination, it was 
an emphatic refusal to delegate authority, accom- 
panied by a sharp expression of surprise that 
Annesley should have dared to ask such a con- 
cession Po^\er or no power, Annesley had to 
act The GoveinoPs blood was up, and it was 
manliest that if his demands were not met the 
lives of all in the factory were in imminent peril 
The conference called by Annesley registered a 
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foregone conclusion No single member of the 
community was prepared to offer himself a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of duty — Si duty which involved 
a rigid limitation of the right of the Council to give 
the necessary guarantees The facts of the situa- 
tion seemed to all to point to one conclusion 
After debate, therefore, those present unanimously 
resolved that should the Grovernor pioceed to the 
extremities which he threatens, w''hich it appears 
plain he will, wee are not able to withstand him, 
being but 13 Europeans in a wide open hou^e 
whereimto they can in three several places make a 
descent upon us in a body more than twenty men 
abreast and with smaller numbers with little mo^e 
difficulty in several otheis ” 

Before effect could be given to the decision, a 
new face was put upon the situation by the ai- 
rival of Sir John Gayer at Swally He had come 
up from Bombay full of resolution to concede 
nothing to the extortionate Moors,” and as 
soon aftei his arrival theie as possible, fiom 
the sate vantage point of the Company’s well- 
armed ship Mary, issued imperative instruction^^ 
to Annesley to pay no part of the 14,00,000Rs 
demanded nor to gi\e any such security as was 
required ” The utmost concession that he would 
permit the Surat President to make was to agree 
to continue the convoy of the Mocha and Jeddah 
fleets for another year, and to promise with the 
aid of men-of-war that were coming out foi the 
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purpose to extirpate the piiates If in the face 
of these substantial pledges the Governor was so 

inconsiderate ’’ as to expel them, ‘‘ they were to 
repair to the ship and not fail to protest against 
their treatment as being contrary to the phinnands 
granted to them by the King ’’ 

Consideration was the last of the Surat Governor’s 
qualities he wanted hard cash and the Com- 
pany’s guarantee, and nothing would divert him 
from securing this his pound of flesh — ^not even the 
majesty of English jiower entrenched behind the 
bulwarks of the Mary The negotiations, how- 
ever, were continued for some time longer with 
Venwallidas and the other brokers acting as 
intermediaries between the Governor and Gayer 
At length, on January 18, after repeated 
refusals on the latter’s part to accede to the de- 
mands, the irate Mogul official intimated that if a 
positive answer was not given in the sense in i\hich 
he lequiied an answer he should proceed to ex- 
tremities 

Gayer was no moie impressed by this practical 
ultimatum than he had been by earlier threats 
He was out of touch with the realities of the crisis, 
^nd regarded the possj bjLty of an attack upon the 
iactory as remote Amiesley and his colleagues 
ashore, however, well understood what would 
happen if the Governor did not get his way They 
had seen the Dutch after a bold show of defiance — 
the fortification of their factory with forty heavy 
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guns and the bringing m of a strong body of Euro- 
peans as garrison — surrender to the extent of 
offering security for Mogul ships in the Red Sea 
and paying a sum of Rs 25,000 by way of part 
compensation, and they knew that it was useless 
for them to attempt what their moie por^erful 
neighbours had failed to accomplish They tem- 
porised as long as they could, and then on 
January 26, when the factory was surrounded by 
troops whose, orders were to break m upon them 
in case of further resistance, they suriendered 
When Venwallidas carried to the Governor Aiines- 
ley’s letter making submission and giving the 
required security, that worthy grimly remarked 
that it was well that the Englishmen had come 
to their senses, for he had resolved, if they had 
further held out, to have secured their persons 
and had them conveyed to the castle from theie 
to be publicly executed “ as pyrates convicted by 
Indians and Christians 

Now that the English and Dutch had gi\en in 
their adhesion to his demands, the Governoi 
turned his attention to the French He con- 
ducted his measures with characteristic brutality 
Associated with the commerical activities of the 
French in Surat was a religious propaganda con- 
ducted by a community of Jesuit Fathers As 
the house of this Order was unprotected it becaiiic 
the object of the first attentions of the Governor s 
myrmidons They seized the Supeiici and dic^ gg'^d 
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turn into the open and compelled him to &it for 
hours in the blazing sunlight, “ abusing and beating 
him in the most barbarous manner and threatening 
to boie holes in his ears unless he induced the 
French factors to come to terms ” Thus coerced, 
the French, like the English, at length made their 
peace by agreeing to give the required guarantee 
and an accompanying solatium to the Governor 
The Governor had won a great triumph, and it 
only now needed the signing of a formal obliga- 
tion to put a final seal upon it While this last act 
of submission was being piepared the Company’s 
ship Russell airived in Suiat fiom England rvith 
the foimal notification of Annesley’s dismissal from 
the service It was conveyed in a letter addressed 
to Colt, nho was given fullpowei to act in the dis- 
missed President’s room Colt who seems to have 
had no piioi inkling of the Company’s intentions, 
lost no time m making the changes he was em- 
poweied to mtioduce Immediately after receiv- 
ing it, he handed Annesley the directors’ communi- 
cation, the terms of T\hich were so explicit as to 
leave no opening for doubt as to the fixed deter- 
mination of the Company to get rid of then Surat 
President once and for all 

Annesley met his fate with dignified composure 
He simply said that his dismissal being by the 
Company’s oxdeis he should submit to the decision 
He aftei wards show ed that he was as good as his 
word, for, as his letter already quoted show^s, he not 
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only did liis be?kt to td.cilitate tte estabbshmeut ot 
the new oidei by stiaightenmg out the muddled 
account.'j^, but hf held completely aloof from the 
intrigues against ttif* Company which at the 
moment t\eie unusually life m the lankb oE the 
unattached Knglitdiinen outside Annealey neter 
had justice done him foi this truly magnani- 
mous f onduf t The direr toi s a ccepted the services 
he lendcxul after his removal from office as a 
matter of course, and it does not appear that 
they e\er paid him foi them beyond making a 
small giant foi daily expenses 

Annesley may well have Jrlt leliet at vacating 
what had long been an uneasy throne and what 
promiscrl in the future to be a still inoie uncom- 
fortable one The President, by the bioadenmg 
effect of piecedent had become the lecogni'^ed 
atrpu'j ide upon iihich the Mogul authority wreaked 
)t» vengeance when anjrthing went wrong He had, 
as Annesley tjuly said, foi years been but a pus- 
one: tit laige, and Ins “ sufTeimg time” had given 
him no gieatei merit in the ej’es of his callous mas. 
tejs '['he future of the Company was dark and its 
piostiects weie riowheie blacker than m Surat, 
wheie dll interests and influences were combined 
to bung about what appeared to be the inevitable 
bankiuptcy of the oigamsation If he had fixed 
his own time to leave, Annesley could not, m fact, 
have elected foi a moie convenient moment Still, 
he clung to the Company as to an old friend He 
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had giown grey m its service and he could not 
with equanimity face the prospect of a career 
under any other but the very hard taskmasters the 
diiectors had always been to him 

Colt entered into his new duties with alacrity. 
He was a commonplace man, who, to adopt a 
phrase of Gayer’s, was for “ peace and pagodas ” 
rather than for hard work and serious responsibility, 
but he had his ambitions, and the principal of 
these was to act as President at Surat before he 
retired to England with a substantial competence 
Events were to disappoint his expectation of 
a life of leisured ease m his pleasant Kent home , 
his career, indeed, henceforward was to be a singu- 
larly troubled one, ending in the condition of 
semi-captivity which ivas the common lot of so 
many Englishmen m this miserable period But he 
was not to know this when the fateful message 
from home was put into his hands and he was 
able for the first time to taste the sweets of power 
His earliest official act was to give the widest 
publicity to the changes in the factory The 
brokers were charged to circulate the news in the 
bazaars and a special messenger was sent to the 
Governor with a letter from Colt stating that 
Annesley had been dismissed and that the writer 
reigned m his stead 

A lude shock uas given to Colt’s complacency 
when he received an intimation, conveyed thiough 
Venwallidas that the Governor required a trans- 

Q 
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lation of the Company’s orders to him According 
to the broker there was a strong suspicion that the 
whole aSair was a trick to deceive the authorities 
the idea being that Armesley had been displaced 
m Older to enable the Company to evade its 
responsibilities under the security bond that he 
had given Colt was at first disposed to adopt 
a high line and decline to submit to the Mogul 
official what was m essence a confidential docu 
ment But he thought better of the matter after- 
wards and sent on the translation demanded 
Still the Governor unconvinced or professed 
to be, and maintained towards Colt and his Coun- 
cil an attitude of studied arrogance When 
after many humiliating preliminaries Colt w^as 
permitted to pay a formal visit to the Governor, 
he was received by the great man ‘’'with much 
indifference/’ and was rudely told that it would 
be to his and the Councirs interest to fulfil the 
engagements entered into by Annesley Then 
‘‘ after he had entertained them aw'hile with much 
menacing language ” he dismissed them with a 
paltry gift of cloth — an nonical substitute foi the 
honourable present usually ofieied on these occa- 
sions in token of good will 
Disputes now became frequent, and they were 
pressed on the Mogul side with an insolence be- 
gotten of contempt for the unfortunate represen- 
tatives of English tiadc In the anguish of his 
heart Colt, about this period, wrote home to the 
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dnectorb that the English had become “ as de- 
spicable to them (the Moguls) as the Portuguescj 
and as odious as the Jews are in Spain and Portu- 
gal ” They weie, he said, completely at the 
mercy of one “ who is wholly swayed by avaiice 
and tyrant like has no regard to the pleasuie of 
his prince justice, honoui oi humanity ” 

The cup of bitterness filled to overflowing when 
on April 8 the Shrewsbury galley, an interloping 
vessel, brought definite news of the dethronement 
of the East India Company, and the establishment 
of its rival — the New Company The interlopers, 
of whom there were many m Surat at this period, 
made the most of what one of them termed this 
“ most acceptable and welcome news ” Soon the 
bazaars of the city were ringing with the tidings 
that the old Company had been lard aside owing to 
the encouragement it had given to the pirates, or, to 
adopt the picturesque metaphor used by the 
interlopers, that the “ King and Parliament ” being 
made sensible of the Company’s misdeeds, had cast 
it off as an abominable branch “ pending the de- 
spatch of an Ambassador to India with mstructions 
to bend home their Honours’ servants to receive 
condign pumi>hineiit ” 

The Governor was too expert a fisher m troubled 
waters to oveilook the excellent chance which this 
quarrel between the infidels offered of plying his 
gentle art He sent foi Colt, and in the presence 
of a large gatheiing, which included Geoige Bow- 
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cher and other interlopers as weU as a represen- 
tative body of native merchants, \snth Abdul 
Gufiore at their head, demanded to know whether 
he admitted the authenticity of the Act of Pailia- 
ment, a copy of which, obligingly supplied by 
Boucher, he produced He was further requiied 
to state whether it was true, as alleged, that “ they 
uere foibid the trade of India because they abetted 
the pyiates and that an Ambassador was coming out 
to cause them to settle their accounts with the 
natives and then to send them home m irons to 
receive punishment 

Colt pub the best complexion he could on the 
matter by giving an emphatic denial to the libellous 
assertions of the mterlopeis as to their punishment 
for supposed misdeeds, and stating that a new 
subsciiption for East India trade had been sanc- 
tioned by Pailiament tor a total sum ottwo million 
pounds, of which the Company he added, with- 
out a stiict regard foi fact, contiibuted £350 000 
The Governor listened incredulously to the explana- 
tion He had been well coached by the mteilopeis, 
and, moreover, he did not w'ant to be persuaded 
because he scented possibilities of plunder in this 
feud between two sections of English traders 

When Colt had finished the tyrant sternly or- 
dered Venwalhdas to give security for the Com- 
pany’s debts The unhappy Banian protested 
his inability to take upon himself so onerous an 
obligation, whereupon he and the English factors 
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weie unceremoniously bundled out of the assembly 
into an adjoining apartment, where they were 
kept close prisoners until on a threat of coiporal 
chastisement the required security was given. 
Even here the persecution of the Mogul tyrant 
did not end Some days later he sent for the 
Shroffs ^ of the Company^'s mint, and demanded of 
them a statement of the bullion received and paid 
out of the establishment The demand was ac- 
ceded to, but the Governor questioned its accuracy 
and caused the principal official ‘‘to be beat out of 
his presence and another to be strappado’d ” His 
intention in resorting to this calculated system of 
brutality ^vas only too apparent to Colt The 
ruffianly Mogul official “aimed at a bribe” and 
this, the much-tried factor fol6saw^ “ must be sub- 
mitted to to prevent greater losses if not utter rum ’’ 

Gayer, who had returned to Bombay at the 
conclusion of his abortive negotiations with the 
Governor, happily for himself escaped being in- 
volved in these heartbreaking troubles of the 
Surat Council He was sufficiently remote from 
them, indeed, to take quite a philosophic view of 
the situation He discussed in pleasant fashion 
with the directors the ethics of Annesley’s dis- 
missal and its expediency Some might have 
thought the occasion of sending this old servant 

^ Shroff A money-changer, a banker, an officer employed 
to ascertain the value of different currenciefl — W ilson’s 
OloiiSaru 
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into the wilderness ill timed, but Gayer was con- 
fident that it was not so — “ Let the worst come 
that will, he cannot now do the Company the 
injury he would have done if he had continued,” 
he remarked As for his own part m bunging 
about the downfall of his colleague, it was “ pure 
zeal ” that caused him to write against him He 
had done his utmost to “ reclaim him ” But the 
writer had been sensible for several years that his 
exertions were to no purpose, “ it being impossible 
to convince him of being in an error in anything 
wherein he falsely concludes it is to his inteiest 
to persist therein ” Not the least notice was to 
be taken of what Annesley wrote or said, Gayei 
assured the directors The ex- President, he stated, 
was “ laigely qualified to excuse and vindicate 
the worst of actions, and ha,ving no conscience he 
makes use of his talent that way to the utmost ” 
It was once said of a famous statesman whose 
fierce attacks upon another were of great public 
interest at the time, that he was not content wnth 
getting his enemy down he must needs jump on 
his prostrate form There is something akin to 
this spiiit in Gayei’s commentary on his old col- 
league The tone, indeed, is so savage that it 
suggests a consi lousness of injustice On the Jacts 
it is perfectly plain that Annesley was not quite 
so unwoithy of trust as his senior in Boinba’^ 
represented him to be He was probably an 
average ofiicial wnth not more than the common 
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stock of honesty, but with an ability which was in 
ad\ance of that of his fellows Like Becky Sharp 
he would probably have been quite virtuous if he 
had had £10 000 a year instead of the miserable 
stipend of a few hundreds on which he was sup- 
posed to suppoit the dignity of the Company’s 
chief representative in what from its political 
affinities was then the most important trading 
centre in India 

A mere seivile desire to curry favour with his 
employers may have been Gayer’s actuating motive 
in his hostile reports on Annesley He had gone 
out charged with a special mission to cleanse what 
the directors regarded as the Augean stable of 
Surat and he possibly felt that he must justify 
his appointment bv diastic action There was a 
narrowness in his character which fitted him to act 
as a tool of his employers rather than as an ad- 
ministratoi necessarily charged with responsibility 
foi taking independent decisions quickly In 
illustration of this failing may be mentioned his 
smgulai attitude towards Chivers and some other 
captured pirates who were brought into Bombay 

After his escapade with Hassan Ahmedan’s ship 
the notorious rover realised his plunder andqiutted 
the East for home m a small ship called the il/«r- 
garet Incautiously calling at the Cape, he en- 
countered one of the Company’s large armed ships, 
whose captain (Louth) discovering the character 
of the Margaret promptly seized the craft and 
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made Chivers and fifteen of his associates prisoners 
When Louth reached Bombay with his captives 
he was coldly received by Gayer, who afterwards 
confessed that he “ would have had the Margaret 
proceed rather than have filled our prison with 21 
criminals in a place where we had before a sufficient 
number of such as would willingly side with such 
sparks ” The urgent need of stamping out piracy 
weighed little against Gayer’s shrinking from 
responsibility He had to act in the end and to 
conduct a very lively controversy with the Mogul 
authorities at Surat over the right to the prisoners’ 
custody which the latter claimed But the pris- 
oners, owmg to his indecision, had a good deal of 
latitude, and some of them at least were eventually 
left free to take to their old courses 



CHAPTER XIII 

The New Company — Sir William 
Norrises Mission 

The New Company establishes itself at Surat — Sir Nicholas 
Waite, the New Company's President — ^Disagreements 
between the Old and the New Company’s officials— Waite 
denounces the Old Company’s officials as thieves and 
confederates of pyrates ” — Sir William Norris’s mission 
to the Great Mogul — Opposition of the Old Company’s 
officials — N orris s reception by the Governor of Surat — 
— Anneslcy offers his services to Norris — Waite intrigues 
against Gajer — Arrival of Gayer at Surat — He is seized 
by the Governor s orders and imprisoned — Waite de- 
nounced by Gayer for treachery — -Gayer’s unjustifiable 
opposition to Norris’s Embassy — ^Norris q^uits Surat for 
the Mogul Court — His affront to Asad Khan, the Prime 
Minister — Aurungzebe’s reception of the mission — Tor- 
tuous negotiations— Norris leaves the Mogul Camp m 
disgust — Aurungzebe orders him to return — ^Norris de- 
clines to obey and is made a virtual piisoner—He is 
ultimately permitted to depart— His arrival at Surat — 
Acnmonious cojotrovexey between Norns and Waite — 
Departure of Norns for England — ^His death at sea 

E xit the Old Company covered with dis- 
honour entei the New Company in a blaze 
of glory Such was the plan of the piomoters of 
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this trade revolution at the end of the seventeenth 
century But things did not by any means work 
out so smoothly and simply as was hoped and 
mtended Those m possession always have an 
advantage over others who are not so situated and 
in the case of the Indian trade possession implied 
not only priority m the markets, but the holding 
of immensely valuable assets such as established 
stations and factories, and a complete organisa- 
tion alike on sea and on land The New Comjianv 
were very new to India and they had not gone 
far in their career before they weie taught costlv 
lessons which put them rather out of countenance 
with this wonderful enterprise designed to capture 
the trade of the East fiom the senile hands of the 
Leadenhall Street combination 

The first evidence of the New Company’s inten- 
tion to establish itself at Surat was the aiiival 
m the port on November 16, 1699, oi Mewse and 
Brooks, two of the Company’s servants They 
■were quickly followed by Sir Nicholas Waite, '^vbo 
had been appointed to the chief position with the 
imposing title of “ His Majesty’s Consul and 
Minister ” Waite had served the Old Company 
as Chief at Bantam (in Java) and was ivcll I’ci^ed 
in Eastern trade But his personal charactei 
was a disagreeable one He was pompous and 
overbearing, and under a cover of unctuous piety 
maintained a shameless dissoluteness of manners 
His temper, never good, had been ruffled on the 
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way up to Surat by the unfriendly reception Sir 
John Gayer had given him at Bombay The Old 
Company’s representative not only declined abso- 
lutely to recognise “■ His Majesty’s Consul and Minis- 
ter,” but gave him a very clear intimation that 
his room was prefeiied to his company At Surat, 
on Mogul terntoiy. Waite felt that he could expand 
himself in the sunshine of his dignity, and proceeded 
to demand that the Old Company’s flag should 
be hauled down m recognition of his superior posi- 
tion His pretensions were scornfully rejected 
and the flag defiantly fluttered on the flagstaff 
until the exasperated Waite had it pulled down 
Then the Old Company’s representative caused it 
to be re-hoisted and set a guard over the staff 
with orders to resist any fuither attempt to intei- 
feie with it The Goveinoi, thinking that the 
quarrel had gone far enough and feeling that his 
prerogatives were in danger of infringement 
peremptorily ordered Waite to desist from con- 
tinuing his efforts Thus thwarted, the New Com- 
pany’s President cpiitted the field of battle But 
he avenged himself for the rebuff by initiating <i 
campaign of calumny against his rivals, whose 
position at the moment rendered them peculiarlv 
vulnerable to the shafts of malice directed tow aids 
them by then enemies 

In a formal letter to the Governor announcing 
his arrival and proclaiming his dignity he de- 
nounced the servants of the Old Company as 
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‘ Thievea and the confederates of pyrates and 
stated that four Royal men-of-war were on their 
way out i\ith the ob)ect of dealing with these 
pests Waite relied a good deal upon the prevail- 
ing Ignorance of English conditions to get his news 
accepted, he relied still moie upon the power of 
the purse discreetly exercised In this his judg- 
ment did not hetiay him His readiness to pav 
hard cash for official favours won for him at once 
a favourable hearing for his views of the moral 
shortcomings of his rivals — views which were m 
complete harmony with Mogul sentiment — irri- 
tated as it had been by a long course of piracy m 
which the hand of the Old Company’s baser ser- 
vants w'as only too clearly visible So the ground 
was prepared for a prolific harvest of misfortune 
for Gayer and his associates and incidentally for 
a fine crop of scandals in which the English name 
was to be dragged still further m the mire 

AVaite’s efforts and those of his colleagues on 
the other side of India were lemfoiced by a Royal 
Embassy to the Court of the Mogul, the first w'hich 
had proceeded thither since Sir Thomas Roe’s 
disappointing mission m 1615 As befitted the 
importance of the event, the arrangements for the 
Embassy were conceived on a scale of dignified 
splendour Sir William Norris, the envoy selected, 
was given a salary of £2,000 per annum and hand- 
some allowances, and was furnished with an 
elaborate retinue including a chaplain a be\y of 
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secretaiies a purse bearer, and a dozen otber 
personages filling highly ornamental offices A 
warship was set apart for the«iccommodation of 
the envoy and his suite, and three other vessels 
of the Royal Navy were sent to act as escort 
In most respects this was by far the most imposing 
effort that England up to this period had made to 
impress the Indian mind Strangely little notice 
IS taken of it in history, owing probably to the com- 
plete fiasco in which it resulted Yet it is deserving 
of far more than casual notice if only for the light 
that the events accompanying it throw upon the 
conditions of the India of that day, both as they 
affected the Mogul power and the fortunes of the 
English 

Norris, who had been created a baronet by the 
King for the special purposes of the Embassy, was 
an ofE!5hoot of a well-known Lancashire family 
seated at Speke Hall He had sat in Parliament as 
member for Liverpool since 1696, and it is proof 
of the considerable regard in which he was held 
that during his absence m India he was re-elected 
by his constituents, though subsequently he was 
unseated on petition His estimable personal 
qualities shine through all the voluminous corre- 
spondence of the mission, the more so as they are 
in striking contrast with the coarse brutality and 
low cunning of Waite But he was unquestion- 
ably ill-fitted m the mam for the discharge of the 
task assigned to him, which requued, m addition 
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to a knowledge of Oriental way? a capacity for 
infinite patience and a pliability of disposition 
fcufflciently pionounced to tolerate tlie inevitable 
iiiitants of slow-moving, intriguing Mogul dijdo- 
raacy He was what to-day would, be called a 
House of Commons man, and the Parliamentarian 
has rarely shone as a diplomat on the Eastern 
or indeed any stage 

At the very outset Norris committed a great 
blunder by proceeding to the Eastern Coast ot 
India instead of to Western India to reach the 
Mogul Court The route, which he had selected 
by vay of Gokonda besides being less direct nas 
marked by other disadvantages Its most seiious 
defect was that its adoption placed Noms at the 
mercy of the servants of the Old Company whose 
last desire was that his mission should he a suc- 
cess Arriving at IVIasulipatam at the end of 
1699, the Ambassador was received with “morti- 
fying indifference ” — was, m fact, left to shift for 
himself He did his best to dispel the coldness ot 
his compatriots — ^to break down the boycott for 
such it actually was — but the forces of vested 
interest weie too strong for him and after months 
of humiliating delays he was glad to accept an 
invitation fioin Waite to make Surat his point ot 
depaiture for the Mogul Camp 

Suiat certainly supplied a more congenial at- 
mosphere for His Excellency the King’s Ambassa- 
dor than he had found at Masulipatam Ann- 
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jng there m December, 1700, he found Gayer at 
Swally in the Old Company*’s ship Tamstock, and 
had the satisfaction of making him lower his flag 
to the Koyal Standard which his own ship had at 
the mam A still greater triumph was arranged 
later by the thoughtful care of Waite aided by a 
flee use of the New Company’s gold This was 
the public reception of the Ambassador by the 
Governor In all the panoply of High State office, 
with banners fluttering gaily in the breeze, His 
Excellency went in dignified procession to the 
palace It was a spectacle — or, to. give it a popular 
Indian name, a tumasha — such as appealed from 
its novelty and picturesqueness to the hearts of 
the pleasure-lovmg natives 

Fust came “ His Excellency’s two flags — ^the 
Union and his own arms ” followed by four richly 
caparisoned state horses, twenty lances, fifty guns, 
fifty bows and arrows, and “ the King’s Arms flag ” 
Then the spectators were introduced to the musical 
adjuncts of the cavalcade which embraced His 
Excellency’s bagpipes (surely the first occasion 
on which then wend music rvas heard on Indian 
soil), a kettle-drum, three trumpeters and four 
hautboys, and a member of the suite carrying 
‘‘ a naked sword pointed up ” The Liveries 
(presumably the Ambassador’s personal attend- 
ants) on horseback, and Norris’s treasurer, with 
the sword of State, now appeared to vieiv, followed 
immediately by His Excellency’s palanquin with 
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on one side a guard of thirty peons carrying silver 
lances and swords with scarlet scabbards and on 
the other more peons bearing shields and fans and 
similar paraphernalia associated m the Oriental 
mmd with high office Waite, in another palan- 
quin guarded by men bearing silver lances was 
close behind, and then after more soldiers and more 
gentlemen on horseback, the natives were dazzled 
with the magnificence of the State Coach wherein 
rode the Secretary to the Embassy with the box 
containing the King’s Commission and the Royal 
letter to the Emperor In the rear of the pro- 
cession w^ere four other coaches, “ the last emptv " 
Altogether it was a brave display quite unlike 
anything Surat had seen in its long history It was 
however, largely wasted effort as a means of fux- 
theiing the objects of the mission If the Am- 
bassadorial magnificence produced any effect at 
all, it rvas only to stimulate the greed of Mogul 
officialdom, who saw in it welcome possibilities of 
further plunder in the m ission 

Annesley watched with curious interest the 
ariangements made for the establishment of the 
New Company’s organisation It is asserted by 
Bruced and the statement is also made by other 
writers, that he actually joined the New Company’s 
staff, but there is nothing m the records to indicate 
this That, however, he was anxious to be associ- 
ated with the ventuie is shown by a letter which 
^ Annals of the Bast India Company 
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he wrote to Noiiis on the occasion of the Ambassa- 
dor's arrival m Surat In this com m unication 
Annesley refers to “ unfortunate circumstances ” 
which prevented him from waiting on Norris m 
peison to congratulate him on his safe arrival and 
to wish “ prosperous success to his designed nego- 
tiations at Court,” and then proceeds “ The 
Honble Sir Nicolas Waite (I suppose) has informed 
Youi Excellency of my readiness to contribute to 
the latter (the success of the negotiations) by giving 
him what observations I collected from the late 
Generali, Sir John Child, and his several prede- 
cessors’ tiansactions with the Emperor for the 
settlement of the Old Company’s tiade m his 
dominions, some of which I hojre may be service- 
able to you and material to be inseited in your 
desired Phirman ” 

It IS not clear whether any response was made to 
this offer From the tenor of the records the 
probabrlity is that the New Company’s officials 
kept strictly aloof from the ex-President of the 
Old Company’s factory in order the more strongly 
to emphasise their entire dissociation from the 
rival system Evidence in support of this view 
IS to be found in an entiy in the New Company’s 
Consultation Book ^ tor October 23, 1701, relative 
to an application that Annesley had made to 
Waite for the use of a warehouse for the accommo- 
dation of his goods which he had decided to remove 
^ Sural Factory Records, Vol 6 

K 
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from this “ troublesome house ” — s, reference appar- 
ently to his private residence This request,” 
the entry recites, seems at first but little and very 
unfriendly to be deny’d to any of our country- 
men/’ but the writer goes on, “ the said Annesley 
signed bonds without leave from Sir John Gayer, 
his superior, obliging the Old Company securing 
Terbutt against pirates, and upon whom ’tis said 
the Old Company has demands, and they at this 
time by the Emperor’s orders under close confine- 
ment for what these merchant mhabitants charges 
upon you (him) , Resolved, that the application 
be refused as no goods belongmg to Annesley can 
be received into the warehouse without entangling 
the Company’s affairs with this Government ’ 
Manifestly from this Annesley was regarded by 
the new arrivals as a person with a compromising 
past with -whom it was best to have as little to do 
as possible 

Fox some time prior to the passing of this resolu- 
tion by his Council Waite had been conducting 
in an intensive degree the ferocious campaign he 
had instituted against Sir John Gayer and his 
colleagues, and the reference in the foregoing entry 
to the Bombay Governor’s imprisonment relates 
to the sequel to the course of intrigue and open 
hostility in which the New Company’s President 
had been engaged After his first manifestation 
of willingness to fall in with Waite’s plans the Mogul 
Governor had lapsed into seeming indifference 
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He had not yet been bribed sufficiently to appre- 
ciate the theory so assiduously pressed upon him 
by the New Company’s chosen agent, their broker 
Rustum, that the Old Company’s officials were 
dangerous characters who should not be permitted 
to be at liberty Gradually, however, by the 
exercise of the usual arts his eyes were opened 
to the possibility insinuated by the cunning in- 
triguers that Gayer and his Council might evade 
their obligations by secretly departing from Smat 
In order to make assurance doubly sure Waite 
decided to force the Governor’s hand by himself 
acting the pait of policeman 

He caused his attendants to seize Wyche and 
Garnett two members of the Old Company’s 
Council, and Richardson, its secretary, and to 
drag them with their hands bound through the 
Suiat streets to the Governor’s Palace Quite 
delighted to find the infidels tearing each other to 
pieces in this way, the astute Governor wiUmgly 
caused the unfoi-tunate trio to be detained until 
they found security for then appearance when 
required — chaiactenstic device for levying black- 
mail Later he summoned both Waite and Colt 
before him and bluntly asked which of them would 
pay three lakhs of rupees for the right to trade 
Neither gave a very direct answer, but Waite had 
the double advantage of a clean slate for his organ- 
isation and a deep purse, and the Governor’s mind 
gradually but surely inclined in the direction in 
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which the New Company’s President wished it to 
go His plans for encompassing the rum of the 
Old Company’s stafE were greatly forwarded by 
Crayer’s unaccountable rashness By visiting Surat 
at this time he had, as it were, entered the lion’s 
den, but this was not all Instead of remaining 
on board his ship, protected by its guns, he took up 
his residence ashore at Swally, and so was at the 
mercy of the tyrant m authority 

Bitterly he had cause to rue his rashness One 
morning a detachment of about fifty horse and 
foot soldiers, led by the Governor’s son, swooped 
down upon his apartments and took him and his 
wife and several factors prisoners They were 
kept in close confinement at the Governor’s Palace 
for a fortnight, and were then removed to the Old 
Company’s factory, which for them and for other 
servants of the Company was, with intervals of 
liberty, to be their prison for years Gayer had 
no difficulty in fixing the responsibility for then 
detention They were imprisoned, he told his 
employers, “by an order from Court jirocuied 
by Sir Nicholas Waite, the Haicaira of Surat, and 
others of that hellish crew ” 

In a letter to AVaite himself, written some time 
after the occurrences just related, Gayer accused 
his rival of treachery in betraying the Company’s 
secret instructions to the Governoi He alleged 
that “ the honest broker ” Rustum had bribed the 
guards or otherwise they would have been removed, 
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and said that the facts would ultimately be revealed 
m then true colours and the unmasked actors would 
have to make restitution “ If,” he proceeded, 
“ you had WTote us that you would not be remiss 
in dishonouring oui nation in prejudicing every 
English interest and person in Surat to the utmost 
of your power and that of other Europeans also, 
we might have believed you, but the contrary we 
cannot believe, notwithstanding your scandalous 
reflection of untoward mischiefs upon the inno- 
cent ” 

In the history of the English in India there is 
no more shameful episode than this fight between 
the two rival trading organisations, culminating 
in the captivity of Gayer and his colleagues Even 
judged by the less exacting canons of conduct of 
those early times, there was something particu- 
larly despicable m the incitement by Waite of 
the Mogul authority to repressive action against 
the Old Company’s servants It w'^as race treach- 
ery of the woist kind, and its evil fiuits remamed 
to be gathered for many dreary years m the tears 
and maledictions of his countrymen Norris, 
who was before all things a patriot and a gentle- 
man empliaticallv disavowed any reponsibility 
for the outrage when it came to his knowledge 
later lie went so far as to raise doubts as to 
Waite’s title to act as he had done, and to inter- 
vene on the captives’ behalf at the Mogul Court 
He had no reason to love Sir John Gayer, but his 
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sense of fairness was shocked by a proceeding which 
savoured of the methods of the bravo 

Gayer himself was not by any means free from 
blame He had allowed his zeal for his employers 
to sway his judgment to such an extent that he 
had set himself deliberately to thwait a mission 
sent out to India with all the authority that the 
Crown could give it In a sense his conduct -was 
treasonable, as Waite asserted it to be, and m 
other times and circumstances he might have 
suffered a heavy penalty at a criminal bar in his 
•own country for the measures he adopted These 
comprised the setting on foot of an actn^e move- 
ment with the express object of preventing the 
granting of the privileges which the Embassy 
had been sent to India to obtain As soon as 
Norris arrived at Surat he despatched to Auiung- 
zebe’s Court an Armenian to intrigue with the 
high oflGicials and by corrupt measures secure them 
as allies m the execution of the obstructive policv 
Nothing could have been more mischievous for 
English interests In effect the Mogul officials, 
who never stood in need of any encouiagement 
where extortion w^as concerned, were incited to 
put themselves up for auction to the highest bid- 
ders — those biddeis bemg members of the same 
lace and the custodians of the same national tradi- 
tions The fatuity of the whole business would have 
struck any one not blinded by prejudice and a 
distorted sense of fidelity to a cause But leared 
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in the narrow school of Sii Josiah Child, in which 
the privileged position of the Old Company was a 
cheiished article of faith, Gayer was piepaied to 
subordinate everything to the single purpose of 
keeping the hated intruder out of India 

In happy ignorance of the full extent of Gayer’s 
design for his discomfitme, Noiiis had left Surat 
on January 27 for the Emperor’s Court He 
travelled in a state which befitted the representa- 
tive of the English Crown chai ged with an impor- 
tant mission In his tram went sixty Europeans, 
all fully armed, and an escort of 300 native war- 
riors of sorts with a host of camp followers in 
addition Aurungzebe rras at the time engaged 
on one of his apparently interminable campaigns 
against the Mahrattas and the Imperial lesXar 
or camp v as pitched atBirmapoori on the Bhima, 
where it had been fixed for some considerable time 
for the greater convenience of the operations m 
the southein tiacts infested by the elusive enemy 
A long and wearisome journey of 470 miles through 
a wild and disturbed region brought Norris on 
March 7 to the vicinity of the Imperial head- 
quarters 

The Empcioi himself r\as aw'-ay at Panola more 
than a hundred miles further south, conducting 
m person the opeiations against the foe But 
his Chief Minister, Asad Khan was in residence, 
and Norris’s plain interest as well as duty w'as to 
see him By an act of stupidity, however, he 
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passed on his way without paying the visit, an 
omission which converted into an enemy one who 
might have been a iriend Norris’s reason for 
conduct which irremediably prejudiced his chances 
of success was that he was not permitted to pay 
his call in European state as he had visited the 
Suiat Governor It vras a poor excuse for so bad 
a blunder, but Norris’s consciousness of his dig^ 
nity was too deep seated to enable him to see that 
there are times when the greatest causes may be 
wrecked by a punctilious regard for outward formt> 
He appears rather to have plumed himself on his 
implied rebuff to the Vizier, and for a time, at 
all events, the consequences of his folly weie not 
very clearly apparent 

Aurungzebe made no objection to receiving 
Non IS with the pomp and circumstances of Euio- 
pean state on which he set so much store Old 
and ciazy ” though the Emperor was, he took a 
lively interest in all that concerned the lelations 
of hi& Empire with the Western world and was 
really curious to know what was the precise impo] t 
of this imposmg mission, of which he had already 
heard much through the Harcoora and other 
accredited correspondents His attitude may bo 
described as indulgent rather than friendly Ho 
was quite disposed to tolerate the English o.r 
terms but they must be his terms , he wa s far 
too mighty a prince to yield anything out of regard 
for a power established thousands of miles awa} 
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of whose position he had no very exalted ideas 
So the audience was freely conceded, and on the 
appointed day Norris’s Master of Ceremonies sur- 
passed himself by providing a pageant of the most 
elaborate kind Once more the Union flag flut- 
tered proudly in the Indian breeze, a token and 
symbol of an aacendanry in India yet m the dis- 
tant future 

There were other flags and banners and strange 
heraldic devices, and music m profusion, though 
His Excellency’s bagpipes did not skill, possibly 
because His Excellency’s piper was indisposed. 
The presents destined for the Emperor, conveyed 
in several carts, accompanied by twelve brass 
cannon, also a gift to Aurungzebe, were objects of 
cuiious interest But it was His Excellency’s 
treasurer wearing a golden key who created the 
greatest impression Brains were busy with calcula- 
tions as to the amount of money which could be 
unlocked with that glittering key for the benefit 
of the faithful courtiers of the Great Mogul It 
was not long before the question was put to the 
test In his wildest imaginings Norris had nofc 
conceived the cnriupt conditions under which 
business was normally conducted in Aurungzebe’s 
Court 

Norris’s introduction to the tortuous methods 
of the Mogul Court had commenced immediately 
after his fiist audience of the Empcjor At that 
inteiview Aurungzebe had fieely promised the 
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Jarmans for the factories of the New Company in 
the three Presidencies and had graciously conceded 
the right to establish a mint in connection with 
the Bengal establishment But when it came 
to putting the Imperial concessions into writing 
Noins discovered, as Roe found before him, that 
the drafting of Imperial rescripts was an extia- 
ordinanly comphcated business involving the 
services of many officials all of whom had to be 
conciliated by presents He used his credits freely, 
distributing largesse with a princely hand Un- 
fortunately for him the emissaries of the Old Com- 
pany were equally active, and their financial back- 
ing was as good as that of the Ambassadoi It 
became in time a contest in biibes m which the 
victory inclined to the Old Company not because 
they were stronger, but owing to a fatal obstacle 
that existed to the grant of the cherished privileges 
This was Aurungzebe’s fixed determination to 
exact as a price of the farmans an obligation to 
clear the pirates from the seas Waite had dis- 
cussed the proposal in a letter which preceded 
Norris to the Court Indeed, it was claimed that 
he had actually assented to the condition and that 
the Emperor’s promise was given in the belief 
that the point had been agreed upon Non is 
knew that it was impossible to undertake any such 
liability and m his representations to the Empeioi 
pointed out that the clearing of the seas of pirate*- 
would involve the suppression of the Malabaif 
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and otLer Indian pirates who weie amenable to 
the Mogul power Auiungzebe listened coldly 
to these pleas, and in reply bluntly told Norris 
that “ the English best knew whether ’twas to 
then interest to trade , if the Ambassador refused 
to give an obligation, he knew the same way back 
to England that he came ” 

When this stage of the negotiations was reached, 
Noiiis had spent several weary months in the Mogul 
camp Out of funds as well as out of temper, he 
decided to take the Emperor at this word and turn 
his face homewards He applied for the necessary 
permits to leave and obtained what he believed to 
be full authority to do so But it was an essential 
part of Court etiquette that he should have the 
direct sanction of the Emperor conveyed at a for- 
mal audience, and this courtesy Norris omitted 
owing to the circumstance that Aurungzebe him- 
self had at this particular juncture broken up his 
camp and staited on a campaign designed to secure 
the reduction of the great Mahratta stronghold at 
Kclnah near Goa 

At the end of the first day’s march the ubiqui- 
tous and omniscient Haicoora of the Court called 
his Imperial minister’s attention to the fact that 
Norris was not following him Aurungzebe there- 
fore gave orders to Mehemet Khan, the Dewan of 
the Deccan, to request him to return to the leskar 
Meanwhile, Norris had made considerable pro- 
gress on his homeward journey Mehemet Khan, 
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after following in the Ambassador’s tracks for 
seven leagues without coming up with him le- 
turned and informed the Emperor ot the abortive 
result of his mission Aurungzebe greatly en- 
raged at the flagrant disregard of Court etiquette 
shovTi by the Ambassador in leaving without an 
audience uath him, issued orders for the pursiut 
and detention of Norris and for the stoppage ot 
all the New Company’s trade pending his return 
to the lesLar The envoy was overtaken at the 
end of his thud day’s march, but he flatly declined 
to listen to the orders given to him to letuin 
Marching on, he reached Birmapooii, Ti\here his old 
enemy Asad Khan was vaiting foi him Rein- 
forced by the minister’s authoiity the Impeiial 
orders for the Ambassador’s return were not to be 
openly defied But Norris still held out to the 
extent of declining to reverse his order of maicJi 
until bis indignant protests against the treatment 
to which he had been subjected had time to reach 
the Court 

At the expiration of seven days Noiiis having 
had no reply and being impatient of further dela} 
started once more for vSurat Anticipating actne 
measures of coercion, he put his little force in the 
best possible formation to resist attack 
Europeans, numbering now about seventy, marched 
at the head of the column, and they made quite «i 
brave show, with their guns which were kept readv 
for an emergency But Norris had not gone f^a 
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befoie he realised the futility of resistance His 
Indian followers deserted en masse, and meanwhile 
great clouds of horsemen gathered on the flanks 
of his column, threatenmg at a signal to descend 
on the little band and overwhelm it Taking in 
the situation the Ambassador sent to the Mogul 
leader an intimation that he felt compelled to 
yield to superior force, but he accompanied it with 
a declaration of his sense of the indignity put upon a 
peaceful envoy by making him virtually a prisoner 
The Nawab m reply protested that Norris was not 
a prisoner and showed by his subsequent conduct 
that his only desire was to enforce a iurther parley 
with the Imperial officers 
Norris was subsequently treated with ceremonious 
respect, and when it was found that he was fully 
resolved to have nothing further to do with nego- 
tiations, a durbar w'^as arranged for his reception, 
at which he was presented with a letter fiom the 
Emperor to King William and was invested ivith a 
dress of honour accompanied by the substantial 
gift of an elephant These attentions were after- 
wards discounted by the discovery that the ele- 
phant was forty years old and practically w'orth- 
less But then merit to Norris was that they 
left him free to resume his march, which he did 
on Eebiuary 5 1702 leachmg Surat on April 12, 
aftei a jouiney which had occupied five months 
At the New Company’s factory at Surat the 
untoward developments of the mission were fol- 
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lowed with deepening anxiety as each report re- 
ceived made more manifest the formidable nature 
of the difficulties encountered When at length 
the news came of the Ambassador’s departure 
from the Imperial leshar without permission and 
without having obtained the farmans, Waite sent 
a strong letter of protest accompanied by some 
severe criticisms of the methods which had been 
adopted, more especially by Mr Mills, the Secre- 
tary, of dealing with the Mogul officials Norris 
who was always ready to stand on his dignity 
showed keen resentment of this interference in a 
letter in which he wrote of the President having 
acted from a “ want of good manners and out of 
an itch of pride intermeddled with matters that 
were outside his province ” Waite, incensed at 
the tone of the rebuke, retorted that Norris treated 
him and his Council “ more like footmen than 
persons honoured and authorised by Royal de- 
cree ” 

The feud took a more violent form when Norris 
reached Surat Waite not only declined to call 
on the Ambassador, but flatly refused to adopt 
the necessary measures to facilitate the departure 
of the members of the mission The position for 
Norris was really a serious one The sailing season 
was rapidly waning, and if he did not get off m 
the immediate future he would be detained m 
India until the end of the year, a prospect which 
in any case would have been dreary but which 
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T\as rendeied additionally distasteful by the empti- 
ness ot the Ambassadoiial Exchequer After 
many acnraoinoub passages of arms between 
“ His Excellency ” and '' His Majesty’s Consul 
and Minister,” the latter so far relented as to place 
ships at the disposal of the mission on a personal 
guaiantee being given by Norris in lespect of the 
cost of the voyage Even now the native authoii- 
ties lemamed to be conciliated befoie the oidei 
for departure could be given 

At length having fee’d the Governor and his 
fellow-cormorants to the extent of several thou- 
sands of rupees, the Ambassador embarked with 
a great display of pomp on April 18, 1702 He was 
not destined to reach his native land Shortly 
after leaving Mauritius (wheie his vessel had been 
detained for some weeks) he was seized with 
dysenteiy and died on October 10, 1702 In his 
last hours he dictated to Hailewyn, the treasurer 
ot the Embassy, a letter justifying his conduct and 
defending Mills, hi^ secretary, from the aspersions 
cast upon liini by Waitc This peculiarly human 
document concluded with the pathetic expression 
of a hope that notwithstanding his misloitunes 
his memory would be respected 

Non IS need have been under no apprehension 
as to posterity le&pectiiig his memory Hib is 
not a great figure on the Indian stage , noi is it 
a particularly heroic one But he had the merit 
which belonged to lew of his contemporaries of 
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keeping before him a high, ideal of national honoui 
It was a merit which he at times earned to a fault, 
and he would probably have been more succesv'^ful 
if he had shown a less exalted notion of what was 
due to him as England’s representative Nevei- 
theless, in the presence of so much that is humiliat- 
ing to the national amour fropre m the history of 
India at that period, we may be thankful that 
there was at least one who gave to the couitieis 
of the Great Mogul a fitting picture of an English 
gentleman 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Treachery of Sir Nicholas Waite 

Waite's intrigues — ^Frcsli art of pirac} — ^I’he Old Company's 
factory attacked — Ga^er resolutely declmes to surrender 
— Gayer’ s bitter comments on Waite’s duplicity — Miser- 
able condition of the Old Company s servants — Appoint- 
ment of a nei^ Governor of Hurat — Waite influences him 
against Gayer and the Old Company — Gayer more rigor- 
ously treated — Waite proceeds to Bombay and assumes 
the office of Governor — ^His unsavoury reputation m Surat 
— The New Company's disorderly factory — Gayer s 
prolonged impribomnent — F lupcior s order for the seizure 
and confiscation of Anneale} s property — Anneslev placed 
on the Register — Gayer willing to intervene on his behalf 
on terms — Waite’s career in Bombay— He is arrested 
b} his Council and deported to England — ^Death of 
Vurungpebe — Gamer’s cuxious announcement of the 
Emperor’s demise — 'Contest for the aiiGceasion between 
the Emperor’s «^ons — Gayer in disgrace — His death and 
character 

OlB, "^v i^iT% 'Dreat'jiecL more lieeiy 

when the Ambassador and his suite had 
quitted Surat A gieat and unbridgeable gulf 
separated the principles of the two men Norris 
was all for conciliation in dealing with his fellow- 
coimtxymen who were his rivals Waite v^as pre- 
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pared to descend almost to any depth to di&ciedit 
and humiliate them Unquestionably it was this 
difierence of temperament and character rathei 
than the actual circumstances of the mission that 
led to the rupture between the two men Waite 
thought that Norris should have taken a pait m 
intriguing against the Old Company, and he went 
so far as to accuse him of being unduly favourable 
to it because he would not do so He could not 
understand that the Ambassador’s interference on 
behalf of Gayer and his colleagues was prompted 
by purely humane motives He himself suffered 
from no such weakness His whole line of conduct 
from the moment of his arrival m India was that 
of a bitter and unscrupulous opponent who re- 
garded the difficulties and even the sufferings of 
his rivals as a legitimate means of advancing hib 
personal ends 

Events m the period following Norris’s departure 
favoured Waite’s designs Towards the end of 
August, 1703, a European prrate suddenly appeared 
off the Guzerat Coast, swooped down upon the 
defenceless native shippmg, and worked consider- 
able havoc by plundering some ot the vessels and 
causing others to drive upon the shore to escape 
capture When the news of the raid reached 
Surat, the old familiar scenes were re -enacted 
A disorderly mob descended upon the Old Com- 
pany’s factory, only, however, to find the gates 
closed against them They were soon followed 
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by the CutwaPs guards, who pioceeded to invest 
the factory, which they did conipletel}" by estab- 
lishing armed patrols at all approaches, thus cut- 
ting ofi supplies and preventing ingress and egiess 

The crisis was so suddenly precipitated that 
Gayer had been unable to piovision the factory, 
but he resolutely declined all demands for sur- 
render, placing armed Euiopeans at strategic 
points with orders to resist attack to the last 
This firm attitude had the effect of keeping the 
military at a respectable distance, but the food 
question soon became a serious one Water 
would also ha’ve been lacking had not the factory 
well been kept in action by a small di aught ox 
for whom improvised fodder was found by utilis- 
ing the straw packing of wine bottles On the 
twelfth day of the siege, when the outlook was at 
its blackest, ^Yalte rvitli low cunning sought to 
break down the resistance of the gariison by 
sending to Gayer by a secret agent a slip of paper 
upon which rvas wiitten a warning that it w^as the 
Goveinoi’s intention to mine a portion of the 
factory and put its occupants to the sword Even 
this disturbing intimation did not move Gayer 
from his purpose of holding the position at all 
hazards 

As he after w^aids rvrote in a letter to the directors, 
death was preferable to surrender to the Cutwal’s 

^ Cotual^ cutvaul A police officer, supeniiteudeiit of 
police 
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guard of ruflSanly Arabs and Turks with the cer- 
tainty of barbarous treatment in the Cutwal’s 
verminous prison, where they would be ironed 
neck and leg and chained to beams, the miserable 
sport of their callous jailers The firmness sho\^n 
was not without its effect upon the authorities 
On the thirteenth day of the siege the blockade 
was so far relaxed that a small quantity of pio- 
visions was allowed to enter the factory But 
otherwise the restraints upon the inmates veie 
maintained with little mitigation of then ngoui 
While the siege was proceeding Waite was 
busy intriguing with the authorities to sec me 
ascendancy in their councils Gayer’s account 
of his manoeuvres sent to his deputy at Bombay 
(Burmiston) speaks eloquently of the savage 
bitterness that Waite’s devious conduct created 
in the mind of his rival “ ’Tis said,” Gayer 
wrote, '' that that Grand Apostate of the infernal 
regions is plotting to get under the merchant’s 
chops (seals) an obligation from them to indemnify 
himself from any seizure of the Dutch oi others if 
he send his yacht to Bombay to bung up thence 
Abdul Guffore’s and other country ships there 
He may effectually, as he vainly imagines expose 
us to the utmost rage of this Goveiniiient agiee- 
able to his daily councils with hell to cut oui 
master’s and our throats at one stroke to promote 
his unbounded Luciferian ambition ” Gayer went 
on to give instructions that Waite’s yacht should 
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not be permitted to enter the anchoiage oi to have 
any commmiication with the countiy ships He 
continued “ Had we not great assmance of the 
hellish^ contrivances of the fore named monster 
we should not write m such a stile, but the law 
of nature obligeth the meanest of animals, much 
more rational creatures, to defend themselves” 
Again and again Gayer returns to the subject 
of Waite’s treachery in his communications He 
despised and li.ated the man and he unbuidened 
his soul in language which revealed the intensity 
of his loathing We gathei too, m his lepoits 
to the directors at home some idea of the depi ession 
which he snfiered under at the profoundly unsatis- 
factory character of the Company’s position in 
Western India ‘ Thus,” he uiote after a recital 
of the facts of his imprisonment, “ Your Honours 
have an account of our miserable circumstances 
from year to year, without the application of any 
redress that we yet hear of or any recruits foi our 
garrison so long neglected Therefore if 

^ This word, iihich sounds \ery dreadful to modern ears, 
•was used quite freelj b'v deceut folk in the early part ot the 
eighteenth century Thus, the Rev Samuel Weslev (the 
younger) m his poem ‘ on the death of Jlr Wm Morgan of 
Christchurch, who died August 26, 1732,” wrote 

Who DOTV Te^T^ts \iis onrlj, vC\ith *vov\kl 
The life so nolilj that so would Lml 

Who hut tjic Titnu who omc hjs cour&e withstood, 

And whi«pcrc<i — ‘ Stay till lilt’v to be good * 

Sure if helit\cd t obtain his hellish atro, 

Adjouining to the time that ne\tr came 
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any evil happeneth it cannot be charged at 
OUT dooT while we are constrained night and day 
to continue with our swords in our hands and that 
which makes our circumstances more dismal is 
that we know not whether we shall strike when 
assaulted for fear of all your servants in India 
bemg cut off with ourselves that aie not m 
garrison ” 

As the year wore to a close there came a divei- 
sion which seemed to offer a promise of better 
things This was the deposition of the Go\ei- 
noi for malpractices But it was peculiarly tiiie 
of the Suiat Governorship that “ an Amurath to 
Amurath succeeds ’’ Appointed by corrupt means 
and with the tacit understanding that their emolu 
ments were largely to consist of illicit gams, these 
Mogul functionaries differed from each othei oiilv 
m the degree of their avarice and tyranny The 
new Governor, who took office at the commenre- 
ment of 1704, was a fair specimen of his class He 
was not so vindicti% e as his predecessor, but he had 
the same measure of acquisitiveness Waite tool- 
good care to ingratiate himself with him at the 
eailiest moment by handsome presents The 
Governor w-as gracious and quite prepaied on the 
basis of the intioductory pourboire to discuss w itL 
him the question of his future relations with the 
Companies 

Making the best of his opportunity Waite in- 
sinuated that Gayer and his colleagues were very 
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teirible fellows who would require a good deal of 
guarding if they were to be kept from slipping out 
of their obligations under the security bond The 
Mogul official, versed as he was in the intrigues of 
the Court, must have divined Waite’s purpose, 
and he might have resisted it if substantial ground 
for accepting the views put forward had not been 
supplied in the form of a bribe of Rs 27,000 With 
this money in his pocket he had no sort of difficulty 
in conclndmg that the servants of the Old Company 
must be kept rigoiously confined for a further 
indefinite period This decision gave Waite what 
his ambitious soul craved — the Governorship of 
Bombay Under the instructions from London, 
Gayer’s continuance in office depended upon his 
being free to exercise its functions If he should 
be in confinement at the expiration of three months 
fiom the date of the receipt of instructions the 
post was to revert to Waite 

Gayer protested to no purpose that in the cii- 
cumstances in which the change was made Waite’s 
assumption of the Go\eniorship was a monstrous 
usurpation of authority The only argument 
that was effective he scorned to make use of 
“ ’Twould be no hard thing for ns,” he -wrote, 
‘‘ il we would piostitute our consciences, our 
master's estates the liberty of our countrymen and 
the trade of India to obtain the same measure to 
be meted out to our natural adversaiys that they 
have caused to be meted out to us. as is apparent, for 
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we have heen courted thereto ” Gayer doubtless 
had not forgotten the costly duel of bribes which 
had marked Norris’s Embassy and had no wish 
to repeat the expensive experience 

In quitting Surat Waite left behind him a repu- 
tation which has an ill savour in the nostrils of any 
who have a regard for the decencies of life and 
for fair dealing Gayer’s opinion of him is a biased 
one, but it may be taken to reflect views which 
were held by his contemporaries on the spot 
In a letter to the directors of December 10, 
1702, he wrote — “ Sir Nicholas Waite, who once 
esteemed himself so great that he was not account- 
able foi his actions to God nor man is now, through 
his horrible pride, folly, filthy mairiage i and othei 
vices, become very despicable m the eyes of all 
men, and though he thought himself fit to govern 
the world, the factory where he presides is the 
greatest example of disorder that ever wee believe 
was seen in India ” 

This picture painted by an avowed enemy is 
gross enough, but it is really not much worse than 
what IS revealed of Waite m the New Company 
records of the Surat factory which he must have 
had a leading share in compiling Here we see 
him one day presiding with all the pompous 
accessories of the mourning of the time over a 
special memorial gathering m connection with the 
death of William III, and the next engaging in 
^ Waite married liis niece 
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tKe Council Chanibei ni a bout of fi&ticufEs with a 
member of his Cbuncil who had thieatened him 
Some little time afterwards there is anothei fracas 
in which a drunken membei of Council assaults 
a colleague and follows up his initial attack by 
hurling at his adveisaiy bottles which only naiiowly 
miss doing him grievous bodily liarni — to adopt 
legal language These lively interludes have 
their appiopiiate counterparts in contioveisies 
over charges of conupt dealings and imputations 
of treachery to the Company which are freely 
bandied about uhen trade is dull or the hated 
members of the Old Company are not occupying 
attention The general impression left by these 
bulky \oluines of transcripts uiitten in English 
exceptionally illiterate even for that day is of a 
sordid menage dominated by one who was a com- 
pound of the bully and the hypocrite 

Condemned to close imprisonment by his im- 
placable and unscrupulous iival, poor Gayer did 
his best to inamtam in his prison kingdom some of 
the outward dignity which pertained to his posi- 
tion He was very far indeed from being a soli 
tary victim of Waite’s treachery Lady Gayer 
shared his captivity, and there were besides m the 
factory Colt and the other members of Council 
as well as a numerous body of junior factors and 
writers and otheis who had been diawn into the 
net widely spread by the Mogul authorities when 
they detei mined to suppress the Old Company’s 
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trade A return prepared in January 1702 
showed that the captives numbered 109 persons, 
including twenty-one English oflicials of the Com- 
pany, SIX ladies, two children, two surgeons, and 
fifteen seamen Their imprisonment varied in 
rigour according to the caprice of the Governor 
and his myrmidons, but the restraint exercised 
was always sufficiently stringent to prevent anv 
leal freedom of movement outside the walls ui 
the factory 

Annesley apparently escaped for a time the 
unwelcome attentions of the Government xls 
the President of the Old Company who had gn eii 
the security bond, he was, however, a suspect, and 
m due course the long arm of Mogul intris:ue 
reached him One day a guard descended upon 
his house, made him a prisoner and took possession 
of all his effects The action was taken at the 
instigation of the Harcoora, who owed Annesley 
a grudge for what he regarded as his undue parsi- 
mony in distributing bribes when he was in powei 
Why he should have allowed so long a period to 
elapse before he exacted the penalty is not obvious 
but it may be presumed as fairly certain that the 
ex- President had rejected demands for the liquida- 
tion of past claims which the Harcoora had advanced 
on the revival of the measures against Gayer and 
the other officials of the Old Company The decree 
under which the Governor acted against Annesley 
was to this effect — 
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“ The Emperor Aurungzebe’s Husbul hookum ^ 
to the Governor of Suratt 

“ 29th January 
1703/4 

“ On the second day of the month Ramzan, m 
the 36th year of the reign of the Empeior Aurung* 
zeeb, Euzzul cawn wiites at his command to Damur 
cawn, Governor of Suratt 

“ About this time a petition arrived at the 
Palace informing us that Mi Annesley, the for- 
mer President for the Old English Company, 
having been long since dismist the service and Mi 
Colt substituted m hvs room, vras desirous to return 
home on their ships, as likewise how ye displaced 
Chief had amassed together great sums of money 
for the aforesaid Old English Company by piracys 
robberys, depredations and ternlying of the True 
Believers, and having packt up al was in a readi- 
ness to be gone 

“ Therefore I signify the Empeioi’s commands 
to you that you are to seize upon it and confiscate 
it to his Treasury and not suffer him to depart ” 

By viitue of this decree Annesley was, as he 
afterwards termed it, put upon the Register,” a 

i Hasb-ul-hukm, Busb-ool-koskm, corruptly Houalml- 
hookum According to command The initial words and 
thence the title of a document issued agreeably to Eoyal 
authority by the Vazir or other high officer of the Govern- 
ment — Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms 
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form of detention "wliich does not appeal to have 
involved continuous impiisonment, but which 
prevented the person registeied fiom quitting 
Surat The pait of the decree lelating to the 
seizure and confiscation of Ins property was pio- 
bably not earned out to the fullest extent It it 
had heen Annesley would have been ruined and 
that he continued to trade with fairly ample 
means is clear from the records It seems likelv 
that he bought ofi his oppressors to the extent 
at all events of saving his property In the Old 
Company’s records is a letter to Annesley fiom 
Gayer apparently m reply to one trom the toiiirei 
asking fox intercession with the authorities on his 
behalf Gayer appears to have been quite willing 
to interest himself m the manner suggested but 
he pointed out that nothmg could be accomplished 
without money, and he required a guarantee that 
he would he reimbursed any outlay that he might 
be put to Aunesley’s reply has not been pre- 
served, but well versed as he w’as m the ways of 
the Mogul officialdom, he no doubt fully exjiected 
to have to pay for his hbei-ty and made no difti 
culty about the undertaking demanded of him 
Gayer and Annesley are here shown on teims 
of almost friendly intimacy The hatchet seems 
to have been buried at least to the extent of the 
Old Company’s President looking indulgently on 
Annesley’s efforts to trade independently There 
are several allusions to operations m which he was 
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engaged at this period In one instance the trans- 
action related to some diamonds m which Annesley 
had traded on behalf of Sir Stephen E\aiice or 
Evans, one of the Company’s directors Gayer 
gave his sanction to the despatch home of the 
precious stones but he accompanied it with the 
equivocal comment “ Mi Annesley cannot tor- 
get his old tucks His old tricks apparently 
were private trading and sending home his consign- 
ments by the Conipanv’s ships The fact that 
he was acting for one of the dnectors doubtless 
had its effect on Gayer who was always defeiential 
to high aiitliority 

Meanwhile Waite had taken up his new responsi- 
bilities in Bombay His tieacherous conduct 
excited against linn a geneial feeling of detestation 
amongst the soivants of the Old C'ompaiiy in India 
One who was named tor office in the new adminis- 
tration declined to accept the ajijiDintment, saying 
that he W’ould sooner be a sentinel at Fort Ht 
George than seive as second m Council under 
Waite in Bombay Difficulties m securing col- 
leagues in Ills Goicrnment were only a minor part 
of the trouble which Waite experienced when he 
set foot on tJie island The settlement had never 
recovered from the calamities which were inflicted 
upon it by the Sidhi’s invasion So deplorable 
was its condition m the last year of Gayer ’s resi- 
dence there that only a single horse existed upon 
the island which he could use Tiade had been 
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reduced to the vanishing point and the native 
population consisted for the most part of toddy 
drawers and a small number of agriculturists and 
fishermen who eked out a miserable existence by 
the sale of their produce to the few inhabitants 
and casual visitors from outside who were in need 
of supplies A great storm which swept over the 
island m the Monsoon season of 1702 had added 
to the prevailing wretchedness The tale of miseiy 
was completed by an epidemic of fever and choleia 
which carried off hundreds of the inhabitants and 
reduced the small European community to the 
verge of extinction 

It was with no feelings of elation that Waite 
took up his duties m Bombay Any exaggciated 
expectations that he may have entertained as to 
the added dignity he would enjoy as the autocrat 
of this little island kmgdom were completely 
removed by contact with the sober realities of the 
situation he found there Writing soon after his 
arrival he refers contemptuously to “this beg- 
garly but fertile island,” and subsequent comments 
are in the same depreciatory strain His col- 
leagues were a small body of officials, seveial of 
whom were seriously ill and all of whom weie 
infected by the gloom of an exile m which disease 
and death were its daily accompaniments The 
official ranks had been so thinned at this tune that 
the Council had written home imploring leinlorce- 
ments m terms which would have moved a heart 
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of stone “ It will be morally impossible,” they 
said despairingly, “to contmue much longer from 
going Tindergioimd if we lia\e not a large assist- 
ance out.” Tbe position w'as made more menacing 
by the presence on the mainland near Bombay of 
a great Mogul aimy which at any time might 
descend upon the little band of Englishmen and 
exterminate them Ultimately the dangei passed, 
to the intense lelief of the settlement, but the 
general conditions remained in the same hopeless 
state failing the aiiival of the anxiously awaited 
relief 

In his reports home at this peiiod Waite was 
seeking to justify himself as best he could from the 
charges brought against him by his rivals His 
contention was that Gayei had brought his troubles 
upon himself by preimtuiely disclosing the fact 
of the union of the two Companies and so inviting 
the unwelcome attentions of the authorities As 
for the personal issue between himself and Gayer, 
he posed as an injured innocent whose character 
had been blackened by calumnious aspersions, 
“ as if Hell weie at libeity and no God to be 
found” The di&oi eaiiised state into which the 
affairs of the two Companies had been biought 
by their bitter iivaliy sa\ed Waite for a time from 
the consequences of his double dealmg But he 
was an impossible i ej)resentative foi any self- 
respecting organisation, and after a few' years’ 
enjoyment of the shabby honours ol the Gover- 
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norship lie was displaced in favour of his senior 
member of Council — ^Aislabie His departuie from 
Bombay was marked by dramatic circumstances 
in keeping with his whole career in Western India 
Towards the close of 1708 a violent dispute aiose 
between Waite and the members ot his Council 
relative to some business transactions then being 
carried through The Governoi, when challenged 
by Aislabie, the Deputy-Governor, to explain a 
discrepancy in the accounts, rose in a passion and 
“ protested that he would not concern himself or 
transact any more business with them (the Council) 
than what was necessary, which was the ordeimg 
the payment of the monthly accounts ” “ From 

that day,” according to an affidavit afteiT\aicls 
prepared by Aislabie,^ '‘he locked up the Consulta- 
tion Room and kept to his own private lodgings ' 
Subsequently Waite caused one of the protest mg 
members of Council (Phipps) to be arrested and 
publicly intimated that possessing as he did the 
Queen’s Commission, he intended to act independ- 
ently of the Company’s orders or the v ishes of hi^ 
Council Aislabie being, as he says, convini ed 
that Waite designed to seize the island and to take 
violent action against his Council decided '' lui 
the safety of the island, the Honble Conipam's 
estate and their own lives,” to place him under 
arrest A warrant was issued for this puipose 
on November 18, 1708, and executed the follow - 
^ Home Misc , Yol 332 
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mg day When AVaite >Aas searched there was 
found in his possession a parcel of diamonds the 
property of the Company He was made to dis- 
gorge his spoil, and after being subjected to much 
indignity uas shipjied off to England in a home- 
ward bound vessel then on the point of leaving 
Aislabie submitted a report of his actions to Gayer 
with the object of securing support for his coup 
d'etat from the Sur-at Council Gayer, well pleased 
to have the opportunity of firing an effective 
partmg shot at his bitter enemy, m due course 
supplied the Bombay Council with a complete 
vindication of their proceedings in the form of a 
proclamation from the members of the Suiat 
Council “ to all the Honble Company’s Covenanted 
servants, officers, soldiers seamen and inhabitants 
of Her Majesty’s Island of Bombay,” intimating 
that the Governor had been deposed, and enjoining 
them to render all the assistance in then power 
to Aislabie and his Council 

When Waite arrived in England he lodged a 
complaint against Aislabie, asserting that he had 
been deprived by the Deputy-Governor of valuable 
private papers At the outset the directors uere 
disposed to censure the conduct of the Bombay 
Council, holding that nothing but extreme necessity 
could justify such Molent measures as bad been 
taken But uhen the facts relative to Waite’s 
dishonesty became known to them, they accepted 
the position uhich hed been created, confirming 
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Aislabie in tKe office of Governor Waite 6,t)Ove 
to secure redress for what he regaided as his v, longs, 
and at intervals his affairs were the subject of 
occasional discussion up to the time of his death 
which occurred some years after his return to his 
native land With his demise disappeared fiom 
the scene one of the most despicable English chai- 
acters that walked the stage of India in those 
remote days 

Another and mightier figure who had exercised 
a potent influence for ill on the fortunes of the 
little English community at Surat also drops out 
of om narrative at this point In the early part 
of 1707 Aurungzebe, stricken unto death was 
living his last hours in melancholy isolation in his 
camp at Ahmednagai The great object of his 
later life — the subjugation of the Malirattas — was 
further from attainment than it had ever been 
since he started his campaign with a mighty 
host more than twenty years previously Dis- 
appointed and disillusioned, a prey to lemoise, 
the forlorn Emperor revealed the anguish of Ins 
soul in letters to his distant sons which arc 
amongst the most poignant of the last confessions 
of Imperial gieatness 

“Many were around me when I was born but 
now' I am going alone,” he wrote “ What am I 
or why came I into the world ’ I cannot tell I 
bewail the moments I have spent forgetful of God's 
worship I have not done well by the couulry 
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or its people Mv yeais have gone bv profitless 
God has been vn mv heart, yet mj darkened eyes 
have not seen IIis gloiious light The aiiny is 
confounded and without heart or help, even as I 
am, apart from God with no rest for the heart 
Nothing brought I into this voild, but I cany 
away with me the burden of my sms Though my 
trust IS in the mercy and goodness of God. yet I 
fear to think of what I have done Without hope 
m myself, how can I hope m others ’ Come what 
may I have launched my barque upon the waters 
Farewell ’ Farewell ' Farewell ' ” 

In keeping with the spirit of humble contrition 
revealed m these movmg sentences Auiungzebe 
gave orders for the last rites when breath had left 
his body “ Cany this creature of dust to the 
nearest spot there commit him to the earth with 
no useless coffin ” were his instructions His 
funeral folloued strictly on these simple lines No 
member of the House of Timur had ever been 
buried with less jiom,) 

Outside the Im2ieinl camp the news of Aur- 
ungzebe’s death produced a sensation difficult 
adec|uately to desciibe For more than half a 
century the dead Emperor had ruled not wisely or 
effectively, hut his peisoiiality had stamped itself 
upon the hie ol a gieatei jrait of India m a manner 
which the Ine.^ ol none of his predecessors had 
done since the days of Akbar We may gather 
something of the awe and perhaps dread inspired 
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by tbe Emperor’s death from the curiously mysteri- 
ous way in which Gayer thought it necessaiy to 
convey the facts of the demise and the subsequent 
developments to his subordinate m Bombay 
Sundry letters received, he said, “ afiirm that the 
sun of this hemisphere is set and that the star of 
the second magnitude, being under his meridian 
and in his place m the ecliptick (while above the 
horizon), is exalted to his Orb in the heavens What 
will ensue on this change of fixmamentary lights 
(proceeded the commumcation) God only knows, 
but it’s feared that that of the filst magnitude 
tho’ under a remoter meridian and distant place 
m the ecliptick, will struggle to exalt itself tho’ 
under disadvantages by reason of remotenebs fiom 
the former snn’s place and want of its waime 
influence ’Tis also added that that of the second 
magnitude is preparing for a swift lace to the 
equmoxial point of this Heaven where these 
celestial bodies receive their full light ” This, 
being mterpreted, was meant to convey that Aui- 
ungzebe had died and that his eldest son, Prince 
Azam, had assumed power, though it was feared 
that the Emperor’s second son, Shah Alum, then 
m Northern India, would make a bid foi the suc- 
cession 

Gayer’ s shrewd forecast of events was completely 
verified On hearing of his father’s death, Shah 
Alum marched southwards with a formidable 
force recruited from the northern provinces and 
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from Bengal After a brief parley, with the object 
of getting his brother to accept a compromise by 
which the Empire would have been divided between 
them, Shah Alum joined battle with the forces 
of Prmce Azam and gained a decisive victory over 
them at Jaju m the Upper Provinces The prince 
himself was hilled and his aimy dispersed, and 
though the struggle tor Empire continued for some 
time longer with Karn Baksh, Aurungzebe’s young- 
est son, as the chief piotagonist, Shah Alum had 
no sezious difficulty in establishing his claim to the 
succession 

The chanao m riileis brought with it no allevia- 
tion ot the lot of the unfortunate prisoners m the 
English Factory at riiiiat Local authority counted 
for much in the disintegrating Mogul Empire, and 
the Suicit officialdom took care to preserve to it- 
selt its preiogatiT e of fleecing and oppressing the 
Euxopean tiadeis who were at its mercy Gayer 
made rcpeatefl elToits to secure his release, but for 
a long ppiiod to no purpose His imprisonment 
was made the nioie irksome by the tenour of the 
despatches fiom home which were full of querulous 
complaints as to short* ermines of then servants, 
as li thevwerohee men c onducting the Company’s 
affairs m the aecu-itomed Wriy 

On one occasion u hr n Claver had been called to 
account for his supposed neglect in keeping the 
directors well posted in the aftaiis of India the 
captive Governor made a spirited protest against 
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the unfairness of this attitude In a letter dated 
May 4, 1705, he wrote “ Youi Honoui’s reflections 
on us foi that general news arrives you sometimes 
before you have it in our letters we humbly concen e 
IS severe considering otn ciicumstances of being 
close shut foi five, six, and more than seven months 
together, while all persons are forbid on the great- 
est penalty but deeth to converse with us oi to 
bring us or cany fiom us the least scrap of papei 
One that we made use of to conveigle to us and 
to carry from us by way of a wmdow or some 
other such hole little notes rol’d up to the bigness 
of a quill did frequently caution us for feai of 
being discoveied, affirming that he would rather 
be hanged than taken in the act , notwithstanding 
which we left no stone unturned to forward adrices 
to your Honour That want of advices some- 

times under such circumstances should piocuie 
your reflection without any consideration of oiu 
repeated mtollerable sufferings is to us mattei of 
great admiration and discouragement, especially 
seeing the Dutch bought off their imprisonment m 
Dmant Canne's (Khan’s) time with forty thousand 
rupees and delivered them goods to the amount 
of lour lakh and fifty-five thousand rupees , and 
Abdul Guffore, when we would not comply in 
the same manner suffered the utmost of Mooiish 
tyranny, to rvhich we must add they made them- 
selves easy with their master’s money and delivery 
•of their goods, yet effectual care hath been talcen 
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to lelease them, while we lemain liable to be tieated 
as bad as evei we have been 

Many weaiy months passed aftei the penning 
of these sentences before Gayei was able to bieak 
the coils of his prison house His lelease came 
in an unexpected and to some extent unwelcome 
way In 1707, when the measuies for the uniting 
of the two Companies weie completed, the diiectors 
entrusted the work of leoigamsation at Suiat not to 
Gayer but to Ephraim Bend all, who was Ins junioi 
in the service This supei session of the imprisoned 
Governor was due \eiy much to the same cause 
as that w’hich had brought Aiiiiesley to grief 
The Company suspected Gayer of fmancial iiiegu- 
larities The gravamen of their charge was that 
he having maiiied the wudow of Bartholomew 
Harris Annesley’s piedecessoi m the office of 
Chief of Surat, had put toiwaxd a fiauduleiit claim 
against the Company based on a talse statement 
of account 

When Gayei became aware of the sentiments 
of the dnertojs he wnote a plaintive letter of 
expostulation Then honours action m with- 
holding jiayment ol the claims of Hams s cre- 
ditors because ot ^uspu'iori n£ hrs urcfarthtul- 

iiess he said added to the affliction which he had 
long gio.ined undei '‘not knowing what leason 
mduceth you to dealc so severely with me for 
that though there were a small enoi or tw^o in the 
account hist sent you under mine and Councirs 
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hands, they aie since gone home perfect m your 
books, and his (Harris’s) credit ariseth chiefly or 
rather almost wholly from his money paid mto your 
cash by the succeeding President (Annesley) and 
Council who past their mterest bills for the amount 
to my now wife some years ere I was maiiied 
to her and long before my former wife dyed who 
I esteemed more likely to survive me than I her 
which I presume is sufficient to ^emo^e all jealousv 
ol my havmg done anything fraudulently ton aids 
the stating of the accounts ” 

Gayer then discussed the accounts in detail and 
expressed an earnest hope that the diiectois would 
settle with Harris’s creditois The payment, he 
asserted in some final sentences would be without 
any advantage to him “ I not having a pice of 
his m my hand , neither do I design to ajipiojniate 
a pice thereof to my own use, but should lie glad 
to clear with all here as w’ell as elsewhere when 
Your Honours shall enable me so to doe by paving 
me the ballance of his account ” 

Gayer succeeded no better than Annesley m 
convincing the directors of his financial piobitv 
Armed with definite mstiuctions Bendall, acting 
in conjunction with Pioby, Wyche and Boone estab- 
lished the United Company’s headquarters at 
the New Company’s Factory This course was 
disapproved by Gayer, who held that the Old 
Factory was a far more suitable building for the 
Company’s purposes than the rival and smal’e' 
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establishment But a few days later he showed 
his appreciation of the changed conditions by 
sending over to the New headquarters at Bendall’s 
request all the Old Company's servants together 
with the official coach and the oxen and horse and 
equipment belonging to it as well as the flags and 
othci emblems of pov er 

Appaiently Gayer continued to reside in Surat 
for some time aftei his official disgiace We hear 
little moie of him however until the beginning 
of 1711 when he eiubaiked at Bombay for his 
native land The ill fortune which had marked 
all his later career accompanied him to the end 
The ship in which he was a passenger when off 
Cape Comorin encountered a Fiench fleet of four 
vessels In the engagement which ensued Gayer 
received wounds from which he died a few days 
Idtei Hib will, which was pioved at Bombay, 
shoTVS that m spite of his long imprisonment 
he amasbcd a respectable fortune Amongst othei 
be({uests was a legacy of £5 000 foi the benefit ot 
yo\ino: mmisteis and candidates for the ministiy 

more Pbpccially those holding the same prim 
( [pies dh Richard Baxter Colt, who died a year 
or two before his old chief also left a substantial 
estate from which his native town of Deal pro- 
fited 

1 Cult ^ will (a wry long document) appears m Surat Fac- 
tor!/ Ep(i>rtii Vul 5 Colt lett a legacy ot i.6,000 to be paid 
SIX months alter the news of his deeeast' arrived in T^nglaiid 
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It IS not easy to part company with Gayer w ith- 
ont paymg a tribute to his fine qualities All 
through his long and unmerited sufferings he showed 
an indomitable spirit worthy of our respectful 
admiration His loyalty to his employers was 
beyond reproach, and it stands out in the boldei 
relief in contrast with the conduct of many of his 
colleagues who used their positions to subvert 
the position of the Company whose pay they le- 
ceived In less strenuous times he would have made 
an admnable administrator and left a lecord 
which might have competed m usefulness with 
that of Aimgier As his record stands it meiely 
supplies some melancholy episodes in what is, all 
in all, the most depressing chapter in the history 
of the development of British power m Western 
India 

and a further legacy of another £2,000^ or Es 16,000 to be 
remitted later to his brother Wm Colt, of Deal, with the pro- 
viso that he should pay hie two Bisters, Sarah Mantle and Mary 
Holness, £50 a year each for life Subject to further legacies 
including £50 to the poor of Deal Colt left the residue of 
his estate to bis widow Jno Gayer, E BendallandB Wjclic 
attested the will under date June 30, 1708 



CHAPTER XV 

Annesley and the Rev. Samuel Wesley 

Annpsley as a. JFrec Merchant — His trading transactions — 
Deals in diamondb — Dfforls to secure reinstatement — 
L{ fcter to SiT fSt^^phen a director, oiicniig to super- 

intend adjustment of the accounts ith the P urakhs — 
Curious autobiographical reflections — Vnnesk\ appoints 
the Itev ^lamiiel Weelc} his agent in Eugland^ — Instruc 
tions to Weslc} — ^^"lolent dispute between Anncslcv and 
M esley — Susanna Weslev s defence of her husband — 
Annesley s obstinate silence 

I N the latei yeais of Gayer’s confineinent Annes- 
ley pursued the even tenour of his vay with- 
out the harassing oaies which had chequered his 
life from the time that he became President of 
the Surat Factory His old enemy the Harcoora 
disappeared from official life in a cloud of obloquy 
The new official, doubtless conciliated by the cus- 
tomary means, was content to leave the ex-Presi- 
dent m the enjoyment of the modified freedom 
vrhich one on the register ” was permitted Even 
Abdul Guflore apparently had come to the conclu- 
sion that nothing was to be gamed by intriguing 
against him His position was that of an inde- 

2B9 
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pendent mercliant — Free Trader to adopt the 
classification of the East India Company He 
bought and sold when and wheie he could, and 
was hampered by no restrictions othei than those 
imposed by the native government and the dis- 
ruptive conditions under which all trade was done 
m that period owing to the piracy which vas 
rife on the Indian coasts 

At an early stage of the history of English devel- 
opment m India, before the New Company had 
appeared on the scene, he would have been an 
“ mterloper ” foi whom no fate was too bad in 
the eyes of the official representatives of India 
House But adversity had tempered the zeal 
for monopoly which, as we have seen, once burnt 
like a holy flame in this quarter, and Annesley 
was tolerated if not encouraged m his independent 
efforts by Gayer and his Council Evidence of 
this 15 furnished in the records which show a num- 
ber of transactions in which the ex-Piesident’s 
inteiests were involved The following entiies 
which appear m close juxtaposition i are inteiestuik 
in this connection — 

February 18, ITOi/S 

Order to Captn Jonatham Collet to lecen e 
on board the ship Howland from Samuel Annesley, 
Esq , one pot containing benzoai and pearls and 
one box containing diamonds ” 

^ Surat Becordi, Vol 101 
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Febiuaiy 21 1704/5 

‘Jolm Gayer hath transferred tfl'enty-nine 
thousand and ninety-aix iupets and fifty-six pice 
of his credit with your Honours to Mi Annesley’s 
credit in youi books which is the sum he stands 
indebted for in said books ” 

The second tiansaction is probably the financial 
sequel of the first the amount named in the entiy 
representing Gayer’s payment of the value of his 
shaie in the shipment 

Here, as in other dealings of uhich we have a 
recoid Annesley is shown tiading in diamonds 
Those weie times when precious stones of all 
kinds were to be bought cheaply in the bazaars 
of the Indian towns Mahratta loot found its 
maiket there, and in addition theie was a steady 
realisation of the trinkets and jewelleiy of w'ell-to- 
do families leduced in ciicumstances by the dis- 
integration of Mogul power It was at about this 
time that Thomas Pitt on the other side of India 
acquired the historic diamond, the sale of which 
for a vast sum laid the foundations of his illus- 
trious family Aimesley had not the good foi- 
tune of his countryman, the Governor of Madras, 
to acquire a stone w'hith earned with it such poten- 
tialities of wealth, but he wns a shrewd dealer and 
certainly made a substantial profit The pearls 
included m the consignment may have come from 
the Persian Gulf, whence “the baibaric pearl” 
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of Ormuz and of Ind was traditionally derived 
Benzoar, the once popular antidote or supposed 
antidote to poison, m all likelihood was imported 
from the same quartei It was a common article 
of Indian trade in those days with frankincense, 
spikenard and myrrh and othei aromatic rarities 
associated from time immemorial with the East 

Though m many respects Annesiey uas Ijr 
better oS in his position as an unattached trader 
he never lost hope of some day legaming his old 
status under the Company He hankered aftei 
the dignity which attached to the President’s 
ofl&ce , he longed probably still more for the oppoi- 
tunities which it brought of personal piofit "While 
matters continued in the disordered state in which 
they were left by the bitter ri values of the two 
Companies and the oppressive measuies of the 
Mogul authorities he had neither the oppoitumty 
nor possibly the desiie to raise the question of 
reinstatement But when Lord Godolphm’s av’aid ' 
brought about a real unity of interest he thought 
he saw his chance of rehabilitating himself The 
actual opening for his effort w'as supplied by the 
old question of the unsettled biokeis’ accounts 

^ Tho disputes between the Old and the New Companies 
were referred to the Earl of Godolphin, Lord Hiqh Treasurer 
who after a thoroughgoing investigation, delncred his award 
onSeptenber 29, 1708, the immediate result of which was the 
uniting of the nial organisations with the tith of the United 
Company of Merchants of England Trading to the Fast Indies 
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In addition to tlie outstanding liabilities of the 
Company itself there was a claim to a sum of 
Rfcj 1 50,000 on the part of Sii Cacsai Child, the 
son of Sir John Child, the amount including the 
fraudulent charge inserted in the accounts hy 
the Parrakhs after the latter’s death to the gieat 
indignation of Annesley as recorded in a pie\ lous 
chapter 

Annesley entered into correspondence on the 
subject of these accounts with Sir Ccusar Child 
and also with Sir Stephen Evans, the director, vith 
whom he had been associated in the diamond 
transaction pieviously referred to As an out- 
come of these preliminary communications he 
was it would appear mvited to formulate his 
views in detailed form for &ubnii‘=‘Sion to the Court 
of Diieetois The resultant letter which has been 
pieser\ed is one of the most singular documents 
of the kind in the Indian archives Amidst a 
good deal of ingenious argument on complicated 
points of financial detail there are many personal 
allusions and reminiscences which serve to illumin- 
ate the character of the writer 

The letter, which appears to have been written 
in the early part of 1709, opens with a reference 
to pievious correspondence, and more particularly 
to a communication received a few weeks pievi- 
oiisly — a further addition to the many favouis I 
formerly received, for all which,” says the writer, 
‘ I must ever remain 3^0111 debtor beyond the 
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possibility of xetalhation ” Annesley then goes 
on to deal with a scheme which apparently had 
been discussed by the C3ourt of Directors for 
appointing a Commission m Bombay to investi- 
gate the question of the outstandmg accounts, 
with the ex-President’s assistance He declared 
that nothmg should be wanting on his part to 
answer the expectations that had been raised, 
but he hinted that there might be a failuie oving 
to the shortcomings of the members of the Bombay 
Council who would be associated with him m the 
inquiry “ If,” he said, “ they are lemiss m 
requiring all papers of account I shall want or 
m summoning persons to be examined as I diiect 
and they and the gentlemen here be deficient, 
when the chaige is drawn up to demand satisfac- 
tion either by the Grovemment or (if need be) a 
superior power, the Court will be disappointed, 
and I can do no more than declare how they came 
to be so ” 

These introductory remarks lead up to a char- 
acter sketch of the Parrakhs which gives a very 
graphic picture of this Baman combination i\hose 
fortunes were so strangely interwoven with those 
of AKCLealey “ The PctTnacfis (with wbOTU 
wee have to do) are,” the ex-President wrote, 
“ the heads of the Gentues ^ in this place, and 
the whole body of them moves at their back in 

^ Gentues The old Anglo-Indian name for Hindoos The 
Mohammedans were ‘ Moors ” 
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any dispute with the oppressive officers They 
aie wealthy subtle and malicious, as well as 
powerful , can bribe, devide, menace and by il 
acts remove those that oppose them, being above 
shame and unoontroled by conscience They 
wil suppress or forge accounts and back it with 
witnesses or stifle evidence, and know how to time 
any such artifices as their occasion serves , and 
when hardly pressed wil fling a part overboard to 
save the remainder And what can’t such per- 
sons do so qualified with an arbitary Gfovt where 
money answers al things ’ ” 

The writer passes on to deal with the history 
of the disputed brokers’ accounts “ In the latter 
end of the year 1698, before the Company disnust 
me then service, I began with two or three of the 
up-country brokers under the factory of Broach, 
and having got their books soon discovered frauds 
in them to the amount ot 1,500 and od rupees But 
troubles intervening from the pyrates, I did not 
proceed but returned their accts, and gave in what 
I had done to the book keeper, who I presume has 
charged those brokers wntb it I then saw it 
necessary to desire Sir John Gayer to get a power 
Court o\ei the principal biokei-s to cal ’em to an 
acct , who began to be alarm’d at my prying into 
then mferioi actions But w'hat was done in 
the matter it never concerned me to inquire. 
Oi had I been so curious to do it I should have 
been thought impertinent and perhaps have been 

u 
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told BO Nay, now (if I nustake not) ’tis believed 
I intrude into what does not belong to me and 
reflect on those m place as if they wanted skil or 
honesty to manage their trust I suppose Sir John 
Gayer knew as soon as I what the Court wrote me 
for presently I was askt by a chief person here if I 
thought Su John Gayei would suffer the Biokers 
to wiong the Company, or that they could do it 
without his knowledge I could easily ha\e 
answeied his question, but thought to \\a\e il 
’Tis wel if this goes noe further than censure and 
none in power looks on his reputation to countei- 
mme or (which is the same thing) not to back my 
designs , for then they must fall ’Twoulcl be ri 
foUy pernicious to myself and of no service to the 
Company, vainly to endeavour to row against the 
wind and so strong a cuiient I believ e you re- 
ceived not my packet by the Albemmle to ha^e 
been laid before the Committee of correspondence 
(with other letters) when I wrote to Six Caesar 
Child, May 3, 1707, viz — ‘ I almost despaii of 
serving you in your account with the Paiiacks, for 
I fear nothing can he done m it but by compulsion 
They will be unwilling to part with soe gi eat a sum 
as long as they can keep rt, and to force them n ill 
stir up their rage against a private person and 
they have power to back then resentments and 
wickedness to stick at nothing instrumental to 
their revenge ’ 

“ I think I acquainted you with an instance in 
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myfaelf of the homd injustice of these people 
The Haicooia (who is 3rd officer of the town) 
thought me too saving of the Company’s money 
when I w^as chief, having been less libeial to him 
than the Dutch, and, therefoie, ow’^ed me a grudge 
and took occasion to pay it when I was displaced, 
boldly demanding 2,000 lups And because I 
would not give it to him accused me to the King 
of piiacy and procured his cider to confine me 
without any examination of judiciary pxocess 
An mventoiy was taken ot what they could find 
in my house as m cases of confiscacion (s^c) and a 
guaid clapt on me foi 22 months Then the 
villain dyed m disgiace at Oouit, and I have not 
been since molested , tho’ those oideis aie still 
in the Registiy and must be took out cie I can leave 
this place 

“ This/ continued Aimesley, I piesume show’s 
what I may expect m my piesent circumstances if 
I exaspeiate the biokeis They might not openly 
handle me so, but put others upon it, oi be secietly 
treacherous as those of the fiaternity lately w’ere 
to a Dutch gentleman that came from Batavia 
by expiess oiders from Holland as a supravisor, 
w’hosp honest inquisitiveness was charm proof 
against then bi ibes but kil’d with a dose of poison , 
and I think those brokers have gone on from that 
tune undisturbed 

I shall mention but one example more In 
’93 I w^as acquainted with a Dutch Fiscal Minheer 
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Helsdmger who had at home a good estate, but 
persuaded by that Company to these parts with 
as ful recommendacion to their chief and Council 
(that he might inspect their affairs) as could be 
drawn up and with the same to the General & 
Council of Batavia, but was forced after an uneasy 
life foi thiee or four years (and not without danger) 
to letuin as he came without effecting anything 
He desiied me to secuie his papers and send them 
to England, which I did on the Ben'jamm in ’96 ’ 
In succeedmg passages of the letter Annesley 
deals with his personal position He wiote — 
“ I wish my overland letter of April Ist in answer 
to yours of Feb 18, and April 20 1708, season- 
ably airived and you showed it to whom vou 
proffei to be my security If the Company employ 
me (as you proposed) I siust not be limited nr 
HAMPERED by a SUPERIOR 

“ In said letter I answered an objection the 
gentleman in the Committee made to you against 
mv redemption (which is not improper to mention 
beie), that I had brought the Company into a gieat 
deal of trouble about the pirates He reflected 
(I suppose) on the security papei I gave m ’98/9 
with approval of al the Company’s servants after 
we had seen the Dutch and Fiench chiefs had 
consented the same And was forced from us by 
the Governor’s guards encompassing the factor i, 
and hindering us several days for proMSions &c 
I never did hear the French oi Dutch were blamed 
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by then piiiicij)als toi doing it Nay, I may 
affirm the Company was sensible of the compul- 
sion and so ]nst to write to their Chief and Council 

THAT WHAT I HAD DONE WAS WITH MANIFEST 
H4.ZARD OF MY LIFE The way to have settled 
thi's aflaii was to have complained to the King 
(Aurungzebe) of his officers’ oppression, wdiich I 
should have proposed had I not been discharged 
the Company’s service 

In this affaii I know my back fiiend, Sii John 
Gayer, taxt Di Colt and Council with the same m 
Feb ’98/9, and they wiote him if he had been 
here he must have done as they did Which tho’ 
he denyd (as it could not be otherwise expected), 
yet he showed not that lesolution two years after - 
w^ards, wffien the Moors brought him from S^vally 
from under the TavistoclCs guns But wffiy was 
not some remonstrance remitted to Court to pre- 
vent any il consequences of that paper as the French 
sent up one of their people and made theirs in- 
valid I never hear Sir John Gayer wras blamed 
for this omission or Dr Colt’s consent as aforesaid 
prejudiced him in the Company’s esteem, so hope 
I may meet wuth as favourable a resentment 
'' Pardon me if I a little digress on this occasion 
The real cause as you know of my dismission 
was, as m Sir Josiah Child’s expression, that I was 
not kind enough to the Armenians, which I could 
not have been and faithful to him and the Com- 
pany 
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“ I wiite not this, sir, from any ambition I am 
content with the smal mattei I have, and desiie 
my former station onely as ’twould clear my mno- 
cency in ye opinion of those who know not why 1 
was displaced and that I may confute my asper- 
sion m the Registry to the pre]udice of my memory 
m the time to come By this means I could recover 
a few debts from these country people make some 
persons sensible of then ingratitude and others of 
then calumny , and am certain to do the Company 
an acceptable piece of service and to pay you some 
part of my obligations msettlmg Sir Caesai’s account 
with the Parracks Without it I fear (with great 
regrett) I must rely on the Company’s and yoiu 
goodness to accept of the wnl for the deed ” 

Annesley had a good deal more to say m his 
letter about the Company’s affairs, but the only 
other passage which need be cited is the followin'^ 
very interesting piece of autobiography — 

“ I am now in the 51'“' year of my age and begin 
to desire a wntt of ease after the fatigues of neai 
32 years m this countiy 21 of which has been m 
the Company’s service and 11 since my dismission 
From April 20 to Dec 26, ’89 I was im- 
prisoned to the town ; from that time to May 6 
1690, straiter confined to tire factory in lions 
in ’91 clapt up again, from Dec 11, ’95 to 
June 26, ’96, the 2“* time fettered and shut then 
up in my house by a guard fionr April 10 1702 
to June 23 1703/4 Neai 23 years in im best 
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cncmnstances I have been a prisoner at large, and 
can hope foi no better unless the Company redeem 
me oi I myself buy my freedom, which could not 
doe til oi late that the Moors slighted the Convoy 
and security papers I signed Such a continual 
succession of troubles in an unhealthy climate 
makes me rather desirous of a quiet retreat in mv 
native country than to continue any longer in 
India (than is necessary to serve the Company and 
you) m a banishment from the few relations and 
friends 1 have left I have not only lost my 
children but al hopes ot haveing more , and to 
spend the remains of my hie in raising a little 
money I can never here enjoy and know not who 
will possess, I think is folly 

‘ Therefore next to my desire for reinstatement 
IS a liberty to leave, it wmuld be welcome as soon 
as I can with honour and no inconvenience to my 
masters’ affairs for so I hope I may call them since 
they have begun to employ me and you are pleased 
to write ” 

These are the material portions of the letter 
which Annesley evidently intended to be at once 
a justification of his past career and an appeal for 
reinstatement in the Company’s service It shows 
the man as he w as, a shre-wd judge of his fellou s and 
a controversialist oi no mean order His defence 
against the chaiges brought against him of having 
weakly sacrificed the Company’s interest m giving 
the Mogul authorities the guarantee of protection 
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against pirates m 1698 is unausTi eiable The 
document was extracted from him while under 
duress and the Company might have repudiated it 
on that ground as the Dutch and the French 
Companies did the similar bonds which then 
representatives were coerced into giving 

What reply, if any, was made to this letter the 
records do not disclose But there is evidence 
that m the early part of 1713 Aislabie, the Governor 
of Bombay, proceeded to Surat to conduct an 
investigation into the accounts of the factory so 
far as they related to Abdul Gufiore’s affairs It 
IS perfectly dear that there was no love lost betueen 
Aislabie and Annesley On arrival in Surat the 
former summoned Annesley on board his ship to 
assist him in the investigations which he had m 
hand The ex-President excused hintself from 
answenng the call by urging that his position as 
a prisoner on the Register prevented him from 
discovering the cheats of the brokers without 
hazard of his person and estate ” Later he so far 
overcame his scruples as to meet Aislabie and discuss 
with him the brokers’ frauds, which he estimated 
to amount to £100,000 He still, however, pro- 
tested his inability actively to assist and suggested 
that two of the Company’s servants then in Surat 
Wyche and Wilshire, should make the necessary 
detailed inquiries pending a fuller investigation in 
Bombay Aislabie had to be content with this, 
but his hostile frame of mind is disclosed in the 
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comment which ends his lecoid of the episode — 

We hope we have your Honours’ favourable 
construction that we have left him (Annesley) 
without any excuse ” 

The reluctance displayed by Annesley to assist 
Aislabie is no doubt to be accounted for by his 
desire to have the lucrative work of settling the 
brokers’ accounts m his own hands As there was 
a commission amounting to several thousand pounds 
involved his attitude was not an unnatural one 
But though he did not realise the fact at the time, 
the Court of Directors had no intention of employing 
him owing to the prejudice which had been excited 
against him by his numerous enemies 

When Annesley found that no reliance could be 
placed upon Sir Stephen Evans, he came to the 
conclusion that a specially appointed agent, who 
would actively work on behalf of his interests, 
might accomplish the ends he sought The decision 
was sensible enough, but he took the extraordinary 
course of selecting his brother-in-law, the Rev 
Samuel Wesley, to act as his representative, not 
merely m the matter of influencing the directors, 
but in his ordinary mercantile affairs The father 
of the great Founder of Methodism had many 
estimable qualities, but the last of his virtues was 
business capacity Thioughout life he was notor- 
iously haphazard in financial concerns— so much so, 
indeed, that he was never really free from em- 
barrassment until the giave closed over his remains 
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How a singularly astute man like Annesley came 
to choose him passes understanding 

The most reasonable explanation is that he was 
influenced by his wife who had become attached 
to the Wesley gills during her lesvdence in England 
and who knowing their chrome condition of poi - 
erty may have desired to help the family by put- 
ting this well-paid work in Samuel Wesley’s hands 
Whatever the reason foi the choice the appointment 
was a grotesque one having regard to wh^t Aniipslev 
required of his agent 

Annesley’s instructions to his biothei-m-law aie 
contained in a letter dated Surat Maich 13, 1713 
and forwarded home “ via Grand Cane ” undei 
cover of Mons Polavoine the Director of the Fi encli 
Company in that place He starts with a curious 
allusion to Sir Nicholas Waite which indicates that 
that W'orthy had transferred his talents for intrigue 
to the precincts of India House I have been 
told,” Annesley wrote, “ ’twas the practice of Sii 
N Waite to bribe some of the Committee theiebv 
stifling all complaints against him If you suspect 
that declare to the Company themselves what I 
have wrote, being of such vast importance at then 
Convention m April to chuse new diiectois ’ The 
absent-minded Samuel Wesley haunting Leadenhall 
Street to discover whether corrupt practices weie 
abroad must have ofiered an amusing spectacle 
but scarcely quainter than the figure he cut in the 
companion role for which he was cast by Annesley 
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— that of a negotiatoi of difficult and delicate 
businebs affairs 

Heie aie the instiuctions he leceived — 

Let them (the diiectors) keep my salary and 
the wreck’s moneys (some thousands of pounds) 
till I ]Uove what I wuite is true, or a great part of it, 
if they w ill give me as proposed the power to do it 
If you can get 2s 9d or 35 the rupee to be received 
m England oi inteiest at 5 pei cent (as usual in 
bills diawn heie on the Company) from the time I 
pay it to payment to you and Mr Eaton I will give 
from 10 to 15 000 lupees to their order in Suratt , 
if they will let me invest it for ’em in diamonds I 
will faithfully seive ’em Thus Sii S Evance and 
the Jew Alvaio de fbsta did to Captn Owen foi 
his son’s money 

I desired you to let out to Commanders and 
responsible persons bound hithei £500 on each 
ship, and (if you can) to be invested by me advising 
o\eiland how much, as in what goods Procure 
what consignment you can to me that I may have 
the laying out of most or part if not all money 

^ ‘‘ The Wieck^B Money apparently had reference to some 

tilt on th( MaUbai Coast of one of the Company’s 

-ihip*- \ninsle> bought from tlie local Zanunn or prmco the 
nghts cnnctd< d bv custom to the native povver to the pos- 
'^sion ot Inditin ov. ucd pniduco corned b’s a wrecked ship 
The Company dcclim d to regard tin transfer as legitimate, 
and there was a dispute continued for -Nears as to whether 
thi^ wreck’s monev ’ should or should not be paid 
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brought hither, which I think I can do cheapei 
and better than any one in the place I write not 
so out of vanity or opiniativeness 

“ If I am in the Company’s service pray desiie 
Sir Caesar Child to let me, alone have the adjust- 
ment of his accounts with the Panacks, piovided 
they are not to this time finisht Mi AusUbie 
IS most unaccountably slow, remiss and negligent 
of such advantage, so deserves to have it slip his 
hands, as I have wiote him I believe it will Besides, 
he never did nor can do anything to cone lude it , 
it has and will lye upon me ” 

Detailed explanations of the various matters 
involved in the accounts follow In one passage 
Annesley again referred to the debt due to him fiom 
the Company, placing the amount at “ thirty-five 
hundred pounds,” and stating that he would not 
get a gloat of it He proceeded “ I have saied 
the old Company 36,200 rupees m Vittul Pai rack’s 
demands on ’em on which 5 per cent is due to me, 
but I can’t get it paid the reason is plain, that 
getting nothing for my trouble I may leave off I 
was 9 months contending with him Pray get an 
order for it ” 

Annesley was still longing for that “ writ of 
ease ” to which he alluded in his earlier letter to 
Sir Stephen Evans In direct association with the 
remarks he made m that communication as to the 
possibility of his return home may be set this 
paragraph in his instructions to his brother-m-law 
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“ If a good purchase offers bet\^een London and 
Oxford of 2 to 300£ a year I desire you to sec ure 
it for mo against I come home, if God pleases I 
would have it a healthy an, near a market town 
and river , somewhat woody , no religious lands 
I will take care to send effects or bills to pay tor 
It’* 

Such was the formidable burden which Annesley 
piled upon the weak shoulders of Samuel Wesley 
It is not remarkable that the worthy rector’s back 
broke under it How or when that catastrophe 
occurred is not over clear All we know is that a 
violent dispute occurred w^hich brought Samuel 
Wesley’s ageJicy business to an abrupt end and 
caused the complete severance of the lelafions 
between the two men Enraged at his brother- 
in-law’s mismanagement and suspecting him of 
having misappropriated to his own use funds sent 
over for the agency business Annesley, after futile 
efforts to secure restitution of his money, lapsed 
into an obstinate silence which successive letters 
failed to break 

As a final effoin^ to move her brother Mrs Wesley, 
on her birthday in or about the year 1720, wrote a 
long lettcT^ making a poweiiul appeal to him to 
reconsidei his attitude She acknowledged that 
her husband was not fit for business, edding — 
he IS one of those who Our Savior saith are not 
so wise in their generation as the children of men, 

^ Printed in the ^ eblefjan Times for Janaary 15, 1866 
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and if I did not know that almighty Wisdom hath 
views and ends in fixing the bounds of oui habita- 
tion, which are out of our ken, I should think it a 
thousand pities that a man of his brightness and 
rare endowments of learning and useful knowledge 
m relation to the Church of God should be confined 
to an obscure corner of the countiy where his talents 
aie buried , and he determined to a way of life 
foi which he is not so well qualified as I could wish . 
and it is with pleasure that I behold in my eldest 
son an aversion from accepting a small Countiv 
cure, since, blessed be God, he has a fair leputation 
for learning and piety, pieaches well and is capable 
of doing more good where he is ’ Whatevei might 
he her husband’s defects, the last charge that could 
be brought against him, the wiitei strenuou.slv 
asserted, was dishonesty Any expenses that he 
had incurred were honest expenses resulting fiom 
the exigencies of the agency business whidi com- 
pelled him to employ a cuiate dining his piotiacted 
visits to London Hei husband, she went on to 
say, was so convinced of the equity of his charges 
that he was prepared to submit the wdiole cfuestion 
to arbitration and to sequester the Epwoi tli liv mg 
in payment of the amount held to be due from him 
in the event of the award going against him 
He (Wesley) challenged the whole w'oild to }uo\e 
him a Icnave He was not that or anything 
approaching it Mrs Wesley spiritedly declared 
On the contraiy such was his goodness that she 
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concealed the wants of hei fazndy fiom him as 
much as possible because she knew that if he were 
made acquainted with each particular he would 
hazard his health perhaps his life in riding to 
boiiow money and so save his wife and children 
fiom distress In closing her long letter the wTiter 
emphatically insisted that Wesley had not deceived 
his brotlier-indaw To say the truth ” she said; 

among all his faults insmceiity is not one 
Mr Wesley is not factious He is zealous m a good 
cause as every one ought to be but the furthest 
from being a paity man of any man in the world 
If anji;hing had been calculated to dissipate 
Aniiesley’s wrath, it was this dignified and beautiful 
letter, in which Mis Wesley’s gi eat devotion to her 
husband and her deep sense ot justice combined 
to give w^eight to an appeal of singular power But 
the old factor ol Smat had no petty weaknesses, 
and least of all admitted any foolish yielding to 
sentiment He had made up his mind that his 
brothei-indaw w^as an untrustworthy person where 
financial affaiis weie concerned, as, in fact, he w^xs, 
and he had no further use tor him He therefore 
left his sister's letter to answei itself Nothing 
tuithei appeals to have been heard of him until a 
somewhat latei period when by an iiidiiect channel 
the Wesleys were intoimod that Annesley was 
returning home by a particular ship In anticipa- 
tion of a happy reconciliation wnth their relative, 
whose great wealth, magnified by common report, 
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they hoped to profit by, some members of the family 
boarded the vessel as soon as she arrived in the 
river Their disappointment was great when they 
learned that Annesley was not on board and that 
nothing was known of him The probability is 
that he had nevei seriously contemplated taking 
his passage by this ship What may have happened 
was that, in pursuance of Ins avowed desire to return 
home, he had made inquiries about passages which 
had led to gossip amongst the Company’s servants, 
and that this had found an echo in Leadenhall 
Street, whence it had been transmitted to Epworth 
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Annesley’s Last Days and Death 

The mastery of ADnesley's last da 3 6 no m^btery — He jajives 
evidence before the Commission appointed to m\c&tig<ite 
the Parrakhs’ accounts — Ihe Cnnimi'^sioneib’ unsatib- 
lactory opinion of his < Mdenco — The Kttlement — Annes- 
Icy s last 3 Cdis — The Free Traders of Surat — Vnnesk \ s 
influence — The 0\crland Routi — Vnnc'*]* \ s dimmislu d 
wealth — He secures payment of a part of his claims on 
the (’ompan) — Mrs Annesley jietitions the Hoinba-v 
Council i)i forma pauperis — Death nt Anmslo} — H 15 \m 11 
— Its extraordinary proxibioiis pro\e that the idea tint 
lie left a fortune ^\hich the Wesh \ famiU might ^‘iijoy 
jf th(> could dibCo\er it is a nnth- Mis Annesley s 
death — Her will — The undiscovered Weskx foitune delu- 
sion discus&cd — Annesicv s character — Thr poiiod covered 
by his career the dark age of the English in India — Changed 
conditions immediateh after his dextli — Cstabhbhmcnt 
of British powei at Surat b\ Heniy Louthei — (‘onclusion 

T he mybteiy of Annesley's la^^t dajs is really 
only a cieation of the AVesley biogiapheis 
He did not clisappeai ^ lie was not niuideied , 
he did not tuin Fakn and letiie to the moimtdins, 
vvheie his hones weie to be discoveied by a later 
geneiation of his countrymen His end, as we 
shall see when we come to it, was quite prosaic, 
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and it was known to everybody who were concerned 
in his affairs or who cared to make inquiry in refer- 
ence to them In actual fact, when Annesley 
vamshed from the ken of his family in England he 
was pursuing his ordinary life in Surat 

A little time betore the generation-long dispute 
over the Parrakhs’ accounts had at last come to a 
head Matters had not worked out exactly as 
Annesley had wished and planned He had not 
been given the sole responsibility of aiiangmg the 
settlement Nor had he been reinstated m the 
Company’s service But he had been invited to 
assist in the investigations, and enjoyed the strictly 
limited satisfaction of knowing that no real progress 
could be made without his unique knowledge of 
the accounts of the Surat factory extending o\er 
a great number of years Wbat had happened was 
that the Court ofDiiectors, after years of discussion 
had adopted the old idea of a Commission of Inquiry, 
and had instructed their Council m Bombay to take 
all available evidence and invite Annesley to assist 
in the investigation 

Fiom the reports of the sittings of the Commission 
preserved in a separate volume of the Bombay 
records ^ we are able to obtain a fair kno%\ ledge of 

^ Diarj and Consultation Book containing the transactions 
of tte four members of Council appointed br the Honble 
Charles Boone, Esquire, President and GoretnoT of Bombay, 
to examine into the old brokers’ d< pending accounts with 
the Right Honourable United Company in Surat 
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the couise that the inqany took Meeting at Surat 
on Eebriiarv 23 1718 the four Commissioners 
(John Clapham, John Hope, John Braddyll and 
Waltei Brown) called Captain Alexander Hamilton 
and othei witnesses Two days later Annesley was 
summoned The record thus introduces him 

Mr Annesley heiiig w^ell acquainted woth the use 
of the accounts between the Honourable Old Com- 
pany and then brokers at Surat was desired by 
the President to assist us in the examining into 
the several articles tlieieof tor the more ready 
discovery of any frauds ” Then follows an analysis 
of the evidence he gave on \aiious points Before 
the Commissionei s had pioceeded fai in then inquiry 
it IS evident that they concened a gieat distrust 
of the witness In dealing wuth one item of account 
they cite an explanation given by him as ' a 
notorious instance ot Mi Aniiesley’s disingenuity 
with us ’ They appear after the opening sittings 
to ha\e dispensed with his attendance and turned 
foi enlightenment to the representatives of the 
Parrakh interest who according to their wont made 
the w orse appear the better reason 

In the icsult a lepoiti was made upon which the 
Company based a tlaiin upon the Parrakhs for a 
considerable sum 

For years the rjuestion leniaiiied unsettled At 
length, to the great disgust of the Bombay Council, 
the directors purchased Sir Csesai Child’s share of 
the debt due fiom the Parrakhs for Rs 1 50,000 
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and issued instructions for the recovery of the 
amount In acknowledging the orders the Bom- 
bay authorities asserted their inability to lecovei 
so large a sum from the ex-brokers’ family Their 
honours, they said, had been much mismfoimed as 
to the wealthiness of the Parialchs They weie told 
on good authority that the children of Venwalhdass 
Bim]ee, which was the senior branch of the family, 
wanted bread, and that the rest of the family i\eie 
of no substance with the exception of the offspiiiig 
of Sunkerdass Bimjee, the brother of Veiiwallidass, 
whose estate at Surat they had given orders to 
attach Finally the debt was compromised by the 
payment of Rs 28,590 lejiiesenting 4-21 parts of 
the claim The settlement brought to a close a 
series of episodes which had intimately affected the 
fortunes of Annesley, and, indeed, influenced the 
whole course of events in English circles in M’e'^tei n 
India 

Before this stage was reached Amieble}- htHl 
settled down to his old career as a Free Merchant at 
Surat A broken and disappointed man with 
forty years’ continuous residence in India behind 
him, his mind was free from any illusions as to the 
possibilities that the future might have in stoie 
for him It IS probable that at this period the 
restraint imposed upon his movements had been 
removed We find a reference in the recoids to <i 
visit he paid to Bombay in April, 1716, and to hi.s 
■“ shuffling proceedings ” in connection v ith tlie 
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eternal question of accounts Moreover, the East 
India Company had now obtained from the native 
power full juiisdiction over Biitish subjects m India, 
and the giant of necessity implied the lemoval of 
old disabilities in the case ol indi\iduals 

Whatever his precise legal position may have 
been m Mogul official eyes, Annesley we know 
spent all the remaining yeais of his life at Surat 
This IS shown by the periodical leturn made to the 
Court of Directors of the names of persons residing 
in their settlements Here the servants of the 
Company and the Free Merchants are given under 
separate headings and it is consequently easy to 
trace the careers of juivate traders over a long period 
of time One of Aimesley’s associates Jeremiah 
Bonnell, had almost as long a Surat record as him- 
self and there were others who from the appearance 
of then names year after year must also have made 
Surat practically their home It was a small and 
select community, and it seems to have sun ived 
even the worst vicissitudes of Mogul governmeirt 
On one occasion when the oppressions of the 
Governor had become more than usually intolerable 
and the Government of Bombay seriously contem- 
plated the witlidrawal of their factory — a, course 
previously pursued — ^thev were restrained by the 
leflection that the Free Merchants would remain 
to profit by the absence of the Company’s organisa- 
tion Latei when the factory was actually closed 
and the attempt was made to coerce the Free 
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Merchants to follow the factors to Bombay, one 
of the number evaded arrest by leaping out of a 
window 

Annesley, as the father of the independent trading 
community, exercised an influence whirh vent 
far beyond the confines of Surat He hid Ins 
correspondents m many parts of the East and fiom 
them received eaily new'S of events of interest 
The geneial system of communication between 
places in India and between India and Europe at 
that period left a good deal to private initiative 
A chance ship arriving fiom a distant poit often 
brought information of vital importance In this 
manner the death of William III and the accession 
of Queen Anne were made known in Suut lung 
before the Company’s vessels arrived with the 
official tidings ^ The East India Company attached 
and rightly so, the utmost importance to the trans- 
mission of early knowledge of events in Einope to 
its lepiesentatives m India At least a centuiy 

1 An interesting example of the manner in which news was 
circulated in India two centuries ago is supplied in the follow- 
ing evtract from a letter from Sir John Gayer, dated December 
6,1706 (Surat F<tctory Records,y<A 101) — ‘ The Armenians 
report ye French King is dead, the Kmg of Spam retired from 
that Kingdom, and that ve have gotten a ■very signal Mctoiy 
in Flanders This they say ” They said wrong of course 
ID one particular — Louis XIV yias not dead The other 
allusions are to the victonous campaign of the Allies which 
brought in its tram the crushmg defeat of the French at 
Bamillies (May 23, 1706) and the occupation of Madrid (June 
26. 1706) 
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and. a half befoie AVaghoin oi ganged the Overland 
Route for pobtal communications to India a faiily 
regular seiMce was maintained by the Company 
thiough Asia Minor and Peisia Letters were 
despatched by various land and sea routes to Aleppo 
and thence by land to Gombroon the modern 
Bunder Abbas, whence they were transmitted to 
India bv the Company’s ships or any native ciatt 
that might be sailing at the time for Indian ports 
To make the system of communication more effec- 
tive the Company had “news books” forwarded, 
giving details of the movements of the Company’s 
shipping or any general information likely to be 
useful On the Indian side it nas the practice of 
the Company s servants to make special efforts to 
keep the home departments posted up nith occur- 
rences of interest From Surat pattnmars, or 
couriers, were often despatched oceilaird to Semde 
with despatches for conveyance by country boats, 
known as tiaukeys, sailing to the head of the 
Persian Gulf where the Company’s representatives 
would receive them and re-tiansmit them to Aleppo 
Alternatively there rvas a transmission of letters 
thiough the Red Sea and across the isthmus of 
Suez — the Oveiland Route of later times It w'as 
bv this route “ via Grand Cane (Cano),” it w ill 
hare been noted, that Anncsley’s letter to his 
bi other -m-law quoted m the pierious chapter, was 
forwarded 

By keeping in close touch with the various centres 
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of trade in the East and making the most of oppor- 
tunities which offered Armesley conducted a verv 
successful business He must have been a man of 
substance, if not of wealth, at the time that he 
wrote to Samuel Wesley instructing him to pui- 
chase an estate for him in England in view of his 
retirement The rental value of from two to thiee 
hundred pounds a year which he named would 
have represented a purchase price of not much less 
than £10,000 and taking that figure as an ndex 
of his financial position we may assume that he was 
worth at least £60,000 His affluence it would 
appear, was not sustained m his latest years He 
probably suflered from the general depiession of 
Surat tradeconsequent upon the anaichical condi- 
tions caused by the Mahratta raids The records 
supply abundant proof of the mdespread rum m 
which the whole of Guzerat was involved by the 
lovmg hordes of bandits which infested the entiie 
area in those eventful years They spiead like 
locusts over the land, consuming and destroyma 
everything, and leaving behind them a track of 
almost desert country in which neithei man noi 
beast found sustenance Surat itself was moie than 
once in imminent peril and it was only a lack of 
artillery combined probably with a wholesome fear 
of the European guaids in the factories that kept 
the Sivajies, as they were called aftei then famouh 
leader, out of the town 

Whatever the cause may have been, Aunesley’'' 
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fortunes undoubtedly suffeied a senoiis decline in 
the last ten oi fifteen yeais of his life His chief 
exertions appear to have been diiected in that 
peiiod to seeming payment of old debts due to him 
not the least of n Inch was the outstanding liability 
of the Company Success attended lus efforts in 
this demand upon his old masters, as is clear from 
the tolloicmg passage m the Bombay general letter 
of Januaiv 1 17*28 ‘‘ Mi Samuel Annesley having 

chosen the Piesident to aibitiate foi bim m his 
demand on the Company on account of Ship 
President's Wieck the same has been determined 
m Council suitable to the Company's oideis allow 
mg him on the jnmcipal simple interest only from 
the Ibth May 1716 amounting to Rs 36, 150 J and 
21 Eaes which has been paid him accordingly and 
(he) desires the Company s countenance m a law 
smt he IS engaged m against Sir Nicholas Waite's 
estate * The amount thus awarded would have 
lepiesented neailv £5 000 at the rate of exchange 
of the time — a sufficient sum amply to piovide foi 
Annesley's needs foi some years it theie were no 
pnoi charges to be met out of it That the relief 
afforded rvas onivof a temporary character is how* 
evei, manifest fiom the accompanying exti'act which 
foimed part of a letter sent by the Bombay Coun- 
cil to the Court of Directors on January 22 1731 
‘ Mr Annesley of Surat being veiy ancient and 
infirm and reduced to very low cucumstancea, his 
^ Bombay Abstract Letters Received 1 a 
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wife has lequested us to repiesent to Youi Honours 
their melancholy condition, that you may be pleased 
to order his accounts to be ad]usted and the balance 
paid We beg leave to represent that his accounts 
are very intricate and of an old standing, and we 
believe may be as well, if not better, examined in 
England than here from the iSuiat Register^ and 
from such a scrutiny your Honouismay deteiimiie 
on his demands as you think proper ” ‘ It is not 
easy to undei stand what the accounts here lefeiicd 
to were Possibly they weie claims for salaiv 
allowances and commission which did not come 
within the scope of the aibitration of 1728 

The entry, however interpreted in its lelatioii- 
ship to Annesley’s claims on the Company clearly 
points to a serious condition of impoveiishment on 
his part in his latest years, and that his melancholy 
circumstances continued to the end is beyond doubt 
There are two entries referring to this event vhich 
may be cited The first is a Suiat Consultation of 
the date of June 12 1732 to the following effect 
“ A conveyance offering for Bombay (it is) directed 
that the Secietary prepares a letter to be despatched 
thrs day to the Honourable the President and f'oun- 
cil of Bombay purposely to advise them of the 
adjustment made the 8th inst of Moolnas’s affaiis 
with the Governor, and at the same time to wiite 
(by an order) to Mr John Morlev, Register to the 
Honourable Mayor’s Court of Bombay, to adr 'se 
^ Bombay Ab'^tract Lettcrb Eccened, 1a 
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them of the death of ili Samuel Aimesley the 7th 
mst and to enclose a copy of his last will and 
testament wheiein he constitutes his widow and 
relict sole executiix ” ’ The second entry luns 
thus — 

‘ Bomhov (Tenei.il 28 Jan . 1732/3 
They advised per Letlueulhei (Feb 7, 1730) 
Mrs Aiinesley had ie(|uested them to represent to 
the Company the miseiahle f ircurastances she and 
her husband weie i educed to that they might order 
some accounts deiiondino betwixt them and him 
to be ad]usted He is since dead, and the widow 
has again petitioned on the same subject which is 
entered in Consultation of 10th mst ” ^ 

What is the iiie^istible conclusion to be diawn 
fiom these cold statements m the official lecoids ’ 
That Annesley left a gieat foitune which his descen- 
dants might enjoy it they could only put their 
hands on it Th^ idea is an impossible one, and 
that it should have been enteitained by so sobei 
and unwoildK a peison as John Wesley shows what 
extiaoidinaiy delusions occasionally enter the best 
regulated minds wheie pjopeity is concerned 
But the evidence that this iindiscoveied heritage of 
the Wesleys is a myth rests on surer foundations 
even than the declarations made as to Annesley’s 
poverty by his coiitcmpoiaiies at the time of his 
death W e have the indubitable and final authoi ity 

1 Surat Factory Rrevrds^ Vol vi 
“ Bomba} Ab'^tiact Letters Keceived, 1a 
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o£ the old man’s will to show that there was never 
any fortune foi distiihution amongst Susanna 
Wesley’s children The document, as it is recorded 
m the Bombay archives,^ is to the following efiect — 
Samuel Annesley, of Surat, merchant 

“Item I give and bequeath unto my loving 
sister Anne Annesley and to my nephew Annesley 
Fremantle each of them ten pounds sterling foi 
mourning 

“ Item X give and bequeath unto my brother-in- 
law, Samuel Wesley, Rector of Epworth m the 
County of Lincoln, and to my sistei, Susanna 
Wesley, his wife, and to their sons & daughters, my 
nephews and nieces, to each of them one shilling 
and unto all oi any other of my lelations oi kmdied 
who may or shall make any pietence whatever to 
any part of my estate, to each one of them I give 
one shilling, thereby to cutt them off from e\eiv 
such pretence or pretensions whatsoevei ” ^ 

^ Bombay Copies of Wills, etc registered m the Major’s 
Court June 29, 1728, to June 3, 1732 Eange c c cc XVI 
No 77 

2 Anne&ley’s will may be compared with that of hib father, 
the curious terms of which may possibly have been, m bis 
mind when he framed the document given above Dr Annes- 
ley, who died at the age of se\enty-&even on December 31, 
1696, left these dispositions — 

“ My just debts being paid, I give to each of my children 
one sTiillmg, and all the rest to be equallj divided bet\\een my 
son Benjamin Annesley, my daughter Judith Annesley and 
my daughter Ann Anneslej, whom I uiaLo my execiitxOrs of 
this my last will and testament , revoking all former and 
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Theie is no obscuj ity about this it is a lesentful 
-almost savage lepudiation of the title of any of the 
iclatives of the deceased man save the tivo specially 
named foi legacies toi the pmchase of mourning 
to enjoy the estate which he left behind We can 
only conjecture what the c ausesw ere v Inch dictated 
this wholesale cutting off i\ith a sluUing ' They 
almost certainly weie associated v ith the feud winch 
the old factor had vith Samuel Wesley over the 
agency tiansactions Not impiobably the lelatives 
took sides nith the Reitoi ot Epwoith and stnied 
the old man’s lage, eier easily aroused by repre- 
sentations to him as to the unfairness ot Ins treat- 
ment ol his hr other -m-la;\ Hor\e\ei this may 
have been the connection of the Wesley disputes 
with the dainnatoiy clauses of the will is plainly 
suggested by the latei will of his widow, the 
language of which is so stiikinglv similar as to give 
the irnjriession that it was drafted in accordance 
with Annesler s express wnshes 

Mrs Annesley, who surrived her husband only 
a few- months made the following testamentaij’ 
depositions in a will dated Febiuaty 1733 - 

I gi\e and be(jueath unto the maiden danghteis 
ot tno Tlevd k^amuel ^Yesky wdiatsoev er sain ot 
sums ot money that shall or may be owing by him 
to rnv deceased liusband to be ctjually di\ ided 
amongst them and in case of the moitalitv of either 

tllus witli mr- lisittcl & this — ^i of f^lircb, 

1693 ” 
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o£ tliem to fall to the survivor or survivois ” 
Having regard to Samuel Wesley’s chronic impecuiii- 
osity, which must have been as notorious to the 
Annesley couple as it was to the ciicles in which 
he lived m England, there is a grim humour iii this 
legacy made to unmarried girls of the title to an 
unpaid and unpayable debt It may have had 
some meaning which does not appear on the surface 
but the plam reading of it is that there was a flame 
of resentment m the Annesleys’ minds so stiong 
that it was their desire it should scorch beyond the 
grave 

In the presence of recorded statements such as 
those cited, it is amazing that the legend of an 
undiscovered Wesley fortune emanating from An- 
nesley should ever have developed An honest 
delusion, as it unquestionably was, it can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the facts of 
Annesley’s death, including the terms of his will 
were never disclosed in England It can easily 
be understood why this should have been so 
Annesley’s estate probably consisted of little more 
than outstanding debts due to him, the Company’s 
liability representing the major portion The 
directois, who had never been eager to adjust the 
account between themselves and then old servant 
may well have argued that this was peculiarly a 
case in which the old adage about the imjrohcy of 
arousing sleeping dogs had foice So the wills 
weie securely entombed wnth their records and the 
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We&ley family weie left to cherish the belief that 
the cioss-graiued old Anglo-Indian brothei of JIrs 
Wesley had died leaving somewhere m India untold 
wealth which was theirs if it could be discovered 
Samuel Annesley was not a man whom it is 
possible to regard with anv feeling of respect The 
littleness of mind lerealed m his will was the 
distinguishing feature of his entire career He 
had not the despicable personal traits of Waite 
but he was quite as unscrupulous where money was 
to be made , and the openings for corrupt dealings 
were nnmeious enough in the India of those days 
As the vears of his exile lengthened he yielded in 
increasing measure to the enervating influences of 
Surat At a later period Sir James Mackintosh 
described Jonathan Duncan the then Governor of 
Bombay, as “ Brabininised ” The phrase nray 
aptly be applied to Annesley, whose mmd worked 
m the devious grooves of an Indian mentality with 
a readiness which became very pronounced in the 
last years of his life He w’as not, however, with- 
out some good (j^uahties to counterbalance his 
notorious shoitcommgs His philosophic accept- 
ance of all the shrewd knocks that a hard fate 
administered to him and his independent bearing in 
the face of his Mogul oppressors showed a strength 
of character which deserves to be remembered to 
his credit Few amongst his contemporaries would 
have come so well out of the ruses in which he 
beiame involved and none certainly would have 
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complained less about the peisonal haidships \%hich 
they involved He was a product of his time— a 
conupt, distracted peiiod in which an unsciupuloa‘5 
scramble foi money went hand in hand with 
dissolute manners and a generally slackened moud 
in the lanks of the European community in India 

The half-century which Aimesley passed m exile 
was the dark age of the British in Western India 
The transient gloiies of the Aiingiei peiiod faded 
with the death of the gifted administiatoi Tliei i 
followed a dismal period of shame and humiliation, 
of wasted and misplaced efforts and lost oppoitiini- 
ties More than once it appeared that English in- 
fluence would completely disappear m the weltei of 
strife internal and external in which the miseiablv 
leduced communities weie involved The situation 
was saved more by the incapacity and supineuess ot 
enemies than by any exertions put forth Irv tlie 
English themselves, but even when the worst < uses 
had been passed there was no real progress made 
tow^ards the developineirt of a stable position A 
dull dead level of mediocrity marked the aduuni'-tia- 
tion of affairs m Bombay, and at Suiat and other 
outposts of trade the factory records weie mere 
registers of an attenuated and fluctuating tiadc 
conducted undei conditions which varied with the 
characters of the members ot a kaleido^tojiic 
officialdom, but which w'eie at no time really '-itis- 
factory 

It is a singular fact that Annesley’s caieci m 
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India ended almost exactly at the moment hen a 
new departure was made which the tiue begin- 
ning of the policy which was ultimately to gi\ e the 
Bntish ascendancy m the affairs of AVestein India 
In the ojQScial announcement of his death given 
above an allusion vill have been noted to ' the 
adjustment of Moolnas’s^affaiis with the Doveinor ” 
This had leference to a violent dispute then lagiiig 
as to the exactions of Sohrab Khan, the Mogul 
representative, an avaruious tyrannical official 
whose conduct had excited against him a strong 
opposition amongst all classes of tiadeis The 
arrangement made vith the oppressoi became as 
other compacts of a similai chaiactei had done, a 
mere stepping-stone to fmther tyranny Then the 
discontent came to a head in a concerted move- 
ment to depose Sohiab Khan m fa\oui of Tedje 
Beg Khan a prominent Mogul notable, who had 
for some time been an aspirant to the chiet office, 
and who \vas held in esteem by the tradeis though 
actually he does not appear to have diffeied gieatly 
in character from his rival On June 22, sixteen 
days after Annesley & death the conspirators met 
at Moolnas^s house to organise resistance, and later 

^ Moolnas Abdul Gufioxe s grandson On the death 
of Anncsle} s arch enenij' at the close of 1716 the Governor 
swooped do^n upon his estate and confiscated it under the 
pretence that there were no heirs Moolnas went to Court 
and appealed against the niisappropriaTion with success 
Afterwards became a leading man m Mestern India and 
eien aspired to thu Go\ernorsbip 


y 
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the same day hostilities were commenced They 
were continued thioughout the night, the advantage 
inclining m favour of the party of levolt 

At this juncture the affairs of the British factory 
were presided over by Henry Lowthei, a cadet of 
the Yorkshire branch of the well-known Cumbeilaiid 
family and an ancestor of the present Spcakei of 
the House of Commons ^ Lowi^her was a man of 


^ Henry Loivther w&s fclie second son of Sir 'VVm Lout her, 
Bart of Swillm^ton, Yorks, M P for Pontefract 1701-10 and 
1715-29 I have had some difficulty m establishing his iden- 
tity owing to the absence of his name from the Dictionary of 
National Biography and the confused statements made by 
Buike and other authorities concerning Sir Wm Lo's\ther ^ 
sons In the published pedigrees Sir Wm Lowther r second 
son, Henry, is described as “of Newcastle M D , ’ and to add 
to tl e confusion his brother John appears in the guise of 
“ Governor of Surat,” an impossible position as thu Go\cr- 
nors of Surat were Mohammedan officials appointed by the 
Mogul Emperor In my perplexity I ventured to appeal for 
enlightenment to the Bight Hon J W Lowther, M P , the 
Speaker, and the courteous response made tu my application 
enables me to state authoritatively that Henry Lowtlur was 
not the M D of Newcastle, but the chief rep resent ati\e of the 
East India Company’s Factory at Surat The fact is fir^t 
attested by the grand pedigree of the Lowthci family at 
Lowther, in Cumberland, which has the following 
of Sir Wm Lowther, of Pomfret, M P , Henry Lowther, Gover- 
nor of Surat , married daughter of Balcy, Died 17-13 ” In 

a family memorandum book is the following additional in- 
formation — “ Henry, the next brother, was sent when young 
into the East Indies, and became Chief of Surat , but meeting 
with great losses from ill Persons whom he trusted, and witlial 
living there in great state and pomp, he returned home without 
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energy, and he had the foresight tn peicei've that 
an opportunity offered </f advancing British interests 
by taking a hand in bimgins about the ovei throw 
of the CTO\einoi undei whom the Company’s 
servants in connuon with other traders had so 
long suffered ^ He proceeded to carry out his plans 
with a thoroughness which was a guarantee of their 
filial success Breastworks were thiow^n up round 
the factory nnd the buildings composing it w^ere 
put in the best possible condition to resist attack 
At the same tunc he enrolled 20o f^hting men to 
supply grill isons for the dclences 

As the fight between the two factions m the 
citv waxed wanner the defensive efforts of Lowther 
became merged in the general offensive of the 
“ rebels ’ One of the city bastions was manned 
by the ('ompaiiv’s troops and they had some rather 


any I'ertimo he marnerl M' the Dr ot Captn Balev while 
abroad He diid at fiastoii Pir^a, in Essex at a House of 
Lord idaniard his Urrh 'n 3’58 leaving no Issue, and bur- 
ied tb(i(, bi'i ’\^ldo\\ still living at that PUce It wiU be 
noted that there is i (.urioii'i disorejiaiuv of hfteiQ vears in 
the dstvs assigned for Hinrv Lon tints death bv the pedigree 
and tho momorandum ro^jwttiv i iv 

‘ Tbi l.uts are takm Iroiii the lliuvof Henrv Lowther, 
Esf( f'liii i fi>i Iffurs of the Rivlit Honbh Inited tompany 
of Miiehants of l‘'nghiid Trading to thi Fast Indies and 
Council It Eidine in thur Factorv it Surat md subordinate 
to tho flonW* Robert Cowan Fsq President of the Coast of 
India Prrsii and Vrabia, Governor & Coinmander in Chief 

of His Majestv s Castle & Island of Bombay, Council 
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stiS fighting, with the result that an Englishman and 
three country soldiers were killed For several 
days the struggle continued inconclusively On the 
24th Moolnas, fearing that after all he might have 
taken the wrong side, withdrew his support The 
position would now have been serious had not 
Lowther come to the rescue and by furnishing the 
adherents of Tedje Beg Khan -with artilleiy and 
ammunition completely re,stored the balance 

Now the British became more closely concerned 
m the operations, and when on the 26th the Go\ei- 
nor’s forces made a formidable attack all along the 
line the Company’s men raUied to the charge with 
such spirit that the enemy retreated precipitately 
leaving eleven large guns and sundry ammunition 
m British hands Sohrab Khan by this time had 
had his fill of fighting and sought an accommodation 
with Lowther He was curtly told “ that the 
merchants had already concerted measures to secure 
their liberty and estates which they were lesolved 
to put in execution ” 

A lull now ensued m the fighting which was taken 
advantage of by Lowther to strengthen the forces 
of the allies by supplying them with skilled artillery- 
men The effect of this action was speedily visible 
in a more accurate and intensified bombardment 
of the enemy’s positions On the night of the 28th 
some of the shots were dropped in the Governor’s 
Palace greatly to the alarm of the inmates On 
three succeeding days the contest continued without 
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any material change By this time ammunition 
was running short in the British lines and an urgent 
message was despatched to Bombay for furthei 
supplies and reinfoi cements On July 2 Lowthei 
by invitation visited Tedje Beg Khan who warmly 
thanked him for the great assistance he had 
rendered and paid him the special compliment 
of asking his advice as to the best methods of 
conducting a general assault on the enemy’s positions 
which he had m contemplation Lowther suggested 
that the Na^vab's forces should be divided into four 
one section being employed to make a direct attack 
on the centre and the other thiee sections being 
utilised m flank operations 

This plan of campaign was promptly adopted 
with triumphant results Three lines of entrench- 
ments were earned and by the end of the day the 
Governor’s Palace was practically in\ ested Sohiab 
Khan, however was by no means disposed of He 
fought on resolutely and maintained quite a brisk 
fight against the Dutch Factory which was only 
saved from capture by British assistance Mean 
while serious financial trouble had developed which 
threatened to nullify the success that had been 
achieved Again Lowthei saved the situation by 
taking the initiative in laising Rs 50 000, of which 
the Company’s funds contnhutedRs 30,000, for the 
prosecunon of the opeiations This was the 
decisive factor m the stiuggle Sohrab Khan fled 
from the held leaving the Go\ ernorship m the 
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hands of his rival ^vho was duly acclaimed by the 
British and presented with the usual nuzzur of 
seven mohurs m recognition of his claims to their 
allegiance ^ 

The victory thus gained almost entirely hy British 
aid sounded the death-knell of the reign of tyranny 
under which the European traders in Surat had so 
long suffered Never again were Englishmen to be 
put in lions and led captives through the Surat 
streets the sport of an enraged populace , no futuie 
Annesley or Gayer was to languish for yeais in iik^ 
some confinement as hostage for the satisfaction of 
extortionate demands The British now held their 
heads high and commanded where before they 
had alternately humbly pleaded and impotentlv 
threatened The line of independent Governors of 
Surat which was established by Tedje Beg Khan 
existed on British sufferance, and when the time 
came, as it did before the century was much more 

^ Henry Lowther s services on this occasion met itL a 
poor requital at the hands of his masters When the Court 
of Directors heard of “ the surprising revolution ' they sont 
out a querulous despatch saying they “would ha\e their 
servants be "very wary in matters of such moment ” They 
should, the despatch said, “ if possible keep neuter ui all such 
cases unless the Company’s property was invaded > and upon 
thd.t happening the old practice should be followed of block- 
ading the port, by which the Mogul authorities \^ould be 
brought to reason without the English engaging m a tiiil 
war ” On March 11, 1735, Henry Lowther and five 
•other officials were dismissed the Company’s scr\ice “ for 
^oss mismanagement at Surat 
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than half gone when these belf-tippoiuted lulers 
had made themselves impos'iible bv their oppression 
and misgovernment they weie Thrust on one side 
by the strong British hand to make way for the 
ordeied administration vhicli has evei smct sw'ayed 
the destinies of the fertile lands of Guzeiat, of which 
Surat for many generations ..as the chief trade 
centre 

It IS natm.illy on this Liter pit lure of pc.ice cind 
good government that the British historian is most 
disposed to duel! but the earlier period marked 
though it was hv disgiaie and laduie must also 
be studied if v.e would obtain a collect \iew of 
the development of British inhneine in India 
The Surat of Annosley's hfty 3'ears’ teini of exile 
was typical of an India of change and decac The 
old Mogul order uas passing and the great anarchy 
was spreading over the land invitinc the interrention 
■of the power which uas ultimately to evolve out 
ot chaos the present nrajestic fabiic of Indian 
Government In this mighty transformation the 
part played by the English of the tune \ras a strictly 
subordinate one but it uas the knowledge gained 
by the bitter experience of then contact mth the 
disruptive forces tln'n ot woik in India that supplied 
tire groundwork of the policy uhich later resulted 
m the epoch-making \ictoiy of Plassy Annesley 
and Ins fellous weie the rude picnccis of a great 
advance — the unfortunates uho fall by the wav 
overwhelmed by the initial difficulties Their 
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iduevements appear of little account if an isolated 
/lew is taken of them, but seen in a wide perspec- 
4ve they drop into their places as essential parts 
)f a mighty whole 



INDEX 


A 

Abdul Guffore or Jaffar, a great 
figure m Surat, 110 ship 
owned by captured by pirates, 
160^ 191 grandson of, 337 
Admiration, changed meaning 
of, 150 

Adienturey The, Kidd’s pirate 
ship, 19b 

Aislabie, Deputy-Governor of 
Bombay, places Waite under 
arrest, 281^ is supported by 
Sir John Gs-jer, 289 , ap 
pointed Governor, 290 in- 
vestigates the Parrakh ac- 
counts, 312 
Albemarle, The, 306 
Alderton, a leader m Keigwm’s 
rebe]Jion, 86 
Anarchy m India, 59 
Anne, Queen, news of accession 
of conveyed overland 326 
Annesley, Dr Samuel father of 
Samuel Anneslej 38, 42, 332 
Annesley, Samuel, character of 
7 , trained for service in the 
Bombay Mint, 38 , joiith of, 

39 , sails for India 41 , mar 
riage of, 47 , arrives in India, 

59 , to the Surst 

Factory 71 , recommended 
for promotion, 113 , involved 
in an laterlopmg affair, 114 
sent on a mi8<iion to the 
Persian Gulf, 118 appomted 
second in Council IIS pn 
vato life of 118 imprisoned 
in 1689, 1 17 joins Vaiix to 
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receive new forman, 142 , 
confirmed jn position as 
second in Council, 147 , cen- 
sured by the directors, 148, 
154 imprisonment of as 
sociated -with charges of com- 
plieit} 'With pirates lo8 
denounces pirates 158 

strongh denounced b'v Abdul 
Guff ore, IbO , confined and 
put m irons 104 protests 
against imprisonment 160 
comments on the degradation 
of the English 177 pays 
tribute to the Governor of 
Surat s fnendlmess 179 con 
spirac\ against the life of, 
181 Vauv -5 ho''tiIit\ to 
1S2, diary of during cip 
tivitj, 184 , released from 
confinement, 187 , position 
of made jierdo us Kidd’s 
depredations 208 , tnbufce 
of to the dead Governor, 209 , 
warns the directors of the bad 
effects of the pirates’ out 
rages, 211 makes friends 
with the Harcoora 212 

frames a discreet version of 
the Boya] ProrJamation for 
the Governors information 
213 , assibts Vaux to reahzo 
Sir John Child’s estate, 214 
denounces the Parrakhs for 
fraud 215 , onre more at 
enmitt with Vaux 216 , 
unabk to make progress with 
the Pirrakhs accounts, 220, 
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Sir John Gayer reports ad 
"versely against, 223 , dis- 
miiiSal of, 223 , defends him- 
self against charges of fraud, 
224 Captam Alexander 
Hamilton’s charges against 
227 , called upon to meet a 
new ensiB, 233 , yields to the 
Governoi’s demand for se- 
curity bonds, 238 , 
arrives bnngmg orders for 
Annesley’s dismissal, 230 , 
submits to Company’s orders, 
239 , a Free Merchant, 300 , 
trading transactions of, 300 , 
seeks reinstatement in his 
official position, 302 , vindi 
cates his official actions, 303 , 
meets Aislabie at Surat, 312 , 
appomts the Rev Samuel 
Wesley to act as his agent, 
313, anger of at Wesleys 
management of his affairs, 
317 , obstinate silence of, 
317 , Susanna Wesley’s letter 
to, 317 false report of return 
to England, 319 last days 
of no mystery 321 , attends 
Commission at Bombay and 
gives evidence in reference to 
the Parrakh accounts, 322 
a broken and disappointed 
man, 324 , father of the 
independent tradmg com- 
mumty at Surat, 326 , low 
financial position of 328 
Company’s aid sobcited m 
view of “ melancholy con- 
dition ’ of 330 , death of 
331 , imU of, 332 , character 
of 335 

Annesley, Mrs , petitions the 
directors on behalf of her 
husband, 331 , will of, 333 

Arab pirates, 156 

Anstocratio youths visit India 
in the seventeenth century, 33 


Armenians at Surat honest men, 
148 

Arrack allowance stopped, 187 

Arrack, deadly effects of on the 
English 162 

Asad Khan befriends the Eng 
lish, 176 , Sir Wm Norris 
offends, 263 , order^v Not ns 
to return to Court 268 

Aungier, Gerald, successful id 
ministration of Bomba'\ b\ 

6 , censured, 37 high char 
acter of, 40 , dc'scription of 
Bombay under 50 yiicesiry 
of, 52 replies to official 
censures, 56 , death of 
leaves legacy for Bombay 
Church, 78 , discover^ iron 
ore m Bombay 121 

Aurang7ebL, The Emperor op 
pressive rule of 35 pats i 
tribute to greit 

qualities, 67 per'^ccuto's 
Hindus 67, Rija Jesvant 
Sing s appeal to, 67 cum 
mences his cam]jii 2 n igairist 
the Mahrattas, 69 undaunted 
mien of Sambhaji the M th 
ratta leader, befoic S9 
orders Sambhaji s execution 
after torture, 00 and the 
Harcoora s account of an 
earthquake, 108 „ suppresses 
Sivaite ntes of the Borahs 
110, George Weldon and 
Navarro a Jew ''Ciit on a nns 
sion to, 132 , Sir John Child s 

grovelling petition to, 132 , 
confutes the Dutch Amb issa 
dor, 135 , grants the English 
prayer for peace 138, humili 
atmg terms of the settlement 
sanctioned by, 143 pilgrim 
ship belonging to c'lptured 
by Evorv, 162 old and 
crazy ” but actue, 174 is 
greatly enraged it news of 
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the pirates depredations 174, 
orders attack on the English, 
174 viithdiaws orders for 
the attack of the English, 
176 , makes European nations 
jointly liable for safety of 
Mogul .ships, 17^1 incensed 
at new acts of pirac} 232 
receires Sir Wm Xoms d 
Panola 264 dismisses Sir 
Wm Norris 267 letter of to 
William fir 2b9 orders 
confiscation of Anncble\ s 
propertv 28A last i/lni ss nf, 
290 d-ving mcss<Lee of, 291 , 
humbh buinl rites of 291 ^ 
Sir John Ga\cr^ cintious 
account of the death of, 292 

r> 

Bab el ^landeb Straits of 
piricy oh the 191, 197 
BajiaSj trade 111 120 
Bandarcens assist in the defence 
of Bomb it 131 

Bam ins of '^ur it characteristics 
of the, 111 

Baroon, the Dutch Ambassador, 
belittles the English, 135 
Bellamont, Eirl of, proposes 
expedition against pirates, 
195 , aricsts Kidd, 207 
Bend all Ephraim, interrogates 
Uphill 1S2 G L\cr refers to, 
221 , xpponitcd Chitf 295 
Bmjamtn, The, miser ihle cirgo 
of 148 eten of imprisoned 
104 , offered as p irt of a 
convoy for Mogul ships 171 , 
(TCVi of 111 e iptii"it\, 104 ISI 
disaffection of crew of 1S4 
187 papeis sent b'V» 308 
Bhmijeo Pirrakh, 113 
Birmapoori Aung/ebo’s Court 
at 20 3 Sir M'ni Norns 
reaches, 268 


Bombai foundation of 22, 
establishment of Mint at, 37 , 
administration of tike n over 
from the Cro’iii 45 English 
colom«ts at 41 drscnption 
of 111 \une:ier s time 50 , 
tr<idi demoraliiicd b\ Mah 
rittis It 59 instruction® to 
the f'ouiicil of on the Mah 
ratta occupation of Kcnci\, 
05 Council of on the Mogul 
Admiral s occupation of 
Kener\ 70 nnlitii consti 
tilted, 71 dcbauclier\ of the 
gammon of 72 social life in, 
75 t'lptim Hcnr\ Gary 
ippointed Chief Justice of, 
70 John Francis mmister 
of 77 (7ithedral at 78 , 
KeigMius lebellion it 81, 
Sir Josjih Childs di termina- 
tion to mike it the Com 
pain s headquarters m ^Vest- 
cm India 03 The Man 
Chester of India ’ 121 Sir 

John Cirlri despondent aiew 
of 133, the Sidhi s maasion 
of ISO left a oireeJi b\ the 
Sidhi, 145 , sad plight of 
Company s servants at, 149 , 
Sir John Gaier appointed 
Governor of, 151 , bir Nicho 
IdS M aite arrives at, 285, 
deplorable condition of, 
285 

BoiinelJ Je’cnwah a no^ed free 
merchant, 325 

Bowcher Grorge a noted inter 
loper 81 at the height of hia 
interloping career, 114 

Brokers at Surat the East India 
Compin\ s, 113 , depress the 
Company s credit 153 

Budgr rooJSrv, tin tokens coined 
at Bombay 37 

Burnii^fon Auneslei s pirti- 
abti for, 221 
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c 

Ca^lcutta founded, 124, 145 

Calicut, Kidd seizes ships off, 
198, 201 

Charles II, Bombay a dower of 
the bnde of, 37 , grants 
power to establish a Mint in 
Bombay, 38 

Chamock, Job, founder of Cal 
cutta, 124 

Chief Justice of Bombay, Cap- 
tain Henry Gary appointed, 

76 , Dr St John appomted, 

77 

Child, Sir Caesar, Amiesle> offers 
to supervise accounts of, 316 , 
debt due to by the Parrakhs 
purchased by the Company, 
316 

Child, Sir John (Governor of 
Bombay), and AungiePs 
legacy, 78 , character of, 79 , 
ill advised measures of econ- 
omy of, 80 , ordered to quit 
Surat and make Bombay his 
headquarters, 94, appomted 
General and Director in Chief 
of all the Company’s Factonea 
in India, 96 , makes war on 
the Mogul, 98 , enjoined to 
maintain a bodyguard, 103 , 
parleys with the Mogul officials, 
106 , and the interlopers, 
116, expedition of to Surat, 
124 , negotiates with the 
Governor, 125 , leaves Surat 
and captures “ Moor ship 
pmg,” 127 , returns to Bom- 
bay, 127 , wama the Sidhi, 
128 , takes a despondent view 
of the situation, 128 , defends 
Bombay from the Sidhi’s 
attacks, 130 , sends a mission 
to Aurangzebe to ask for 
peace, 132 , grovelling peti 
tion of, 132 , denounces Com 
pany’s old servants, ISO , 


death of, 138 , Ovington s 
opmion of 138 , situation on 
the death of, 139, 144 , estate 
of, 214 

Child, Sir Josiah (Chairman of 
the East India Company), a 
dominating personality at 
India House, 92 , directs an 
energetic polic;y, 93 , regards 
Bombay as “ the Kc\ of 
India,” 94 , orders Sir John 
Child to quit Surat, 94 
declaims against wandering 
strangers, 95 , sends John 
Vaux to Bombay, 140 , is 
contemptuous of English law 
140 , expounds principles of 
military polif*y 152 
Chivers the pirate (see Sivers) 
Church, John, Minister, des 
enbes Keigwin s Rebellion 82 
Colt, Stephen, Annesley’s hatred 
of, 221 , succeeds Anncslcy 
as Chief 223 , action of on 
entenng office, 241 , treated 
arrogantly by the Governor 
242 , depressed at humih i- 
tiona inflicted upon the Eng 
hsh, 243 , has interview with 
Governor relative to the New 
Company, 244 , sent to con 
finement, 245 , I'j suiiiuiunud 
with Waite before the Gover- 
nor, 259 , death of 297 
terms of the will of, 297 
Consett, Captain, circulates false 
atones about Bombay 136 
Cook, George, trained for the 
Bombay Mint, 41 
Cotton goods trade m 120 
Court of Directors {see East 
India Company) 

D 

Danda Rajapore, Mahratta 
stronghold at, 128 
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Deal Stephen Colt's legacy to, 
29S 

JDe/eTite, The captured the 
French 1S4 

Diamonds, Sir Nicholas Waite a 
fraudulent appropriation of 
289 

DorrilVs spirited action uitb a 
pirate, 203 

Dutch Ambassador Baroon 
bebttles the Englii*]), 135 

Dutch the tnd thr Re\olution 
of 168b 134 made liable 

TTith thr English fur the sup 
pression of piracy , 177 179 
attitude of towards pirates, 
192 ultiuidtum presented to 
233 jicld to demands 238 

E 

Earhj Engl i -Idi cfitunr'^ in the 
East 5 

East Indn. Com pa m (Thi New 
Company) established bj Act 
of Pirliament 211 officials 
of ippear It 'iiirit 250 , 
offiudls of hold -iloof from 

Amic-Iet, 277, Aurungzebe 
provisionall\ grants a charter 
to, 266 

East India Company i The Old or 
London Comp iu\ ) position 
of in the mifldle of the sey< n 
toenth century 11 con- 
ditions of BirvKc in the 34 , 
polic;v of in the fourth quarter 
of the Hcventfinth century, 
35 Trade not CIr\nde\ir ** 
the policy of tlu, 17 , ships 
of the 44 nnhtiry forces of 
the 44 censures Ocrilcl 
AmiffRi 50 ) IS* ructions of 

the to the Bombay Council 
on the OLcujiitinii of Kcncr}^ 
b> the Wahritti'? 65, dis 
patch m evpcditinii to Bom 
bay to recover thu island 


fiom the rcbeK under Keig 
win S4 critical condition 

of the, tride of in the 
seventeenth century, 119 
dangerous movement against 
thf, 145 despatches Sir 
John Golds borough and Sir 
John Gayer to Indn 151, 
heiyy indebtedness of 153 
the most fatal loss ever 
incurred b}, 1J4 indomp 
abl< '^pint of, 154 , dubious 
aiithoiit}- of over English 
subjects not Its servants, 
193 appeal to the Govern 
ment to take action against 
pirates m India, 194 worsted 
m the fight with its rival the 
New Comp«any, 231 officials 
of seized by Rir Nicholas 
Waite s order' 259 
East Indiamcn of the seven 
teenth century, 44 
Ea^^t India Merchant and Sceptre 
encounter Kidd at Telli 
cherry, 201 

Embassy to Aurungzebe, feir 
B m Norris 219 
English women colonists m 
Bombay 46 

European pirates m Indian seas, 
157 

Evans or Ly ance. Sir Sti phen, 
Anneslcy s letter to, 303 , dia- 
mond dealings of, 315 
Eyorv or Avor}, CapUm a 
notorious pirate 159 , cap 
tnree: a pilgrim ship, 162 has 
many Enghsh under him 1 69 , 
letter of to Commanders of 
Company s ships, 193 , re 
ward otfered for the capture 
of, 194 , abandons his career, 
104 

Evccution Dock, Every s men 
lunged at 194, Kidd exe 
cut< d at, 207 
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F 

Taney, TAe, a pirate ship, 159 

Far man, new reception of at 
S\irat, 142 humiliating 
terms of the, 143 

Fletcher, a leider m Keigivm’s 
rebelhon, 86 

Forbes author of Oriental 
Memoir^, 118 

Foster, Mr Win , author’s 
thanks to, 9 

Fouzdar, Sir John Gayer might 
be the first, 178 

France, outbreak of nar with 
146 

Francis, John, Minister of Bom- 
bay 77 

a, 300 

Free Traders of Surat, 325 

French at Suiat, ultimatum 
presented to, 233 bar bar 

ousl'v treated, 238 

French made jointly habJe nith 
the Enghsh for suppression 
of piracy, 179 

G 

Gary, Captam Henry, appointed 
Chief Justice of Bomba\, 76 
concludes a treaty with 
Sambhaji, vSivaji’s son, 88 

Gate of India, Bombay des- 
cribed as the, 50 

Gayer, Sir John and the mar 
riage of an official, 48 
appointed Governor of Bom 
bay, 151 , protests against 
the “ unparalleled mdignity ” 
offered to Annesley and hia 
colleagues, 170 , offers a 
convoy for Mogul ships, 171 , 
receive*^ a certificate of char 
acter from the Sidhi, 176, 
appointment of as Emperors 
Fouzdar suggested by Annes 
ley, 178 , wnms the dis 
affected party in the Surat 


Factory against violence, 186 
warns tho directors of the 
dangers of piracy, 190 , con 
ducts a \igorous contro\ersv 
With Vairx, 217 makes 
adverse reports on Annesley, 
221 , dectuius to give Annes- 
ley iuU power to act m a 
crisis, 215 » arrives at Surat 
in The Mary, 236 , discusses 
ethics of Annebley’s dismissal, 
245 , curious attitude of 
relati\e to captured piratis, 
24& declmes to recogni/e 
Sir Nicholas Waite’s enuen 
tiah, 251 , mahgnant conduct 
of Waite relative to, 258 
viaita Surat and la seized and 
impnsoned by the Governor 
260 , denounces W aite fo 
treachery, 200, ill advised 
action ot 262 bc^ieg* d m 
the Factory, 275 prefers 
death to surrender 271 
bitter GOimnems of, 270 
miserable circumstances of 
277 , protests against Waitf s 
assumption of the Goiernoi 
ship of Bombay, 279 dcs 
enbee IVaite evil character, 
280 , conditions of captivitv 
of, 281 invited to assi&t 
4nnoblcy, 284 associated 
with Annesley in trade 284 
supports action of Bombay 
Council m airtsting Waite 
289 reports in cuiious lin 
guage Aurungzebe s death 
292 , contiimod impri'jonmLivt 
of, 293 , replies to directors 
tonsures, 294 dismissed bv 
the directors, 295 , writes a 
plaintive defence 205 eni 
barks at Bombay for England 
297 , diet! at setX from woumls 
in an action with thr Frinch 
297 , chtiracter ot, 29S 
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Ol^idmaT], a jnfmheT of tLe 
Surat Council, imprisoned, 
12b 

Goklsborough, Sir John ap 
point f cl to supreme chirgc in 
India, 151 

Goring Lord, visits India m the 
se^entoenth century 33 
Grantham, Sir Thomas con 
ducts expedition to recover 
Bombav from the rchk s5 
Great Seal Cap tarn Kidd 
Commission undei the 195 
Greenwich Hobpital enriched bv 
spoil of Qyrda Merchant 207 
Guardmriy The authors irtick 
in S 

QurL]sa{iaf^i. ciptimd h\ Cvon 
162 

ffard Philip Aungier s in 
structioiis to 54 

11 

Hamilton Ciptnn Ale\indcr 
and Abdul GulToro IJO 
has contiovtrs^ with Annts 
le\ 184 ISS, accuses Anns 
ley of mein corduc+ 22' 
gives evidence it Piirihh 
accounts inquirv ^23 
H 'll cool 1 the position of lOh 
a bliclvraailer 109 mis 
Ki^'io Pirrakh of the diiigir 
the English tiri :n 165 
offers to ''Ocure Annc^Iiv 
leleasc for Bs 10 000, 181 
goodwill of pnrchised 184 

rl >i| _4 212 

dedans that the Emperor 
intends to expel the English 
219 fhnonnees the Fnch^h 
230 disippcirs m i cloud 
of infimv 299 Anncslev 
refers to 107 

arlcuin Sir Wm y orris s 
treasurer 271 

Bartholomew im- 


pn niic 1 12b 140 joins 

^ aux to receive new inrman, 
142 confirmed m i>osition 
of Chi< f of SnraT 147 casta 
rc'^ponsibiliti on Aimesley, 
149 death ot 153 Sir 
John Gaier married widow of, 
295 

His- in Ahmtdaub ship cap 
tured bv pirates 210, 247 

Hipli Jf)b CheiT-noti-s defence 
o^ 124 

House of Commons passages 
from Vaux & letter re id m the, 
151 

Hy^hiil hookinn Emperors, con- 
fiscating Aniiesle\ s propert}, 
2S3 

1 

Indii Houh In idtiuirtcrs of 
thi List India Lompmv 40 

Indian Ai in V foundation of 152 

Tiidicin Pa colds tin basis of 
pies* lU woik 9 

JnUrloper:^ it Bouibn 81 
poujp main tuned b^ the 
1(14 it Sunt 114 flout 
Sir John Child s luthonty, 
116 measures to suppress 
140 tntouncf pinn*, 155 

Ivorv East Indii ( ompinv s 
trade in 122 

T 

Jaju Shall Alum gams decisive 
Mctoiv at 293 

Jesuit fathers ab Surat barbar- 
ou^ilv treated 238 

Jo^iah crew of mutin} and 
join Kidd, 199 

K 

Keigwui Captam Richard, 
defe its Jlihritta fleet at 
Kener\, 63 hcid< a rebel 
lion 111 Bombai, SI ante- 
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cedents of, 81 , proclaims a 
new Government in Bombay, 
82 , holds Bombay for the 
Kmg, , svirranders to 
Sit Thomas Grantham, 85 , 
returns to England, 86 , 
death of, 86 

Kelnah, Mahratta stronghold, 
Aurungzebe’s operations 
against, 267 

Kenery island seized by the 
Mahrattas, 61 

Kidd, Captain Wm , selected as 
Commander of the expedi* 
tion against the pirates m 
Indian seas, 196 , sails in the 
Adventure for the East, 197 
turns pirate, 198 , captures 
the ^eda Mcrchttni, 198 , 
secures many adherents, 199 , 
orgamzes a pirate fleet, 200 , 
returns to New York, 207, 
tnal and execution of, 207, 
crimes of discussed at Aur 
nngzebe’s Court, 211 

Kisso Parrakh, 113 , is warned 
by the Harcoora, 165 , pays 
Company’s creditors without 
authontv, 187 

L 

Laccadive Islands, Kidd’s visit 
to the, 201 

Lavender, Captain Richard, 
testifies against Captain Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 185 

Lloyd, Solomon of the Dornll 
copduGts ^ght H & pir&te^ 
203 

London Company, the {see East 
India Company, the Old or 
London Company ) 

Louis XIV bids for world 
dominion, 44 , makes war 
on Great Britain, 146 

Louth, Captain, seizes the pirate 
ship Margaret, 247 


Lowther, Henry, c'^tablishes 
British power at Surat 5, 338 
Lowther, Right Hon J W 
Speakers of the House of 
Commons) 

Loyal Captain has encounter 
with Kidd, 202 

M 

Madagascar, pirate stronghold 
at, 160 Gunjsawaee earned 
off to, 163, Kidd veil -ic 
quamted with, 196 
Madbras, foundation of, 31 
Mahratta fleet at Kener 3 51 
defeated by Enghsh, bl 
Mahratta power, rise of the, 
35 , at its height, 59 
Malabar Coast, piracy along the, 
192 

Malabar pirates, 156 
Martin, Eran 90 ib, founds Poiidi 
cherry 44 

Margaret The, pirate "'hip 247 
Mary, Sir John Gaver arrives 
at Surat in the, 2^0 
Master, Strevnsham, 40 
Mauntius, Sir Wm Norri'? dies 
at 271 

Mehemet Khan dispatched to 
stop Sir Wm Norris, 267 
Memon Borahs of Surat, 109 
Mewse and Brooks NfVi Com 
pany s officiaLs, re'ich Surat, 
250 

Mihtary force'? of tin East India 
Company, terrible mortality 
ot the, 4 5 

Militia of Bombav, 55, 71 
Mills, Sir Wm Norns s sec re 
tary, charges against 271 
Minchm, commander of the 
Revenge, 62 

Mocha and Jeddah fleets, con 
voy offered for, 172 
Morho crew of mutmv and 
join Kidd, 199 
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Mocullee'^ Khan interested m 
the QiicrJa M^rrhanty 210 

Mogul Admiral, Sid hi Sambole 
occupies Henerv island, 70 

Mogul fleet, lurking near Bom 
baj, 61 dcscnption of the, 
130 

Mogul Go\ emment, dcca's of 
35 , Engli'^h make WdT on ^he, 
98 

Mogul officials jealous of Bom 
bay 97 

Mogul power at its zcmlh in 
Shah Jehan s reign, 35 

Moobia*^ Adul GuSon \ grand- 
fcon, leads opposition to the 
Governor, 337 , withdiaws 
ixs stipport, 350 

Morris, John, trained for the 
Bomba;) Mint, 41 

Morton's Academj at Km\ing 
ton, Samuel tsk^ at school 
at, 42 

Mufti, Sunt denounces the 
I5nghsh lb2 

Mukhtei Khan sham fmmaii 
granted b\ 144 

Musk, East India Compaiu *5 
trade m, 122 

N 

Navarro a Jew scut with 
George Weldon on i mission 
to Aurungzebe, 132 

New Company the 

India Compan;) — the New 
Compan}') 

Norns, Sir \\iLham di patched 
on a miwon to the Great 
Mogul 252 antecedents of, 
253 , coUK received b'v the 
Old Comptin\ s m r\ nils at 
Masulipatain, 254 official 
reception of at Surat 255 
Annesk^ olfiis his services 
to, 257 kavc'b Survt for 
the Emperors Couit, 263, 


comunls a blunder in omit- 
ting to visit Asad Khan, the 
"Vizier 263 is received by 
Aurungzelx^ 265 is involved 
in tortuous negotiations 266 
departs for burat, 267 , 
ordered to return, 267 , halts 
and protcijtis, 268 , resumes 
march and rt iches Snrit 
269 his I violent quurel 
VMth Sit Nicholas Uaite, 
270 , death of at Mauritiufe, 
271 character of, 271 

O 

Old r 0111 pan the (scf East 
Indii Companv — the Old or 
JjOJidon Gompanv ) 

Overland Route, the edrl 3 
use of, 326 

Ovingtoii , the Rev J dc 
scnptioii of Mogul officials, 
107, deseiiption of Surat 
Banians 112, account of 
the ^ldhl mv «\sion of Bom- 
ba v 131 opinion of Sir 
John Child 136 terrible 
picture of life in Bombay 145 
OxLiuku Henrv, and the Mah- 
ratta power 60 
Oxendens of Surat 40 
Oxford Eirl of i patron of 
Kidd the pirate, 196 

r 

Padgett AI P not a product 
of our age, 96 

Pu«r/msn/vf//rjs of Sunt 111 
Puioli Auxiingzebcfa camp at, 
263 

Pan ikhs, of Sui it 113, dis- 
puted accounts of the, 146 , 
denounced bj director^* as 
^ errant knaves 149 de- 
press the Company a credit 
153 paj Company s eredi 
tors without aiithonty, 187 , 
z 
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knavery of the, 214 , de- 
nounced by Annesley 215 , 
Compan'v repeatedly urge the 
settlement of the accounts 
of the, 220 , settlement of 
the accounts of the, 322, 
poverty of, 324 

Parrakh Kisso, and Parrakh, 
Vittul, disnussed from the 
Company’s employment as 
brokers, 210 

Parrakh, Venwallidas, 

pointed broker to the Com- 
pany at Surat 210 . seized 
and barbarously treated by 
the Governor, 234 , implores 
Annesley to give guarantees, 
235 

Pathan attempts Governor of 
SuraPs life, 165 
Penm visited by pirates, 159 
Perpctuaaoa, an English cloth 
119 

Petit, Thomas, a noted inter 
loper, 81 at the height of his 
interloping career, 114 , con 
templates ‘'turning Moor,” 
115 , imprisoned by the 
Governor, 115 

Phipps, member of Bombay 
Council arrested, 288 
PhcEms:, H M S , dispatched to 
recover Bombay from the 
rebels, 84 

Piracy in Indian seas, 155, 158, 
190, 192, 247 , Government 
take measures to suppress, 194 
Pirates, of various European 
races, 157 , under Si vers, 
commonly called Chivcrs 191 , 
under Captam Wm Kidd, 
196 , attack the Domll, 203 
Pirate stronghold at Maclagas 
car, 160 , expedition against 
the sanctioned, 194 , Kidd 
well acquainted with, 196 
Pitt, Thomas, tvius a fortune 


in India, 34 , an interlopei , 
81 

Pondicherry founded by Irin- 
cois Martin, 44 

Q 

Queda Merchant seized by Kidd, 
198 , spoil of enriches Greta 
wioh Hospital, 207 affair 
of makes great stir at Court, 
210 

Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, 
Aungier anticipates, 54 
QuiUer Couch’s. Sir Arthut 
work Hetty W^esley^ 8 

R 

Ra]a Jeswant Smg s appeal to 
Aurungzebe, 67 

Rajgurh, Sivaji s stronghold 60 
Rajpoot pnnees, Aurungzebe’s 
campaign against the, C7 
Register, Annesley placed on 
the, 283 

Rejso^nticm, The captured by the 
French 154 

Return^ The, seized in Bombay 
Harbour by rebels, S2 
Reienge The, defeats Mahratta 
fleet at Kenery, 63 
Revolution of 1688 alarm of 
English m Bombay at the 
news of the, 134 
Richardson Old Compan\ s 
Secretary, seized and im- 
pnaoned, 259 

Roe’s, Sir Thomas, Mission to 
the Mogul 100 

Romney, Lord a patron of 
Kidd the pirate, 196 
Royal Proclamation against 
Every the pirate 194 
Rnssdly The bnngs notification 
of Annesley s dismissal, 239 
Rustum, New Compiny s 
broker, acts as Waite’s agent, 
261 
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St John, Dr , appoints Chief 
Justice of Bomb IV, 77 
disgusted it appointment nf 
John Vaux 14^ ► 

St Marj^ Jf id iLac-e 11 piiites 
at 100 194 

^ambhaji son of Snap trputj 
troae! iidpd inth ss 
pribouer bi !M»vul troops 
89 defies Aurm^jzebe sO 
executed S9 

Sea Cok for Bomlvii 122 
Shah \hijrQ gnuv \ 

292 

shah Jehan 3JoErml vi 

the rtrijii of ui 
ShtlldiC t^id^ ui 122 
Siireu^hnri I mrcl a pitrrn of 
KirM tht fii Hi 

ShrotT- ot tm C-uiupu i s Mid 
tKi? hi L rvr nior 2^' 
SuHii Siiijibrli til Mejul 

e^Lui i' - Hh m r\ 7‘l 
nil ’d ^ 124 

If m" Bu inbi\ a 14.0 

Eij_kth i tirnri , l ef 

t 111 11 WT 
'^ilh radt m 120 
Siviji iLun^irminiic-’ii It i u r hip 
o ii th hfiLht oi ms 

( ireii r X iim rtii'' Piun 
ba\ b4 Buiidbn Cftuiid 

patehes up 1 H-i'' ^\yh ii>^ 

de^th or hJ'* 
opinion of 07 

Mxeife or (.liners tht pint 
rwagca Indii^n slii]iipm_r 191 
ciptured at tht L ip^. 247 
Sohrah Kb in Gournor of 
Siir^t deposed with the aid 
of the Briti'^h 341 
Somers Lord i patron of Kidd 
the pirate 196 

Spelter of the Hell'll of Coin- 
luons related to Heiir^ Low- 


ther of '‘^urat, 6 , author s 
thank'^ to, 9 

Spices India Company s 

unde m 122 

Surat English at in the seven- 
teenth centurc 7, English 
trade ^t 22 , Sir Josiah 
( hild ordci^ removil of Eng 
h-h he idquartcrs from 94 
ch^<„ijp(uiri of 99 {Hipuh 
tion of described lu9 
y'^uidt Factory the Dutch 101 
Sunt r icTori tbe Frrrth 101, 
149 

•^nrit Fantorv tin. Xew English 
Lompdin L'^tdhhshvJ 250 
nntoir^ird development of 
\Vni Norris sini--^ion cau«o 
• uiietv It 2T<* biadqiuir- 
UT' uf the United Couipui}^ 
ddi'^hed IT 29n 

''inl Eacton xh^ Old Engb'ih 
^Oijipijix^ Anne-hi joins 

tht 71 di -tripiinii of 102 

LthLialb of impn-unid 137, 
t<.Lupixd b\ Momil t loops, 
101 ^ ln'iigtd howling 
1 loN 23(‘t council of aU 
Liffici ik Hi c died b> AnncB- 
1 1 2^(’» an\.-^tid b\ troops, 
275 

biirit Governor of 196 im- 
j-n-'Ons CetiT and Bowcher, 
llo preseniL lo the, 117 

merotiilL- Mith Sit iTohii 
1 hdd 125 Tir'ipfi-'Ons 

i holomcw H -irr s and Glad- 
nun 12fi dctui-- 

it Sural I VI I di .1 linos to 
^iirrendi r Annoslc\ lor execu- 
tion 192 taht'' energetic 
metiure'* ag m^t the Engh^h 

193 reviled bv the mob, 

194 death of Hu 209; 

omI char alter of the mu, 
210 111* an embargo W]>Oi2 

Vanx s properti 2lik 
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mands guarantees for the 
cleanng of the seas of pir 
ates, 212 , oppressive and 
t3^aimical action of, 234 , 
receives Annesle> s submis 
Sion with a gnm comment 
238 , interrogates CoH xda- 
tivo to New Compan^r, 244 , 
enforces securities for Com 
pany’a obligations 24 de- 
posed with the aid of the 
British, 337 

Swiilly Manne» 105 , negotia 
tions conducted from by 
Rir John Child, 125 Vaux 
drowned off, 218 , Sir John 
Gayer seized at, 260 

T 

Taffetas, trade m 120 

Tafcham, a young soldier at 
Bombay, harsh treatment of, 
74 

Taiisiocl, The, Sir John Ga^er 
brought from under the guns 
of, 309 

Tedje Beg Khan appointed 
Governor of Surat with tlie 
aid of British 342 

Thomas Mr F W , author’s 
thanks to 9 

Thorborn, Lieut , “a little 
false Scot,’^ and Ixeig win’s 
rebellion, 83 , cscaiies punish- 
ment, 86 

Thorpe, Lieut , killed by Mah- 
rattas at Kenery, 62 

Tin East India Company’s 
trade m, 123 

“ Trade, not grandeur, the 
East India Company s pohev, 
37 

Turkey Company asks for sup 
pres'^ion of Indian Silk trade, 
120 

Tnienagnc East India Com 
pany’s trade in, 123 


U 

Ushoor Beg occupies Eiicjlisli 
Factor;^, 161 , cannot sin 
abroad for fear of insult, Ibh 
gives authority to Aunt sit \ 
to exercise discipline in Fat 
tory, 183 blatkiiiaih. Annt^ 
ley, 184, presents Go\tc 
nor’ 8 ultimatum 213 

Uphill, an mtcrlopfr, ennhned 
A\ith Vaux 163, intcrio 
gated m rtfeience to plot 
against Aniicsle>, 1S2 , takes 
proceedings against the Com 
pany s brokers 1 8S md 
Annesley, 221 

V 

Vaocaneuvis, The 106 

Van Goens Ritkloff, thrr it pus 
Bombay, 55 

Vaux, John career of 140 
vSir Jo'^iah Child s instructions 
to 140 consorts with intti 
lopers 141 proceeds lo 
Surafc to rcceiae new /nrmnw, 
141 , ai ranges an imposing 
ccrenion\ 142 , 1*5 hood 

winked 63 ‘ the Moors ” 

143 , detained at Surat, 
151 , suspended b> the diiec 
tors, 151 , imprisoned in 
Factory, 163 , plots against 
Aniiesluy, 181 , insults Anriea- 
ley, 182 , lU-treats a Mogul 
soldier, 1S2 , writes ^curril 
ous letters to Anncslo}, 188 , 
cites the Company’s brokeis 
before the local officials, 188 , 
denounces the ( ompanv’fl 
officials as thieves and con 
federates of pirates, 189 , 
a perpetual source of anno\ 
ance to Annesley, 214 , is 
concerned witli Annesley in 
realization of John Child’s 
estate 214 , once more at 
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open enmity with \niieslev, 
21 0 , '\iolciit controversy 
conducted with foir John 
rtcivci In CIO drowned off 
►Surat 2 IS dnrv of at the 
British Museum 219 

Vovige to Iiidii, m the seven 
tceiith cciilurv, 43 

\\ aito Sit Kii lioli^ 'ipjjointed 
‘His MijtsT\s Cdinul and 
Minister’ iiid Chirf of the 
New Conijun-v 25U aiiivis 
at Surat ill , dtrioiinLes Old 
Companv s si.rvant'^ is 
thieves lud confbdc i at i > 
of pyiite^' ’ 251 , takes pirt 
in thp oih el'll rcr option ut 
Sir W m Noni-s it 2)f> 
Anne Me \ s htUi to oflirmi; 
sdMiis 217 in appliT i 
tif)n of A^JifMci s hv 

2 )7 (.ondm ts h lofiaii'i e im 
piiern igim-'t the Old Com 
junv 25<S caus( s two of 
the Old Compaiiv s oflici ils 
to be seized, 230 teemed 
ot tri iel[ei\ h\ Sir John 
(JiVLl 2l)0 despieablc con 
duct of 2bl at vaiiincc 
viifh Sir IVm Norri'* 270 
a bitter and iin‘‘Criipiiluus 
opponent 274 act of 

low cumiinfT of 273 clemm 
ciation of b} Sir John C iver, 
27h , bribes the new CJovcrnui 
to ^c(uro Sir Tohn (.avers 
continued ini pi iso lime nt 270 
assumes the govcrnorshifi of 
Bomb IV 270 , leaves an un 
savoiu) reput it ion iii 8m it, 
280, general dct'Mation of 
285 contemptuous de^crip 
tion of Bombvv of 280 
defends himstK 287 arrested 
by his (.ounril and dcpe)rtid 


288 , indignant protests of, 
280, death of 290 
Mat ton a cliaplam denounced 
as a di^£»r ICC to his coat 115 
\Vt Idon (TCorg< , se nt on a mis- 
sion to ^urungzebo 132 
success of the mission of, 
137, marrKi»Lad> Child 214 
Miskv biogriphira and the 
mvsterv of Samuel AnncMeys 
life 7 

U i s/cv Htfii/ 8ir A QuiUer 
Couch’s work, 7 

M i-*’k V , John ncjihcv^ of Samuel 
Vnneslev 7 

Medev, Susanna sees Samuel 
A line dev off to Jndia 42 , 
defends her husband 317 
3V€s>lev, The Rev Samuel 
broJ her in law of Samuel 
Anneslev 7 , at chool at 
Mortons Acadeiin Ntwmg 
ion 42 txp^rouiiid Agert 
bv Simiul AiincMcv 313 
Anncslev^ enraged at the mis 
man igt meiit of 317 8u 
s Lima Wcslcv s defence of, 
117 mention of in Annes 
lijs wall, 3 32 mention of 
m Mr'? Anneslc) s vvill 333 
Mtd Jiielie'? Ev’^orv disposes of 
ln:» plunder in t Jit 194 
\3 ostem India darkest hour of 
the English in, I4(> 

Ml hum III letter trom to 
Aurung/ebe 2b9 , deith of 
solemnized it New Company’s 
Fictorv 280 news of death 
of conveyed overland 320 
Moodioff Edmond n druggist, 
secret h t ikes passage for 
Jndia 33 

AVrteks monev, the 315 
M'^iight, C.iptun of the Quah 
Merchant 198 

MAche and Clarnett Old Com 
pill} s oflici ils, seized, 259 
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